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Developments In Lumbering and Logging 


A review of the accomplishments of 1921 in the lumber industry would be incomplete without reference to the sig- 
nal progress that has been made in improving and advancing logging and manufacturing methods. A few of the out- 
standing ideas and plans that have been developed, concerning which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given informa- 
tion to the trade, are briefly mentioned below. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are cordially invited to write 
us at any time of any helpful plans or ideas coming under their observation that have been put into successful practice. 


Reforestation—A Louisiana manufacturer collected and sowed long- 
and shortleaf pine seed both by broad-casting and by drilling. 


Are Welding—A California company after careful tests found an 
electric welding outfit very helpful. Such an outfit reduces costs 
of repairs and lessens lost time thru breakdowns. 


Hogged Fuel a Profitable Sideline—A fir manufacturer developed a 
ready market for all waste by putting it thru a hog; the only 
trouble now is to get enough waste to turn into fuel. 


Drag for Fire Streaks—A Virginia company has developed a simple 
and practical drag for clearing fire streaks parallel to all rail- 
roads, thus reducing fire hazard. 


Plans for a Portable Band Sawmill—-An experienced mechanic ex- 
plains and gives details of a plan for a practical portable band 
sawmill developed in the Southeast. 


Power Logging in the Appalachians—A discussion of methods of 
power logging and the equipment, and of methods and equipment 
which might be used. 


Utilization of Hardwood Waste—The turning of waste in forest 
products into something worth while, something profitable, is of 
the greatest interest. This problem was dealt with at some 
length. 


Aerial Timber Cruising—The possibilities of timber cruising from 
an airplane are large, based upon results obtained in Canada. An 
airplane was used successfully for fire patrol, for mapping, for 
laying out logging operations and for photographing standing 
timber. 


Cleaning the Log Pond Easily—A southern pine producer perfected 
a dredge which easily removes bark and other refuse from the 
log pond. 


Extracts Pitch from Lumber—aAt the plant of a Mississippi south- 
ern pine manufacturer a method has been perfected for extract- 
ing by-products from lumber during kiln drying. A supplemental 
invention makes possible the extraction of pitch from heavily 
impregnated lumber. Both processes raise the grade, improve 
the lumber, are easy to operate and are not excessively expensive. 


Superheated Steam for Light Locomotives—Superheated steam 
when applied to a logging locomotive increases the hauling ca- 
pacity, saves in fuel and reduces amount of water used, makes 
the engine “smarter,” and lessens the smoke. 


Logging Incline Has 78 Percent Grade—In California one company 
operates an incline one mile long with the grade ranging from 
12 to 78 percent. The total drop in the incline is 3,200 feet. A 
North Carolina operator describes equipment needed for incline 
logging. 


Electric Donkeys for Logging—A Washington manufacturer de- 
velops electric logging donkey which gives excellent results and 
saves in cost of operation. 


Aerial Tramways Prove Successful—Choice timber in difficult loca- 
tions can be successfully and cheaply manufactured by establish- 
ing the sawmill in the timber and transporting the sawn lumber 
to a railroad by means of an aerial tram. An Oregon company 
located its sawmill on the edge of a 700-foot cliff and transports 
the sawn lumber to a point on a railroad 1,200 feet below. A 
Washington company saved $500,000 by building a $125,000 aerial 
tramway three and one half miles long. This tram has a capacity 
of 10,000 feet of dry lumber an hour. 


How to Saw Logs—To get all the high grade lumber possible from 
a log means careful work, careful study and exact knowledge. A 
Tennessee operator, by the aid of diagrams, shows how to do 
this. 


Handling Logs by Monorail—A Wisconsin company has installed 
an electric monorail system for handling logs at the mill which 
entirely does away with a log pond, makes it easy to store legs, 
and lessens the cost of production. 


Sends Photos of Loaded Orders to Customers—A Louisiana manu- 
facturer photographs the loaded cars of lumber each day, de- 
velops the film, and puts a picture post card in the mail the same 
day. This photo shows the car number, the shipper’s order num- 
ber, the customer’s order number and the date of shipment. 


Properly Piling Lumber for Seasoning—If properly sawing lumber 
is half the battle, properly seasoning is the other half. Proper 
seasoning is not possible unless proper piling methods are fol- 
lowed as explained by a successful southern pine operator. 
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Obedience to Law First Rule of Citizenship 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United States—indeed, every free 

T government—is and of necessity must be a government of 

laws and not of men. There can be no security for liberties 

that are subject to the whims of men who are not amenable to 

law. The law fixes the metes and bounds of individual conduct in 

all that affects the rights of society; he who violates the law offends 
society and thereby becomes an outlaw. 

As individuals we may or we may not approve of a law; as citi- 
zens of a representative government, we are in good conscience 
bound to obey it. No distinction can be drawn between law breakers; 
but the greater responsibility to respect the law rests upon the 
intelligent and the influential, because the ignorant and the weak 
look to them for example and guidance. The former ought, there- 
fore, to avoid all seeming disrespect for law. 

Surely, the world has had of late, and it has had in times long 
past, evidence enough to show that violation of the laws and dis- 
regard by the few of the liberties of the many have been followed 
ultimately by the destruction of the rights of all by the power of 
the many. The poor, the ignorant and the oppressed, or those 
who deem themselves such, when united in a°common conviction 


and unscrupulously led are always numerous and strong enough 
to overturn any government. 

The one indispensable quality of the truly American citizen is 
respect for the rights of others. Early in the history of this 
country a declaration adopted by the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia enunciated this principle so clearly that it may well serve as 
a rule of conduct today: 

“No free government, or the blessings of liberty, can be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to fun- 
damental principles.” 

Will anybody say that there ever was a time when “firm ad- 
herence to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality and virtue” 
was of more importance than now? Everybody recognizes the duty 
to practice these virtues, but sometimes in the stress of competi- 
tion the duty is not fully performed. 

It is a merit of representative government that it may reflect 
the loftiest aspirations of its citizens. Is it a defect of that form of 
government that it may reflect their vices also? Whatever the laws 
on the statute books of our government, they have no force unless 
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backed by an agressive public sentiment. Open defiance of the law 
is hardly more effective than persistent evasion in bringing it into 
contempt; and contempt for the law eventually leads to contempt 
for the form of government, or at least leads to confusion between 
the two. ; 

Doubtless the most pressing problem today is that of securing 
enforcement of and obedience to the laws. In view of this situation 
the declaration of purpose made by Guy D. Goff, assistant attorney- 
general of the United States, appearing on page 52, will be of 
interest. nA 

Mr. Goff not only defines the duties of public officers and of citi- 
zens, but he emphasizes some of the principles of free government 
and points the way to perpetuate free institutions and the liberties 
of the people. 


More Things to Worry About 


HERE’S ALWAYS SOMETHING new to worry about. No 
sooner are the Irish question and the problem of disarmament 
apparently on the way to settlement than along comes the 

head of the mathematics department of Yale University with the 
statement to the American Astronomical Society that either the 
earth’s rate of rotation is slowing down or the moon is moving 
faster, resulting in increasing the day’s length at the rate of 
almost half a second a year. He attributes it to tidal friction 
in the Irish sea, which seems reasonable. We have felt right along 
that all this Irish friction would start something. 

Worse still, a British authority, Doctor Mott, holds the discharge 
of carbon monoxide from automobile exhausts responsible for the 
great increase in fatal brain lesions. It has been estimated that 
from 50 to 75 million cubic feet of this poison gas is discharged 
every day on the streets of cities like Chicago and New York, with 
harmful results to those compelled to breathe the vitiated at- 
mosphere. 

We trust he may be mistaken. “Doug” Malloch says that the 
record for standing broad jump has been raised 11% inches since 
the advent of the automobile. It would indeed be unfortunate if 
now, when agility is so essential to longevity, the pedestrian’s 
ability to dodge should be lessened by compulsory inhalation of 
carbon monoxide. 

Anyhow, if the lunar irregularity noted by the astronomical savant 
continues there will have to be something done about it. We sug- 
gest an interplanetary conference to limit the ratio of variation. 


A Good Association to Co-operate With 


HE FIFTEENTH annual meeting of the American Association 
of Agricultural Engineers recently held in Chicago served to 
emphasize the growing importance of that body and the fact 

that it is wielding more and more of an influence upon the type 
and character of farm buildings and the materials which enter 
into their construction. The members of this association are agri- 
cultural engineers and those who are interested in supplying the 
requirements of farmers. The most significant and striking feature 
of the membership is the very large number of educators connected 
with agricultural colleges who are members. For example, a glance 
thru the last program reveals representatives on that program 
from the following universities: University of Wisconsin, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Iowa State College, Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, University of California, Harvard, Montana 
Agricultural College, South Dakota State College, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Washington State College, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, University of Illinois, and Pennsylvania State College. 
In addition there were various representatives of the United States 
Department of Azriculture on the program. 

Under the title of “Farm Structures Program” the following 
subjects were discussed: “Some Recent Developments in Farm 
Buildings”; “Stuccoing Farm Buildings”; “Relative Heat Con- 
ductivity of Materials Used in Farm Building Construction”; “Barn 
Lot Drainage and Barn Sanitation”; “Making Good Barns Better’; 
“Some Problems in Barn Ventilation”; “Design of Outtake Flues”; 
“A New System of Ventilation”; “Code for Country Plumbing”; 
“Keeping the Water Supply Pure”, and “Relation of Construction 
to Farm Building Sanitation”. 

Even a hasty inspection of the above subjects indicates that 
many matters of supreme interest and importance to lumbermen 
were discussed and it may be said that these matters were dis- 
cussed, if not as fully as those present would have liked, at least 
as fully as the time permitted. Various farm buildings and farm 
materials were discussed at much length. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes to emphasize at this point that while these 
discussions are not prejudiced, they nevertheless dealt almost wholly 
with cement, tile, brick and such material, the advantages in these 
types of construction being discussed very largely. The Portland 








Cement Association very properly was fully represented but perhaps 
unfortunately and perhaps unavoidably no one was at hand to 
champion the advantages of wood where wood possesses distinct 
advantages. 

The members of this association, as may be seen from the fact 
that so many are connected with the universities which teach agri- 
culture, are going to have a large effect upon the coming genera- 
tion by influencing thru their efforts, thru their: beliefs and thru 
their teachings, the materials which will be used in farm building 
construction. It, therefore, behooves the lumber industry to see that 
the association has full and definite information regarding the 
merits of wood. Of course it is true that with the present resources 
available it is impossible to cover every field that should be covered, 
but even so, a field so vitally important as agriculture should not 
be overlooked. Consequently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repeats 
that the American Association of Agricultural Engineers is one 
which well merits active codperation and assistance from the lumber 
industry. 


Transportation Costs Must Come Down 


OMEBODY HAS SAID the farmer’s road to town should be 
measured in minutes instead of miles. Doubtless farmers of 
the United States have come to as full a realization of that 

truth as has any other class, for most.of them favor the building 
of good roads and road building is going forward rapidly every- 
where. Federal, State and local codperation in meeting the costs 
has made road improvement a national movement. 

The social value of improved highways often is emphasized, as it . 
rightly may be; but their value may be reckoned in money also as a 
means of making possible comparison with other routes and facili- 
ties for transporting goods. Figures have been adduced to show 
that it costs 23 cents to haul a ton of goods over a mile of average 
road in the United States. On good roads a ton may be moved by 
truck at 5 cents a ton per mile. This is below the average rail rate 
for all roads in the country for several years, tho a selected group 
of roads showed a very much lower rate. 

Transportation is one of the biggest items in the makeup of final 
costs of most commodities, and the development of means of trans- 
port must take a direction that will in the long pull put transporta- 
tion on a more economical basis. This means not only the reduction 
of freight rates; it means the development of other forms of trans- 
portation, particularly of water traffic. 

On the Erie Canal in recent years freight has been moved at an 
average rate of 3 mills per ton mile, while where mechanical haulage 
has been used in Europe the canal rate has been cut to as low as 2 
mills. Freight moved thru the Soo Canal before the war at an aver- 
age of 2/3 of a mill per ton per mile, and coal has been moved from 
Buffalo to Duluth and from Pittsburgh to New Orleans by water at 
1/3 of a mill. Unquestionably the improvement of water transporta- 
tion facilities is a matter of vital interest to every citizen. 

Engineers of fast passenger trains have noticed that pedestrians 
often run across the tracks ahead of approaching trains, then stop 
to watch them pass. It amounts to much the same thing to hurry 
heavy commodities by fast freight to warehouses where they must 
await many months the demands of consumption. Urgency of 
demand in such a case is no justification of the payment of a high 
transportation rate. There must come a time when local ware- 





- housing and water transportation help to cut the cost of moving 


heavy commodities the production or consumption of which is 
crowded into a few months of the year. This may mean shorter 
hauls by rail, with no attempt to compete with parallel water routes. 
It may mean the use of water routes where they are cheapest and 
where time of delivery is of minor importance, tho the difference. 
in rate of movement by water and by rail over long distances is not 
so great as might be supposed. It is sure to mean the greater use 
of motor trucking routes as feeders for railroads and the use to a 
large extent of the rails as feeders for canals and other water- 
routes. Hydroelectrical development and the consequent reduction 
of coal consumption is another factor that is sure to be injected into 
the transportation problem. In fact, there are already in operation 
movements calculated to bring about something like a revolution in 
the means of transportation without eliminating but by coérdinating 
and correlating the various means already in existence. 





SHIPPING 20,000,000 bushels of American corn to starving Rus- 
sia should prove a profitable method of introducing into that dis- 
tressed country a man-building breakfast food. “Indian meal” 
was one of the first foods produced by American pioneers, and 
“mush and milk” contains more of the makings of strong men and 
women than many of the camouflaged compounds that have taken 
their place in the nation’s diet. Perhaps the American Farm 
Bureau Federation would perform an acceptable service to the farm- 
ers and to the public generally by making known to Americans the- 
value of corn as food. 
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The General Business Situation 


The general business situation during the first 
week of 1922 has been no better and no worse 
than could be expected. The only outstanding 
current feature is the confidence with which the 
business world is preparing for bigger things to 
come—preparing confidently, but nevertheless 
conservatively. Of course optimism is always 
current at this season; but it can not be denied 
that it is grounded on substantial foundations 
laid during the last year, in which respect 1922 
opens very differently from 1921. <A year ago 
the forces of contraction were strongly in evi- 
denee—in commodity prices, in wages and em- 
ployment, in industry generally. Since then 
prices have generally declined to a point where 
an upturn became inevitable ; unemployment 
has passed its peak and is now receding slowly 
but surely, while there are few industries which 
have not augmented their activities very con- 
siderably over the low point reached at different 
times in the various lines during the last fifteen 
months. Taking 1921 in retrospect, the first 
half may be characterized as a period of de- 
cline, and the second half as one of improve- 
ment, despite the several disturbing influences 
which injected themselves, such as the prospect 
of a nationwide railroad strike, the hesitancy 
and extreme caution inspired by the expecta- 
tion of lower railroad freight rates and pending 
tax and tariff legislation, as well as by the 
uncertain economic and political conditions in 
Europe. The last six weeks have witnessed a 
material drop in business transactions, due part- 
ly to holiday influences and partly to the gen- 
eral desire to go thru the inventorying period 
with the lightest possible stocks. Nevertheless, 
the volume of business today is larger than it 
was during the corresponding period last year, 
tho there remains much unevenness, due to the 
fact that all branches of industry were not af- 
fected by the depression at the same time and 
have not progressed equally in readjustment. 


Position of Southern Pine Market 


The southern pine market naturally has been 
quiet during the last week; but business, many 
manufacturers and distributers report, never- 
theless has been much better than was expected. 
Yard trade has been virtually nonexistent, the 
present volume coming largely from industrial 
sources, notably from railroads and the oil 
fields. Orders for special cuttings are heavy, 
and timber orders are coming thru freely and 
are actually increasing. Local business also 
has remained good despite the holiday season, as 
much building continues in many of the southern 
cities. Inquiries meanwhile are numerous, from 
the retail as well as from the factory trade, and 
the general impression is that the buying move- 
ment is definitely on the way and is likely to 
arrive sooner than has been expected in some 
conservaiive quarters. However, the belief is 
gaining ground that trade during the first half 
of the year will be confined largely to the cities 
and larger towns, and that business with the 
agricultural sections will be limited until toward 
fall, when crop prospects are definite and money 
probably easier. The farmer is feeling pretty 
poor, as a result of last year’s adverse develop- 
ments in the grain and produce markets, and 
whether he will become a factor of importance 
in the lumber market later on in the year de- 
pends on the course of prices of his products. 
As is well known, mills have entered the new 
year with very low stocks. Some of the largest 
manufacturers calculate that their mill stocks 
do not exceed 40 or 50 percent of those they 
carried into 1921; and this condition arouses 
fear of a runaway market this spring, which 
would be almost certain to limit building opera- 
tions, That sharp advances on certain popular 
items in short supply will follow any consider- 
able increase in demand is expected, but sales 
managers are anxious, in view of the evil ef- 


fects that radical advances are likely to have on 
building, to hold prices down to a reasonable 


level. Still, it is felt that prices at present se- 
cured for many items are not commensurate 
with their value, and mills as a rule do not, 
therefore, care to sell very far ahead. Prices 
have shown no material change during the week, 
but shed stock, and saan boards, display 
much strength. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock 


The northern pine trade is seasonably slow, 
but indications are of heavy business developing 
before the end of this month. Reports from 
the North state that, as retailers are complet- 
ing their inventories, a number of inquiries for 
stocks for replacement purposes are being re- 
ceived. Most of these are small, but are of a 
nature indicating that retailers’ stocks in 
nearly every case are much run down—which 
could mean nothing else than heavy buying 
later on, if building should develop as it is ex- 
pected to. Supplies in wholesalers’ hands are 
stated not to be above normal. Better grades 
of shop and selects are scarce, and a recent 
heavy movement of lower grades has practically 
wiped out the surplus. Mills are circulating 
new lists carrying a number of price changes, 
but none of these is noteworthy. Eastern re- 
ports state that northern pine buying is on the 
increase and that inquiries are numerous. The 
feeling in the hemlock trade appears to be more 
confident than recently, probably due to reports 
of very great scarcity of competing woods at 
mill points. 


Pointers on Western Pines 


Buying by retail lumbermen is increasing 
and as their orders are largely for filling-in 
purposes, specifications are widely diversified as 
to widths, lengths and grades. Inland Empire 
mill stocks are of considerable size, but in gen- 
eral are not so well assorted as usual. F&L di- 
mension is available in considerable quantity 
except in 18- and 20-foot lengths, the latter hav- 
ing been purchased largely by the railroads. 
Low grades of western white pine are searce, 
while there is a considerable amount of low 
grade Idaho white pine available. The better 
grades of Idaho white pine, while procurable in 
fair quantities, are in poor assortment in the 
wider stock and to be had as a rule only in cer- 
tain lengths. At present the mills are having 
little difficulty in filling mixed orders, but stocks 
are in such condition that a normal spring de- 
mand will soon deplete them, and then the plac- 
ing of such orders would be somewhat difficult. 
The same comment applies to the southern 
Oregon and California situation, altho possibly 
here the relation between supply and market 


requirements is somewhat more strained, as 
manufacturers of California white pine and 
sugar pine have more substantial order files than 
have the northern millmen. Prices, while vary- 
ing somewhat, show a firming-up tendency. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


Tho business actually transacted during the 
last week has been limited, inquiries are brisker, 
and many of them call for sizable blocks of 
stock. These inquiries show that the automo- 
bile industry is évincing a serious interest in 
the market, which: should have a strengthening 
effect, on ash particularly. Most of the mills, 
both in the North and South, have a good deal 
of business on their books, which insures steady 
shipping until new business begins to be re- 
ceived in volume. A feature is that more in- 
quiries are coming from abroad. The logging 
and manufacturing situation remains un- 
changed, and prices are firmly maintained. 
With the mills constantly shipping more than 
they produce, the stock situation is becoming a 
problem more intense than ever, and higher 
values are generally looked for. 


Call for Douglas Fir 


The log market is making the Douglas fir 
lumber market. Logs continue in scanty sup- 
ply and are quickly snapped up by lumber man- 
ufacturers, who are purchasing them in many 
cases to cover orders already booked or because 
of a ‘desire to secure an adequate reserve in 
preparation for an active spring market. Logs, 
therefore, are at a premium. Consequently, 
somewhat of a flurry in the lumber market was 
caused by buyers seeking to cover their require- 
ments, purchases. during the holiday season hav- 
ing been unusually large. Orders booked for 
the week ended Dec. 24, for example, exceeded 
production by 28 percent and, at that, produc- 
tion was not so very low for this season. Ina 
measure, the immediate trend of the fir market 
depends upon the log situation. Camps are 
actively opening and logs are being produced 
in inereasing quantity, high prices greatly 
stimulating logging activities, and if unfavor- 
able weather does not interfere, the mills will 
have available a much better supply within about 
‘two weeks. It will be some time, however, be- 
fore the demand for logs is equaled by the 
supply, so the fir market is in for a spell of 
decided strength. Manufacturers in numerous 
instances are out of the lumber market, refus- 
ing to quote on business offered, particularly if 
delivery some time in the future is specified. 
Prices have advanced practically thruout the 
list and there is every indication that they 
will continue to trend upward for some weeks. 





Lumber Movement for Fifty-One Weeks* 


Cut Shipments Orders 
OMEN. FONG AGUNG S «6 66k caccedcddecckscacecrdee 3,457,780,513  3,622,588,117 3,610, py 970 
ME Aik bk heed dee lw Ao ot ates eae aoe ae 62,077,685 56,952,464 52,537,428 
ise wis chntited data wadkecwentend’ scan 3,519,858,198 3,679, 544, 581 3,662, 308 398 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association................0ece08 2,687,703,678  2,716,189,125 2,783,967, is 
OE bid ics RAAB RMS WEA Cees eke bee eee 55,263,655 57,990,816 70,692,993 
MIME a igi oo, Ak iw Hat 6 ins cack Ged dl mak eka eh eis ah ee 2,742,967,333 2,774,179,941 2,854,660,754 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................. 702,237,082 714,800,728 723,775,000 
EPS OLE CO CO EF 7,392,000 13,427,000 13,700,000 
MNES SCAG ue WEP GbE A AOR ane Rha s See RAe Cae eT 709,629,082 728,227,728 737,475,000 
California ‘daa & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 342, - ners 268, yr gee 454, +333. poe 
Totals Pre hres sere SeavtezeEAFSee as eerecapenaeten 343,088,000 270°655,000 455°608,000 
California Redwood Association..............ccccecccees 296,021,000 219,142,000 217,811,000 
ME e deck dcmaReckaaakenainay shat ke ndae nse No report 
Wks sk aepdedecsdestacdedewdde CeC CC PERO CMM RES Weg ObOe MME. (. OOS ORERERER.~ us OME OES 
North Carolina Pine Asscciation daw rene ekwad podeeameaae 343,464,116 $83, 708,711 320,114,692 
q Pikece tard de sen Se te ceneedi dendeawenhe caer 4,033,436 693 2.357.607 
RMN diss éctis ee BKKS RAMEE OM Odes CAR aed ee . 847%, ‘497, 552 337" 710,404 322,472,299 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 92,346,000 102,013,000 89,826,000 
Rt | PE er Oe Pee sh ree fe ay © pene f "675,000 1,352.00 628,000 
NM a= hia: ate'San'ete 0) acdld alane *.eiunaaiten dkaneeaeae satel 93,021, ‘000 103,365,000 90,454,000 
"TORRE SAP RIP OMG: WONNE ac 661666 Ks orc onsiedoébancion aves 8,052, "082, 1658, 112, 824:654 8,341,289,451 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 
po a PRE Rae he rn ee 140,250,000 131,646,000 Not reported 
Grand totals ....... gad aalacnin ae ata oor o cecccccccee cs GylGa,bea,1Ge - §; 244, 470,654 8,341,289,451 


* * Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and Including week ended Dec. 24, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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1921 Proved To Be Q. & C.’s Biggest Year 


about production and consumption, the state of 
the market and similar matters of vital import- 
ance to the industry. Retailers have wanted 
to know about good plans and advertising ideas, 
suggestions for expansion, for better service, 
for window display, about delivery and such 


We call it ‘‘Q. & C.’’ around the office and 
sometimes we think it is the favorite depart- 
ment, for at one time or another every editor 
on the staff is drawn into it, and everyone en- 
joys doing a little digging to help out the Q. & 
©. editor. The last year has been our heaviest 
year. Some of the questions have stumped us 
and some have made us work like the proverbial 
beaver. But on the whole we have succeeded 
in answering a larger number of queries dur- 
ing 1921 than ever before in our history. Many 
hundreds of them, diversified as the famous 
rats that followed after the Pied Piper, have 
passed thru our hands, and we believe that con- 
siderable service has been rendered in the an- 
swering. 

Not all of them appear in the paper. Many 
of them we answer right off, just like that, with 
our eyes shut, and send the answers off by re- 
turn mail. Others we dig answers for out of a 
book. But sometimes, when someone asks us 
‘‘what was the price of 2-inch mahogany on 
March 1, 1880, at Newburyport?’’ (This is not 
exaggerated—much) we cross our fingers, say 
a prayer and delve into the archives. Frequent- 
ly we emerge triumphantly waving the proper 
figure, but sometimes we bring up only the dust 
of ages. 

But Q. & C. likes hard ones. It’s like a game, 
you know. Then, too, we like the idea of help- 
ing someone out of a quandary. It’s a pleas- 
ant sort of feeling it gives you, this combination 
of passing out information and helping some- 
body at the same time. So bring on your in- 
quiries. If we and all our books don’t know, 
we may know somebody who does know, and if 
he doesn’t, we’ll let our readers tell you. Then 
you do your share, and when you know the 
answer just sit down and write to us! 


Inquiries have come to us this year from al- 
most every State in the Union and from the 
District of Columbia. Those which are not 
represented are the sparsely populated Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona and the territory of Alaska. We 
have formerly had numerous queries from each 
of these places, but this last year they have 
not been heard from. The largest number of 


queries from any one State came in from Illinois, 
and not by any means mostly from Chicago. 
This State has asked and received answers to 
thirty-six questions relating to the lumber busi- 
ness. Most of these were from retailers in the 
smaller cities of the State. Ohio is second on 
the list with twenty-six queries, and New York, 
third with twenty-three. These, too, were 
largely asked by retailers in small cities and 
towns. Following closely came Wisconsin, with 
twenty-two; Michigan, with twenty; Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana, breaking even, with seven- 
teen each; Missouri, with thirteen; Kentucky, 
with eleven, and Iowa and Texas, ten each. 

Five States contributed only one letter each 
to this department: Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Mexico, Delaware and South Dakota. It 
will be seen by this that the number of queries 
is fairly proportionate to the population and 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is read and 
used wherever retail yards or sawmills or log- 
ging camps are found. The greatest number of 
queries come from retailers, and concern their 
business problems; showing the progressive- 
ness of that branch of the industry and the 
awakening to new methods and ideas pretty 
generally thruout the country. 

Foreign countries have not been so widely 
represented in our columns the last year as in 
some former years, but there have been in- 
quiries from Italy, France, Holland, Germany, 
China, Austria, Japan, Czecho-Slovakia, Eng- 
land, Costa Rica, the Belgian Congo, two 
provinces of Canada and two states of Mexico. 
Some have also come from our Philippine 
Islands. 

The nature of the queries has been more than 
usually serious. By that we mean that almost 
no question that has reached us during the year 
has seemed to be the result of a mere idle 
curiosity, but has been very apparently from the 
earnestness of the letter the product of serious 
study of some problem affecting the business 
of the inquirer. Many questions have related 
to the prices of lumber in times past, and the 
trend of these prices during the last ten or 
twelve years. The reason for the interest in 
this subject is obvious. Others have asked 


matters. Others have wanted to know about 
equipment, estimating books, cost accounting 
methods ete. Many inquiries for plans of 
various kinds have reached us, some of these be- 
ing a little unusual, such as plans for bath 
houses, country clubs, churches etc. Numerous 
questions about mechanical properties of woods 
and their uses reach us each week, as do also 
queries about the ranges of various woods and 
their durability. A large number of the ques- 
tions have dealt with preservation of posts, 
poles, ties, flooring etc. 

There have been no ‘‘freak’’ questions and 
very few that can not be at once connected with 
the lumber industry and its present problems. 
A few odd ones, which have required consider- 
able research, such as ‘‘ What is the cost of an 
oil barrel?’’ how to make whitewash, how to 
kill weeds, about the Panama mahogany timber 
severance tax; about timber of the Belgian Con- 
go; shipping cargoes upstream to Pittsburgh etc., 
have added to the joy of living for this depart- 
ment. One inquirer wanted wooden water jugs, 
while another wanted to know where he could 
get wine cask staves—for, export, let us hasten 
to add; still another wanted motion picture 
slides and another aerial timber land maps. 
There have been numerous difficult problems 
about grades, contracts, freight claims etc., and 
occasionally someone wanted us to pose as 
prophet and tell him what the price of lumber 
is going to be next year or what the freight rate 
will be at some time in the future. 

But the questions and answers must start 
many readers to thinking along new lines, and 
the department undoubtedly is what we have 
aimed to make it—not only a direct help to the 
man with the problem, but a stimulus to all the 
other readers of the paper; something that 
makes them think, threshes out old and new 
ideas and keeps the lumberman in touch with 
current thought and uptodate methods. 





OFFERS REDWOOD FOR TOYS 


In your issue of Dec. 4, 1920, is published an 
article on toy and novelty manufacturing in east- 
ern States. There are large quantities of material 
here suitable for such stock that goes to the fur- 
nace. It would not pay to sort and ship it to toy 
factories, but it might be profitable to make it into 
toys at the point of origin. If possible, we would 
like to get in touch with someone conversant with 
the manufacture and marketing of toys and novel- 
ties.—INQuiIRY No. 464. 

[The AmERIcaN LUMBERMAN has published a 
number of articles on wood toy making. It 
seems that there are large possibilities for the 
manufacture of wood toys and small wooden 
articles. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN receives 
many requests for sources of supply of stock of 
this kind. This inquirer has been furnished 
with several possible markets. His address will 
be supplied to anyone interested. —EprrTor. ] 


FACTORY SIZES OF DIMENSION 


We are anxious to: get in touch with furniture 
manufacturers or other consumers of dimension 
oak, maple or other hardwoods. Would also be 
pleased to have letters of discussion on this sub- 
ject from other lumber manufacturers. Since we 
have in mind the installing of machinery for cut- 
ting dimension, we are seeking inquiries for such 
stock cut to size and length, as well as information 
from parties already producing this material.— 
Inquiry No. 466. 


[The above communication was received from 
a lumber company in Ohio. The furniture man- 
ufacturers and other consumers of dimension 


stock have from time to time expressed a wish 
to have lumber companies show more interest 
in cutting dimension stock to exact size. This, 
therefore, is a good opportunity for some of 
this class‘of consumers to make their wants 
known. One obstacle to this practice is lack of 
standardization of requirements for dimension 
stock, making it necessary for the producer to 
cut many sizes where actually a much smaller 
number would give just as good results. Com- 
ment upon this phase of the situation is also 
sought.—EbIrTonr. | 


SELLING CORDWOOD BY WEIGHT 


I noticed in your valuable journal of Dec. 17, 
page 33, relating to wood, Inquiry No. 427, which 
interests me. Several years ago I had the same 
trouble. In several cases where I gave wood con- 
tracts by the cord to cut and pile, the cutters did 
not pile it solid in piles, and, of course, I paid for 
more wood than I got credit for when it was 
shipped. 

I then adopted a rule to sell wood by weight, 
and since I adopted that rule I have had no dock- 
age or complaint, as the buyers took the railroad 
weight as a basis of settlement. 

I am at present furnishing wood which is cut 
from slabs and edgings in the mill. This is cut 
into 4-foot lengths, but buyers take the shorter 
lengths down to 1-foot long and 1-inch in diameter, 
of which I sell 2,600 pounds for'a cord. The broken 
logs and limbs from hemlock wood are sold 2,700 
pounds for a cord. 

You can very easily get the weight of any wood 
by weighing several cords and .averaging the 
weights ; and, of course, selling it by weight, which 


will avoid all troubles. At least that has been my 
experience.—INQUIRY No. 462. 

[The foregoing comment by a Pennsylvania 
lumberman has reference to the confusion re- 
garding the meaning of the term ‘‘cord’’ as 
applied to wood of different lengths.—Ep1ror. ] 


POPLAR SHORT LENGTHS FOR TOYS 

I would like to purchase yellow poplar lumber 
to make a wooden toy. I require an equal number 
of pieces of the following sizes: 


1%”x3”x6%”—special shape. 

3”x18”—%%” or 44” thick—special shape. 

7”’x13”—-%” thick—-special shape. 

—Inquiry No. 463. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of 
a Chicago toy manufacturer who before Christ- 
mas, 1921, found a very large demand for this 
toy made from cardboard, which, however, does 
not stand up. It is his belief that a large 
market can be built up for the toy when made 
of wood and he prefers to use yellow poplar. 
The inquirer has been given the names of a 
number of manufacturers of that wood and his 
name and address will be given to any lumber- 
man upon request. 

Interest in wooden toys is steadily growing, 
and lumbermen are finding this field an increas- 
ingly profitable one in which to dispose of short 
stock. In some cases, however, it is more eco- 
nomical to make toys from stock length mate- 
rial, this depending upon the character of the 
toy.—EDITOR. | 
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ORGANIZED TO HANDLE COAST WOODS 


New York, Jan. 2.—Ralph C. Angell yester- 
day severed his connection with the Willapa 
Lumber Co. and at the same time became vice 
president of the Babcock-Angell Lumber Co. 
The new firm opened its offices at 5623 Grand 
Central Terminal Building. The announcement 
is one of the most interesting and noteworthy 
that has occurred in metropolitan lumber cir- 
cles in some time. 


Mr. Angell is thoroly versed in the west 
Coast phase of the lumber business and, as the 
new firm will deal entirely in products from the 
Pacific, its inauguration adds more emphasis to 
the increasing hold of western woods on the 
eastern market. That he company will have its 
main office in New York City is a matter of 
vast importance, as most of the great western 
concerns are represented here by agencies. 


E. V. Babcock, whose term of office as mayor 
of Pittsburgh expired with the old year, is 
president of the Babcock-Angell company; 
Ralph C. Angell, vice president and general 
manager; F. R. Babcock, treasurer; C. H. Bab- 
cock, secretary. All three of the Messrs. Bab- 
cock are of the old Babcock Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, the largest manufacturer and whole- 
saler of hardwoods in the United States. The 
two companies will be run as entirely separate 
firms. 


Arthur Yereance, who has been assistant to 
Mr. Angell for the last year and who has made 
himself thoroly familiar with the New York 


trade, will take charge of the Willapa inter- 
ests here. The offices of the Willapa Lumber 
Co. will remain the same. 

The purpose and object of the newly formed 
organization is the handling of west Coast 
woods in car and cargo shipments to the At- 
lantiec seaboard. 

The company will at once open up a mill office 
in Portland, Ore., and the principal sales office 
will be in this city. 





Chicago Statistics1920 and1921 


LUMBER RECEIPTS 
1921 1920 
2,070,593,000 feet 2,412,887,000 feet 
LUMBER SHIPMENTS 
1921 1920 
987,698,000 feet 958,175,000 feet 


SHINGLE RECEIPTS 


1921 1920 
273,346,000 235,657,000 
SHINGLE SHIPMENTS 
1921 1920 
208,756,000 178,175,000 


Note.—Chicago lumber and _ shingle 
statistics in detail covering a number of 
years will appear in a full page in the 
issue of Jan. 14.—EpiTor. 











RETIRES FROM HARDWOOD COMPANY 


MemPuHis, TENN., Jan. 3.—Franklin K. 
Turner, president Darnell- Love Lumber Co. and 
the Leland Stave & Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., 
who recently purchased the interest of P. Sten- 
ning Coate, treasurer, in the firm of Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, today closed negotia- 
tions with W. H. Russe, president, by which the 
interest of the latter is transferred to him. 
Mr. Russe tendered his resignation as presi- 
dent at the conclusion of the negotiations and 
Mr. Turner was elected to succeed him. Harry 
D. Love, vice president Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co. and treasurer of the Leland Stave & Lum- 
ber Co., was chosen treasurer. The other officers 
remain the same as heretofore—G. A. Farber, 
vice president; E. C. Gause, secretary, and H. 
Johannsen, assistant secretary. The business of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.) will be continued under 
the same name as at present and the force now 
employed at the offices of the company will be 
maintained. 


W. H. Russe, who thus retires from active 
connection with the hardwood lumber industry, 
is one of the best known lumbermen in the South. 
His firm has specialized for years in export busi- 
ness and has a large clientele in Europe. He re- 
tains his interest, jointly with Mrs. George D. 
Burgess, wife of his former partner, in about 
12,000 acres of hardwood timber lands in Mis- 
sissippi. He has announced no plans for the 
future. He contemplated a visit to Europe the 
latter part of this month but has abandoned 
this idea for the present. 





ST. LOUIS RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS FOR 1920 AND 1921 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN herewith presents the first complete 
figures of the receipts and shipments of lumber 
at St. Louis by carlonds for the twelve months 
of 1921, as compiled by its St. Louis repres 
tive from the monthly reports of the - 


with 1920, 1919, and 1918. 

Receipts of lumber during 1921 totaled 137,- 
220 carloads, as against 126,801 carloads in 
1920, a gain of 10,419. In 1919, the receipts 
were 143,392 carloads, 5,172 cars more than in 
1921. In 1921, the receipts were 117,003 car- 
loads, or 20,217 cars less than in 1921. 


Shipments of lumber during 1921 totaled 
109,416 carleads as against 95,311 in 1920, a 
gain of 4,105 carloads. In 1919 the shipments 
were 100,487 carloads, or 9,029 carloads less 
than in 1921. In 1918 the shipments were 72,- 
168 carloads, or 37,248 carloads less than in 
1921. The figures follow: 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER AT ST. LOUIS, 1921, IN CARLOADS 









= April May June = Aug. Sept. 
9 8 


5 ee 7 
e4 92 176 177 202 282 231 
2,000 1,562 1,642 1,490 1, = 1,318 1,501 
20 44 35 51 48 43 
25 41 50 16 30 14 26 


367 212 240 276 219 266 215 
1,018 1,422 1,410 1,913 1,522 1,634 1,761 
84 63 63 447 610 


0 493 542 679 2 5 634 

8 9 8 2 

142 132 190 211 145 150 174 

2,167 2,061 2,230 2,310 1,967 2,011 2,264 
72 67 69 75 56 50 

pa: a" “Sergi oo. sate. a eerie 

27 15 11 3 3 7 12 

‘| (eee eer ee ee , Serre > 

29 12 30 21 18 20 35 

25 35 53 48 63 103 


10,893 10,211 11,017 12,432 9,946 10,927 11,724 


13,006 6,803 7,607 9,647 10,727 10,184 11,007 
9,527 10,444 11,765 13,341 14,386 12,848 13,704 
8,503 15,565 14,521 12,155 10,638 11,469 10,275 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 1921 1920 1919 1918 
12 7 8 86 48 28 41 
245 511 276 «=62,531 «= 2,457) 0S 2,641 «= 8,029 
1,764 2,005 1,610 19,785 20,185 17,791 18,676 
8&4 53 486 320 485 167 


21 10 7 286 369 305 
255 323 331 3,256 1,852 1,193 1,278 
1,990 1,873 1,591 17,710 9,69: 6,016 6,374 
492 784 716 «68,101 11,940 12,000 15,547 
5,221 5,577 4,744 9 44,996 62,024 41,687 
822 1,063 831 7,890 9,061 10,436 8,39: 
3 9 3 79 72 1 
172 184 202 81,875 2,333 2,974 1,485 
2,333 2,640 2,184 25,011 19,380 23,957 15,576 
143 1 1,369 779 
2 25 9 176 447 439 342 
esanne ) aduwed > jeduds) ' shag 93 82 115 
B acces 8 21 19 26 i 
15 16 é 1244 384 499 60 
64 55 175 154 45 340 
36 48 34 480 914 583 
48 70 588 1 1,115 
enataly ) sadee: ) \tawem® penne 3 2 4 
13,560 15,436 12,800 137,220  .....  .s.+2 ewer 
12,239 11, Tt 8 eee eee ee 
14,085 12,3816 13,240 .....  .«--. 143,392 _...... 
7,812 7,677 Feet bewes * eeeee, | ‘weaen 117,003 


SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER FROM ST. LOUIS, 1921, IN CARLOADS 





chants’ Exchange. Comparisons are made 
RAILROADS Jan. Feb. 
Chicago & Alton (Mo, Div.)............. 1 6 
eee 107 148 
St. Louis, San Francisco Ry............. 2,069 1,611 
a Oe A CS Ree 14 16 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific.......... 15 31 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry........... 282 270 
St. Louis Southwestern Oe rere 869 707 
St. Louis Iron Mountain & Southern..... 920 775 
ae Ss ete: See 2,974 2,867 
ec en inncues 454 605 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis....... 5 4 
Louisville & Nashville.................. 83 90 
Mobile & Ohio RR... 1,323 1,601 
Southern Railway 54 42 
AUER iaviaiveeeestescconie “evans: eledas 
Chicago & yma on pane} 16 2 
C., 6., G & Bt. OS SSA eee ae ee 
Pittsburgh, Geckena, NS | eS eee ee 
Wabash Railway (East ) ae? 1 
Toledo, St. L. & Nog 4 8 
Chicago, Peoria & St. RR 21 7 
Chicago, B. & Q. RR. M gent |S Ae 154 43 
Chicago, B. & Q, RR. (West Div.)...... 24 22 
ES ES a ee 
ee a ee ee 
I ES ain ncmwed be aaheensewncens 9,389 8,876 
RC, CoC aca wnecedeeeedécnas.ois 11,846 11,289 
PT GG «Cu wie hen deals ad asia 8,313 9,464 
EOUNE CEE Seavecdsecceceteassenc ee 4,774 5,857 
Jan, Feb. 
Chicago & Alton RR. (Mo. Div.)........ 37 70 
Missouri Pacific Ln & Ci SNRTS OEE es aad 52 21 
WOUGGE Dees CWORER sc cccccescscees 260 119 
Ohicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.. 7 14 
St. Louis, San Francisco Ry........ 52 32 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas RR... ats 157 116 
ee ee eee ee 
St. a. Iron Mountain & Southern.... 74 32 
St. I.., M. & 8S. Ry. (Ill. Div.).. ee 14 15 
Illinois "Sentral Pe Aétkcasennw nde ab esac 439 230 
Louisville, Henderson & St. ge 6 
Louisville & — . RPP er Pee 4 15 
OE SER DE cccccned ewes cévewipes 7 5 
NE RE ale halk aks 6846 W645 006.400 52 101 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern......... 544 413 
Guleago e Alton (Main Line)........... 484 563 
Ons ee PU De daddodéccenes 858 882 
Shade %e Eastern Illinois RR.......... 753 186 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. L.. 1,481 1,548 
Wabash Railway (Bast Pieecneseet éavées 1,061 1,067 
Toledo, St. L. & by nao ae Rain wk ad 6 6 413 630 
Chicago, Peoria & ~“" dune cat aae a 162 265 
Chicago, Burlington & son (East)... 422 450 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey (West)... 288 177 
BC. Tee, Seow Ge RRO. icc cccoses “gece 3 
i MRE Ans cise Netra Pic denkare naudect, -«tetalitea ans 
EE ido Eva's Ca Gee ObKb bad hc tie 7.071 6,960 
EN EE) dvb Ag daacdeeceteaRenwcass 9,003 8,650 
EE cade daca wells <adh wie cbs 5,360 5,742 ~ 
ROUEN GME Vantadeexcts dane ebacseds 3,345 3,322 


March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
5 10 1 1 : 1 


76 72 71 43 58 
157 160 167 176 180 167 172 
1 1 14 13 17 
43 48 52 45 30 51 37 
128 85 91 99 73 115 99 
44 37 36 26 29 16 14 
11 29 25 56 61 24 22 
315 482 540 528 426 619 701 

3 6 5 3 3 10 
15 35 20 21 23 25 40 
9 9 5 5 
181 180 208 237 178 231 287 
135 458 599 541 436 473 558 
703 865 939 872 736 853 987 
956 842 831 1,176 1,084 1,050 1,145 
226 510 839 694 3 
1,608 1,039 1,105 1,338 1,377 1,496 1,470 
1,447 1,323 1,725 1,818 1,315 1, 1,486 
969 892 950 1,080 7 911 
373 360 298 314 338 282 
5: 441 476 471 363 512 530 
206 168 191 243 156 189 231 

2 p> 10 8 7 7 
8,593 8,148 9,196 9,840 8,216 9,172 9,783 

10,524 4,875 6,467 7,384 6,174 8, 7 

6,777 8,034 9,057 10, 11,222 10,839 11,016 
4,718 9,117 8,320 7,022 7,269 8,004 6,148 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 1921 —_ 1919 1918 


dvead soene” «ones 127 7 6 
71 50 52 683 852 1,127 2,120 
195 193 155 2,101 588 3,815 . 
eeces 1 108 186 é 
40 27 48 505 505 508 
12 124 75 1,282 —_ 614 147 
oreee 8 66 e ee eel o 
15 21 16 360 586 753 
21 28 43 349 1,027 2,144 924 
813 837 6,432 6,022 6, 5,965 
1 62 106 
33 52 47 330 129 68 132 
14 14 9 97 181 137 512 
276 271 232 2,434 293 2 301 
405 6,165 7,040 9,459 4,880 
1,104 965 10,015 2,845 1,453 2,000 
1,146 1,186 1,040 12,146 10,452 12,905 5,468 
713 741 6,677 6,951 3,683 4,421 
1,705 1,455 1,406 16,978 10,233 13,127 8,944 
1,537 1,563 17,388 14,151 ,387 9,107 
1,792 A 1,121 i 4,848 j 4,734 
1 f 4,006 4,552 1,738 5,953 
5,894 4,321 . 7,175 
199 262 166 2,476 5,185 4,791 4,166 
49 45 32 239 1 89 
11,191 11,762 9,529 100,461 ..... ....- oe 
578 021 7,680 = .... Ss eer Yee ree 
10,721 10,006 10,066 .....  «.s-- 100,487 _...... 
A 4,813 GE cccce = saves = nese 72,168 


Note.—Noa separate record is made by the Merchants’ Exchange of shingle receipts and shipments, these being classified as lumber. 
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MUST COLLECT FREIGHT OR LOSE IT 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 31.—Shippers of lum- 
ber will be interested in a decision of the ap- 
pellate division of the New York supreme court, 
holding that the New York Central Railroad 
can not recover from the Warren Ross Lumber 
Co., of Jamestown, N. Y., freight charges on 
. shipment of lumber consigned to that com- 
pany, which it had instructed the carrier to 
deliver to a Boston buyer upon payment of the 
freight charges. 


The shipment in question was made by a 
Saginaw (Mich.) concern and was consigned to 
the Warren Ross Lumber Co., at Boston, Mass. 
The carrier delivered the shipment to the Boston 
concern to which it had been sold by the con- 
signee, but did not collect the freight charges 
in accordance with the instructions. Later the 
Boston concern was placed in a receiver’s hands 
and the carrier, being unable to collect the 
charges there, brought suit against the con- 
signee. 


On trial in the lower court at Buffalo deci- 
sion was made for the plaintiff; but upon 
appeal the decision was reversed, the higher 
court holding that the only contract between the 
plaintiff and defendant was in the letter of the 
latter instructing the former to deliver the lum- 
ber and. collect the charges. In assuming to 
deliver without collecting the plaintiff violated 
the terms of the contract; and inasmuch as the 
buyer at the time of delivery was solvent and 
therefore able to make payment of the freight 
charges, the carrier must suffer the loss due to 
its own failure to collect at that time. 


SaEGEBAEBEBEEBEEBEEABE: 


POWER COMPANY TO LOG 100,000 ACRES 


San FrRANcIsco, CALIF., Dee. 31.—According 
to advices from Colfax, Calif., Fred Tuttle, at- 
torney for the Central Sierra Power Co., a new 
concern now being formed in New York to enter 
the California field, lumbering will be made one 
of the prominent features of the enterprise. 
There is much white pine timber on the water- 
shed, comprising about 100,000 acres virtually 
controlled hy these interests. A big hydro- 
electric development is contemplated along the 
north fork of the American and Rubicon rivers. 
Plans contemplate the construction of mills in 
the vicinity of Colfax,.and it .is estimated that 
lumbering operations will extend over a period 
of fifty years, say the promoters. 


NEW MILL AT HUTTIG STARTS OPERATIONS 


Hurtic, Ark., Jan. 2.—The new mill of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. started operations 
today. This mill is the largest operated by the 
company and takes the place of the one de- 
stroyed by fire last May. Reconstruction plans 
provided for the installation of everything that 
is modern in housing, machinery and other es- 
sential equipment for the milling, protecting 
and shipping of lumber. Continuous cover is 
furnished for all products from the pond to the 
ear. The new mill produces between twenty 
and twenty-two cars of finished, kiln dried 
Arkansas shortleaf pine daily, and is now op- 
gg on full time producing immediate or- 

ers. 


BAG eeeaeaesaeseaas. 


WILL MEET TO TALK OVER PLANS 


NEw York, Jan. 2.—There will be an im- 
portant meeting of all officers of the Emporium 
Lumber Co. at Conifer, N. Y., about Jan. 10, 
to go over the business of the last year and to 
talk over plans for the future. The New York 
branch of the company at 5735 Grand Central 
Terminal is in charge of W. E. Van Wert. 


Three band mills are owned and operated in 
the Adirondacks, two at Cranberry Lake and 
one at Conifer. These mills are located on the 
Grasse River railroad, built by the Emporium 
Lumber Co. interests. Prior to five years ago 
this company cleared in Pennsylvania 250,000 
acres of hardwoods. The company handles hard- 
woods exclusively, all of the Jumber being band- 
sawn and assorted into different grades, kinds 


and thicknesses. The company owns a large 
acreage in Vermont, but at present is letting it 
lie idle. It caters to yards, wholesalers, whole- 
sale consumers and big industrial consumers in 
ear lots. It owns many millions of feet of 
northern hardwoods, including birch, beech, 
maple, cherry, ash ete. Birch is reported to be 
in the greatest demand at present. One of the 
mills of the company at Cranberry Lake started 
running recently and is now turning out large 
supplies. 

‘*T am still most optimistic,’’ said Mr. Van 
Wert, ‘‘and I certainly look for a good year 
and feel that people are making a great mistake 
to look for lower prices, because they are not 
coming. Prices are going higher, as there is not 
enough lumber to go around.’’ 


SPEER EBAEEBEEBaEAB 


TO REPRESENT WESTERN PINERS IN DENVER 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan, 2.—Dave H. Cale, former- 
ly of this city and one of the most popular 
lumbermen of this territory, after a few years 
absence has returned to Denver and opened 
offices in the First National Bank Building here 
as the representative in this territory for the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., of McCloud, Calif., 
and the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore., two 
of the most important manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia white pine. 

The Denver sales office for these two mills 
will handle all of the territory west of the Mis- 





DAVE H. CALE, DENVER, COLO. ; 


Representing McCloud River Lumber Co. and the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


souri River. Mr. Cale has just arrived in Den- 
ver after spending several weeks visiting the 
plants of the two companies. He was accom- 
panied on this trip by his two salesmen, Bob 
McCormack, of Omaha, and Harrison Cale, of 
Wichita, Kan. 

Dave Cale has friends in the lumber business 
from coast to coast, not the least number of 
whom reside in Seattle, Wash., where Mr. Cale 
spent most of last year. He is a native of 
Indianapolis, Ind., altho neither a poet nor an 
author. As a conversationalist however, the 
reputation of that good old State is upheld by 
Dave. Most of his life has been spent in the 
lumber business, altho he did digress long 
enough to become a shingle manufacturer and 
saw off enough of one finger to make him a life 
time member of that clan. 


For the last three years he has been buying 
for the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
in the Spokane, Portland and Seattle districts. 
Prior to that he was for some time a salesman 
for the California Sugar & White Pine Co. 

Mr. Cale’s many friends in the trade, coupled 
with his ability to make new friends and his 
wide knowledge of the pine business, speak well 
for the Denver sales office of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co. and the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


SOME “INSIDE STUFF” 


Hoquiam, WasH., Dec. 31.—In sending out 
his monthly letter to the trade at the beginning 
of the new year W. B. Mack, of the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., has departed from 
the usual discussion of market conditions in 
order to give some ‘‘ inside stuff’’ about the lum- 
ber industry. This unique letter, which no doubt 
will be read with great interest is as follows: 


The lumber business is a complicated industry 
and has many phases and angles, many of which 
are but imperfectly known by those engaged in the 
trade. Naturally, each of us thinks that the 
worst part of the business has fallen to his lot 
and that the other fellow has a snap—a regular 
bed of roses compared to the rough and thorny path 
that he has to pull the load over. Can I give you 
a word picture of western conditions that you 
would go up against if you decided to engage in 
the lumber business in that vast unknown, “the 
West’? 

In the first place you would look up timber lands 
and you would be offered various tracts at vastly 
different prices; you would secure to look over the 
timber men who were familiar wtih the country 
and its advantages, and more particularly its dis- 
advantages, as each section of the country has its 
own brand of disadvantage that the local people 
do not boast of. The men would be required to 
report on the quantity, quality and cost of bring- 
ing the timber to market, and the chances are you 
would find that the body of timber held at the 
highest price per thousand feet would be the 
cheapest in the end where cost of logs to the mill 
was the final result. 

Satisfying yourself as to the kind and quality of 
timber, you would look up a sawmill location and 
determine the capacity and kind of plant you 
wished to operate, taking into account the trade 
you wished to cater to. We will say that you de- 
vided on a mill to cut 150,000 feet a day of eight 
hours. This mill, if well constructed, should last 
for twenty years, and to guarantee the plant for 
that length of time you would be obliged to buy 
or bargain for enough timber to keep the plant go- 
ing for that length of time, say 50,000,000 a year 
for twenty years, or 1,000,000,000 feet, that at a fair 
price, for well situated timber, would be about 
$3,000,000. Your mill, dock, kilns and sheds would 
cost you about $500,000. 


While this was going on and money being spent 
you would be dined and toasted and made much of; 
the local papers would ring with your virtues and 
praise would be aplenty. The glad day would at 
last arrive. The logging engines-and camp outfit 
that would cost you another quarter of a million 
dollars would be operating, logs were at the mill, 
and the saws would hum and fill the air with the 
sweet smell of rosin. Your fond hopes were real- 
ized ; you looked about waiting for a grand acclaim, 
but an oppressive silence would be in the air. The 
only extended hand was that of the tax gatherer. 


While you were toiling he was not idle. Your 
trees were counted and optimistically estimated, 
your $3,750,000 investment was then a going con- 
cern and for tax purposes worth vastly more than 
you had paid for it. Unearned increment had 
crept in, brick school houses and paved roads will 
have been built to care for the coming crowds, 
special taxes that you never heard of have been 
voted on, and carried, while you worried about 
the location of the kilns or some other question 
that bothered at the time. 

You go on your way sawing wood and wonder- 
ing and paying, floods will come and go, fires will 
sweep thru some of your timber, things will happen 
and costs will climb, but you console yourself. You 
are made of “stern stuff.”” Mishaps do not dis- 
hearten, they are part of the game. And deter- 
mination wins etc. 

After a few years of this and close study of 
the propaganda put out by the would be conservers 
of our forests, vou will hold communion with 
yourself and decide to put in another boiler or two 
and add this or that to increase your output and 
get your timber to market before the tax gatherers 
have taken it from you. As a recreation and 
pleasure you can write your friends in the retail 
end of the game, telling them why you continue to 
run and shove lumber onto them at less than it 
cost you and they will believe you, maybe. You 
can tell them that while your timber is magnificent 
it also has magnificent defects that must be cut 
out, leaving a lot of short lumber on your hands 
that you are anxious to dispose of at any old price. 
You can call their attention to the odd length lum- 
ber that they should use and save trimming back 
a good piece to even feet at great waste; and you 
will be chilled by the solemn stillness that will be 
your greeting. 

Now and then you will have your fun with the 
revenue collectors of infernal tax, explaining about 
the million you have made and which you have 
doubtless hidden about you. 

You will be serenaded by sweet sounds of what 
should be done to perpetuate our future wood sup- 
ply, and it will console you in your hours of sad- 
ness and need. 

Writer trusts that this bright and optimistic 
picture of the business will not induce too many of 
the merchants of wood to forsake their tedious and 
soul wrecking part of the business to rush out and 
“show us,” but if you are bound to come, all we 
can say is, ‘don’t crowd.” 
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Chronological Lumber Record for 1921 


Standing on the threshold of a new year and 
looking back over the months of 1921 the lum- 
berman is apt to breathe a deep sigh and re- 
mark soulfully ‘‘Some Year!’’ Then, gathering 
up the shattered remains of his 1920 pros- 
perity, he hopefully takes St. Paul’s advice, 
and ‘‘ forgetting those things which are behind 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before’’ presses toward the mark—not entirely 
a mark of material prosperity but that of 
community, industrial and national welfare. 
The average lumberman seems to be a good deal 
like a rubber ball. No matter what conditions 
may be you can’t keep him down. He serenely 
bobs up again and goes swiftly and gayly on 
his way. Thus, tho it has been a year of 
trouble and much worry, the lumber industry 
has come thru it with colors flying, and logger, 
manufacturer, salesman and dealer are looking 
forward with confidence and determination to 
make 1922 a year of progress. 

Actual events have not been spectacular. It 
has been mostly a grim hanging on, an effort 
toward general deflation, a quickening of the 
building situation, and a gradual return to 
‘‘normaley.’’ It is difficult to pick out the out- 
standing features from the almost uniform level 
of the year. In the general welfare of the 
country undoubtedly the most important event 
since the incoming of the Harding administra- 
tion is the disarmament conference in Washing- 
ton, and probably second in importance is the 
federal loan for agricultural purposes. In the 
lumber industry attention has been centered 
largely on the fight for lower rates and the 
building wage settlements, the two factors 
which most affect the welfare of the industry. 
Without very much acclaim there has been 
made considerable advancement in mechanical 
equipment and in waste reduction and the re- 
tailer has made this year a notable one by 
his very general adoption of newer sales 
methods, service rooms, truck delivery, dis- 
play features and high class advertising, all of 
which have made very great progress during 
the year. A chronological list of some of the 
more notable events of the year follows, and 
we believe that this survey shows that the 
bumps have not been too hard, and that the 
lumber. business in general is going on im the 
same old comfortable way in spite of the un- 
favorable conditions. 


General 


Jan. 5-6—Mass meeting of lumbermen in Chi- 
cago; plans publicity campaign for lumber and 
to aid in revival of building industry; arranges 
for general conference of building material men. 

Jan, 8—Delegation of lumbermen, headed by John 
Henry Kirby, visits President-elect Harding at 
Marion. 

Jan. 10—Federal Trade Commission files report on 
lumber industry, production and prices, and ac- 
cuses associations of price fixing and elimination 
of competition. 

Jan. 15-17—Hearing before ways and means com- 
mittee of House on proposed lumber tariff. 

Jan. 22-23—Conference of building material pro- 
we on housing shortage and building situa- 

on. 

Jan. 27-28—Chamber of Commerce of United 
States calls housing conference; need of cheaper 
building materials stressed; financing of home 
construction discussed; immigration question 
comes up. 

Feb. 14—Long-Bell Lumber Co. installs first-aid 
car equipped for treatment of all kinds of inju- 

_ ries received by men in logging. 

Feb. 14—Logging and manufacturing representa- 
tives present views on lumber tariff at hearing 
before ways and means committee; loggers ask 
tariff; lumber manufacturers do not want it; 
shingle men opposed. 

Feb. 21—Department of Justice files petition in 
district court of eastern Missouri seeking to en- 
join Southern Pine Association and restrain its 
activities. 

March 19—West Coast manufacturers begin study 
of eastern requirements; report of supervisor of 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau on eastern ob- 
jections to western grades. 

More? 26-April 2—“Own Your Home” exposition in 
“hicago, 

April, 1—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
builds frame house in one day as boost to build- 


ng. 

April 18—Federal Trade Commission’s report on 
lumber industry made public. 

May 14—Grading rules committee of National 
Hardwood Lumber Association prepares report on 


changes in grading rules to be presented at next 
meeting. 

May 16—Supreme Court decision in La Belle Iron 
Works case that increased value of property or 
natural resources is income and taxable under 
income tax laws. 

May 24—Secretary of Commerce Hoover calls con- 
ference of lumber representatives on gathering 
of business data to aid in adjusting supply to 
market. 

June 29—Fordney tariff bill reported to the House. 

July 1—Suit against St. Louis Millmen’s Associa- 
tion filed by State’s attorney charging violation 
of antitrust law. 

July 7—Suit filed against St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange and the St. Louis Material Dealers’ 
Association by State’s attorney on antitrust law 
violation charge. 

Aug. 20—Revenue bill of 1921 passes House of 
Representatives, 

Aug. 24—Congress amends Section 24 of the War 
Finance Act to permit advances for agricultural 
purposes ; provides $1,000,000,000 credit for re 
lief of agricultural conditions. 

Sept. 21—Senate committee makes important 
changes in revenue Dill. 

Se —— conference in Wash- 
ngton. 

Oct. 10—Fire Prevention Day; National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association publishes in public 
press thruout the country the plans for fire re- 
sistive construction perfected by engineers after 
comprehensive tests. 

Oct. 11-13—“‘Open Competition Plan” hearing. 

Oct. 17—Missouri case against St. Louis associa- 
tions; State closes case. 

“— 11—Disarmament conference begins in Wash- 
ngton. 

Nov. 21—War Finance Corporation announces mem- 
— of corn belt advisory committee on farm 
oan. 

Nov. 23—Senate passes revenue bill, 

Dec. 1—Chicago gets milling-in-transit privilege. 

Dec. _ a close case in Missouri ouster 
suit. 

Dec. 14—Edward Hines announces some details of 
negotiations with French government for 240,- 
000,000 feet of southern pine lumber. 

Dec. 16—State resumes in Missouri ouster case. 

Dec. 19—Supreme Court decision in “Open Compe- 
tition Plan” case affirms district court’s injunc- 
tion. 


Forestry and Conservation 


While the progress of the proposed national 
forestry policy is slow and nothing much has 
transpired during the last year towards the 
adoption of any plan of the kind, nevertheless 
it has been a year of great progress in reforesta- 
tion, conservation, waste reduction and utilia- 
tion. The most notable movement has been that 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which appointed a committee to hold hearings 
in various important centers thruout the coun- 
try, obtaining a comprehensive knowledge of the 
situation and the feeling of the lumbermen in 
the matter. Great progress has been -made in 
the South where two of the larger lumber com- 
panies have begun reforesting and where a 
practical summer forestry school was conducted 
on the lands of these operators. In the West 
the biggest fight has been toward fire pro- 
tection and insect control, and certainly the 
first work has been very successful, for no very 
great fire losses have been sustained during the 
year. The insect control work which has just 
begun promises much in the way of forest con- 
servation. Following are some of the more im- 
portant events in this field: 


Jan. 5—Forest experiment stations for Louisiana, 
Colorado and other States proposed by Ransdell 
bill in House. 

Jan. 10—Federal hearings on appropriations for 
fire protection, forest land purchases, Forests 
— Laboratory and a national forestry 
policy. 

Jan. 24—Bill introduced in Ohio for forest con- 
servation, fire protection, planting, purchase of 
waste lands for reforesting. 

Jan. 26—Gifford Pinchot opposes the Snell bill at 
hearing before House committee ; Greeley, Graves, 
and representatives of lumber and pulp and pa- 
per interests speak for bill; Pinchot attacks 
Greeley’s stand. 

Feb. 23-24—-Forestry conferences held in Chicago 
at Association of Commerce and Union League 
Club ; Greeley outlines proposed national policy ; 
lumbermen and foresters speak; vote to further 
forest conservation and reforestation in each 
state represented ; organization of Central States 
Forestry Conference and State forestry commit- 


tees. 

March 7—Michigan organizes forestry department 
and State Farm Bureau; pooled production and 
marketing of timber by small producers as a 
means of reforesting small areas; wood-lots; will 
establish bonded yards to concentrate product. 

March 30—Wisconsin Forestry & Development Con- 
gress held; organizes to continue work; declares 


principles on forestry, taxation, conservation and 
utilization. 

April 10—Chamber of Commerce of United States 
—— committee with David L. Goodwillie 
of Chicago, as chairman, to study the forestry 
situation of the country with a view to suggest- 
ing a forestry policy for the nation. 

May 22-28—Forest Protection Week, proclaimed by 
President Harding, is observed all over country. 

June 2—Southern Pine Association = in 
Chicago passes resolution favoring the principles 
of the Snell bill. 

June 27—Hearing in New York on forestry policy 
for nation; conducted by committee of United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

July 18-19—National chamber’s committee on for- 
estry holds meeting in Chicago. 

July 21—Meeting on forestry renee held in Min- 
neapolis under auspices of National chamber’s 
committee. be 

July 22—Southern Forestry Congress held at At- 
lanta; urges southern States to adopt forestry 
policies; that Federal and State governments 
coéperate in appropriations for forest protec- 
tion and in demonstration work in forestry on 
farms; that a southern school of foresters be es- 
tablished for training professional foresters. 

July 23—Forestry committee of Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States holds meeting in Spokane. 

om 29-30—Forestry committee holds meeting in 

ortland. 

July 30—Forestry committee hearing in Tacoma. 

_ 38—Forestry committee hearing in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Aug. 15—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes statement on stand on Snell bill 
and national forestry policy. 

Nov. 5—Klamath-Lake Counties Forest Fire As- 
sociation issues report on pine beetle infestation 
in southern Oregon and northern California, and 
asks government appropriation for fight on pest; 
proposes = of insect control. 

Nov. 14— re committee holds meeting in 
New Orleans; important testimony of lumber- 
men and foresters of South on forestry possi- 
bilities in that territory. 

Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation holds annual meeting in San Francisco ; 
approves codéperation of Federal, State and 
private interests in formulating and carrying 
out forest policy; approves Forest Service re- 
quirements and study of them; pledges support 
to work of eradicating white pine blister rust, 
insect control etc. and appoints committee on 
these matters. 


Transportation and Freight Rates 


Of course the great feature of the transpor- 
tation situation has been the struggle for re- 
duced rates which has in some measure been 
successful. This fight, beginning the last of 
1920 is just reaching its climax as the year 
draws to its close. But side by side with this 
has been the tremendous growth of water ship- 
ment of lumber, particularly thru the Panama 
Canal. Millions of feet have made the coast- 
to-coast trip and have been sold in eastern mar- 
kets, without paying the oxorbitant rail rate. 
Some details of these and other developments 
in lumber transportation are listed below: 


Jan. 29—Steamship companies reduce rates on 
shingles via Panama Canal from Puget Sound to 
Atlantic coast; conference between wholesalers 
of Seattle and steamship representatives to fix 
rates in order that wholesalers may determine 
delivered price. 

Jan. 29—Portland Dock Commission, Portland, 
Ore., and Fulton Lumber Terminal Co., of New 
York, begin negotiations for coast-to-coast lum- 
ber shipments. 

Feb. 23-24—Conference in Chicago between east- 
ern and western roads on rates from west Coast; . 
western railroads reduce to midwestern points. 

Feb. 23—Eastern roads refuse to lower rates. 

March 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
calls conference on hardwood rates ; railroad men 
refuse reduction. 

March 15—Shingle manufacturers ask fir lumber 
rates on shingles; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing in Seattle. 

March 31—Reduced rates on lumber from west 
Coast to middlewestern points go into effect. 

April 19—Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cision grants milling-in-transit privilege to Mem- 
phis and Louisville. 

May 16—Cargo of more than 1,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir from Columbia River district ar- 
rives via Panama Canal at New London, Conn., 
after seventeen-day trip. 

June 2—Conference between railway executives and 
lumber manufacturers and consumers held in 
Washington on reducing rates. 

June 13-18—lInterstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing in Chicago on $10 penalty charge case. 

June 27—Large number of cargoes from Pacific 
coast reach New York via Panama Canal. ‘ 

July 23—Record cargo of lumber shipped by Bur- 
ton-Beebe Lumber Co. from Seattle to New York 
via Panama Canal (4,500,000 feet). 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1—Interstate Commerce Commission 

earing in Anson, Gilkey & Hurd millwork rate 


case. ' 
Sept. 29—Carriers refuse to lower hardwood rates 
at end of conference in Washington. 
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Sept. 29-Oct. 10—Hearing in hardwood rate case. 
Oct. 15—Announcement is made of plans for large 
terminal in Boston for West Coast forest prod- 


ucts. 

Oct. 19—Announced that railroads approve reduc- 
tion of rates from Pacific Northwest points to 
New England destinations. 

Oct. 31—Interstate Commerce Commission hearing 
on $10 penalty charge and Clover Leaf railroad’s 
proposal to cancel charge. 

Nov. 2—Coast-to-coast rates lowered. 

Dec. 1—Chicago gets milling-in-transit privilege. 

Dec. 5—Briefs filed in millwork rate case (Anson, 
Gilkey & Hurd). 

Dec. 13—Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
caer finds $10 penalty charge reasonable and 
awful, 

Dec, 14—General rate reduction hearing begins in 
Washington. 

Dec. 24—-Lower coast-to-coast rates on lumber go 
into effect. 


Labor and Industrial Relations 


The building wage situation has _ over- 
shadowed most other developments in the labor 
situation. The most important event as bear- 
ing upon the lumber industry is probably the 
building wage award of Judge Landis, of Chi- 
cago, who had been asked to arbitrate the mat- 
ter, and the failure of some of the unions to 
accept the award. Tho wage troubles in other 
cities have been equally serious and the general 
labor situation has been threatening thruout 
the year, the Chicago case has received the 
most publicity and will go down in history 
probably as a vital moment in industrial de- 
velopment. The unemployment situation became 
very serious at the beginning of the year and 
in spite of the efforts of the Department of 
Commerce and its committees in the various 
districts, is still serious. Indications point to a 
better condition soon after the beginning of 
the year, however. Following are a few of the 
labor happenings of the year: 

Feb. 5—Seattle carpenters accept reduced wages. 
Feb. 8—Robert P. Brindell, president Building 

Trades Council, New York a sentenced to 

Sing Sing following investigation of building 

graft by Lockwood committee, 

June 1—Illinois Society of Architects in meeting 
at Chicago urges open shop in building trades. 
June 3—Everett mill workers go on strike be- 

_ cause of reduced wages. 

— 26-30—Unemployment conference in Wash- 
ngton. 

Nov. 10—Citizens’ 





Committee to Enforce Landis 
Award appointed by Chicago Association of 
Commerce (Chronology of -Landis arbitration 
will be found under “Building and Housing”’). 

Nov. 19—Open shop in effect in,carpenter and cer- 
tain other building trades in Chicago. 


Housing and Building 
Every effort has been made to get building 
started and to a great extent has succeeded. 
Building has increased very rapidly in spite of 
the wage rows and the obstructionist attitude of 
the unions. In Chicago this reached an acute 
stage upon the rendering of the Landis award, 
when some of the unions refused to accept the 
decision, tho they had agreed to submit to ar- 
bitration, and building has been again stopped 
in this city to a considerable extent. The gen- 
eral situation thruout the country is, however, 
most encouraging, and the local difficulties in 
some sections will undoubtelly be ironed out in 
time for the spring revival of building which 

is confidently predicted on every hand. 


Jan, 21-22—Conference of building material pro- 
ducers in Chicago; endorses conference on hous- 
ing conditions called by Chamber of Commerce 
of United States; pledges to do best to bring 
about better conditions; to ask Congress to 
modify excess profits tax, the Adamson Act and 
Clayton Act; disapproves interference by Gov- 
ernment commissions ; discount laws, prices, dis- 
cussed and lower building costs urged. 

Feb. 7—Building investigation in Boston. 

Feb. 14-18—Building conference in Philadelphia 
discusses wage reduction, heating costs; prices. 

Feb. 19—Canadian lumbermen and supply dealers 
form Joint Committee for Revival of Building 
Industry in Canada; adopt strong resolutions to 
push construction of all kinds, 

Feb. 21—National Builders’ Supply Association an- 
nual in Chicago; discusses housing conditions ; 
labor problems; prices; renting problems. 

ons ~! ane, construction lockout in Chicago 

egins. : 

May 21-—Survey of labor and material cost factors 
in construction as proposed by Hoover com- 
mittee of Engineering Council of Federated En- 
gineering Societies. ’ 

May 24—St. Louis building probe. 

Sept. 7—Judge K. M. Landis renders decision in 
building wage row which had been submitted to 
him for arbitration; some unions refuse to ac- 


e cept. 
« Nov. 5—Citizens’ Committee to Enforce Landis 


Wage Award formed by Association of Commerce. 
Dec. 30—Building trades unions decide to fight 
Landis wage award and call strike for Jan 4. 


Shingles Still Have a Rocky Road 


The shingle industry this year, as last, has 
provided the most spectacular performance of 
any branch of the business, for while the square 
pack agitation has by no means subsided, other 
and as exciting matters have risen to confront 
the shingle manufacturer. All over the country 
anti-shingle legislation has bobbed up and in 
many cases has been promptly downed, while 
on the west Coast the Japanese purchasing of 
red cedar has suddenly loomed in dismaying 
proportions on the horizon of the western man- 
ufacturer. That this is serious is shown by the 
many earnest discussions among the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers and action will prob- 
ably be taken early in the new year to stop the 
flaw of red cedar to the Orient. 

Jan, 29—-Shinogle shipping rates via Panama Canal 
are lowered, 
Feb. 2—Shingle Agency of British Columbia votes 


to adopt square pack. 
March 5—Shingle branch of West Coast Lumber- 


men’s Association, and Shingle Agency of 
British Columbia adopt the old guaranteed 
weight of 180 pounds per thousand of five 


bunches of clears, and 144 pounds per square of 
four bunches of clears. 

April 1—Seattle wholesalers unite on campaign for 
advertising red cedar shingles. 

May 18—Red cedar shingle manufacturers in con- 
— in Seattle decide to adhere to square 
pack. 

June 7—Cleveland lumbermen lodge protest with 
governor against proposal of Ohio State fire 
marshal to limit use of wood shingles. 

June 20—Cleveland lumbermen appoint committee 
to go to Columbus to protest against fire mar- 
shal’s attitude. 

June 27—-Omaha lumbermen start fight against 
new city building code banning shingles. 

June 29—Seattle shingle wholesalers select com- 
mittee to advertise shingles. 

July 9—California shingle manufacturers discover 
antishingle legislation, passed without their 
knowledge, goes into effect on Sept. 1. 

July 16—Fight against California antishingle law 
in full swing; press wants repeal; referendum 
petition being circulated. 

July 27—California manufacturers file antishingle 
law petition; law suspended until November 
election. 

Aug. 2—Kansas City division of National Safety 
Council begins campaign against wood shingles. 

Nov. 7—Denver wholesale lumber dealers to fight 
proposed antishingle building code. 

Nov. 12—Evanston (Ill.) fire marshal introduces 
measure to council to forbid shingles in new 


code. 

Nov. 12—Rite-Grade Shingle Association formed by 
west Coast shingle men. 

Nov. 15—Ohio shingle controversy settled by giv- 
ing each municipality power to enact own or- 
dinances on wood shingles, 

Dec. 7-9—Red Cedar Shingle Congress in Seattle ; 
discussion of Japanese purchase of cedar and its 
effect on shingle industry. 


Association Activities in 1921 


It is when the roll call of the associations is 
heard that one realizes what real progress has 
been made thruout the industry. Not a single 
meeting of any State or regional lumber asso- 
ciation but has taken up some constructive work 
and discussed new plans and ideas and new 
equipment, greatly to the benefit of its mem- 
bers and the industry. The publicity campaign 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ <As- 
sociation, the visits to plants and logging opera- 
tions by several of the associations, the study of 
cost accounting and lumber merchandising 
methods of all of the associations show some- 
thing of the trend of association thought. 
Practically every State association and all of 
the larger organizations have taken up the uni- 
form order blank, and a definite agreement on 
this important matter will soon be forthcoming, 
it is believed. The matter of inter-association 
ethics has been quite thoroly entered into and 
a scheme evolved, while arbitration of trade 
disputes has made great headway. Some of 
the major association activities are listed here: 
Jan. 4—Nylta Club formed by younger lumbermen 

of New York Lumber Trade Association. 

Jan, 5-6—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation calls conference of building material men 
in Chicago ; plans publicity campaign. 

Jan, 10—Federal Trade Commission report on lum- 
ber production and prices and accusation of price 
fixing against associations. ~ 

Jan. 12-13—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
annual at Ottawa; discusses shipping rates, ex- 
cess profits tax; reforestation ; is opposed to in- 
crease in workmen’s compensation rates; re- 
solves to investigate antishingle legislation. 

Jan. 13-15—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation annual at Denver; financial situation 
chief topic of discussion. 

Jan. 17—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago an- 
nual and banquet ; Secretary Hooper resigns after 


thirty-one years of service; traffic matters and 
inspections discussed. 

Jan. 18—-Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation annual at Indianapolis; discusses lumber 
business situation; Indiana oak supply; movies 
of tractor logging. 

Jan. 18—Annual of Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
Association; discusses tariff; Cuban contract; 
changes of classification. 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern, Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion convention at Minneapolis; discusses rela- 
tions between millman and retailer; building re- 
vival; coal situation; insurance; codperative 
marketing; Kansas industrial court; shingle 


pack. 

Jan. 18-22—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion and National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers visit cities on west Coast, inspect lum- 
ber plants and are royally entertained. 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana annual at Indianapolis; discusses build- 
ing situation; uniform order blank and cancela- 
tion evil; fire and accident insurance; trade 
marking of lumber ; sidelines ; advertising. 

Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
annual at Memphis; resolutions demand lower 
rates. 

Jan. 21—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association an- 
nual at Seattle; banquet. 

Jan, 25—yYellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association an- 
nual at Columbus; adopts uniform order blank ; 
discusses cancelation evil; reports on trade 
ethics; arbitration amendment proposed. 

Jan. 25—-Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion annual at Minneapolis; votes for publicity 
campaign. 

Jan 25-28—American Wood Preservers’ Association 
annual at San Francisco; considers perforating 
treatment for fir ties; marine borer; joint din- 
ner with National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers; endorses Snell bill. 4 . 

Jan, 26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion annual at Baltimore; extends Liverpool in- 
spection agreement; objects to British Timber 
trades action in refusing shipment in American 
bottoms. 

Jan, 26-27—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation annual at Louisville; arbitration and 
uniform order blank chief topics of discussion. 

Jan, 26-27—Pensylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
annual at Philadelphia ; discusses yard efficiency ; 
hears Pinchot on forest conservation ; Aschbacher 
on advertising. 

Jan, 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York annual at Utica; con- 
solidation with Masachusetts Lumber Dealers’ 
Association approved; plans for excursion to 
Pacific coast ; discusses cost keeping ; home mort- 
gages; publicity; building situation; shingle 
pack; use of short lengths; compensation rates ; 
income tax; housing; endorses open shop; op- 
poses tariff on Canadian rough lumber ; approves 
standardization of sizes; terms of sale; better 
forest policy. 


Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers holds annual at Columbus; discusses 
terms of sale; uniform order blank; financing 
home building; trade marking of lumber. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion annual at Kansas City; discusses market 
conditions ; loan associations; decides to employ 
Frank Chase as building and loan expert ; opposes 
lumber tariff ; approves standard sizes; appoints 
committee on terms of sale and uniform order. 
blank; favors standard molding book; opposes 
square shingle pack ; discusses lumbermen’s corre- 
spondence course. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers annual at San Francisco; tie specifi- 
cations adopted. 

Jan. 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association annual at Milwaukee; 
votes to adopt National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association publicity plan; discusses taxation 
and building needs; states forestry policy; ap- 
points committee to study slash burning. 

Jan. 28—-West Coast Lumbermen’s Association an- 
nual at Seattle; favors readjustment at lower 
cost; plans to improve merchandising; box de- 
partment found growing; votes support for na- 
tional publicity campaign. 

Jan. 28—Nylta holds first meeting with 225 mem-. 
— present; plans for big program; hears 

reeley. 

Jan, 29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion moves to Washington. 

Feb. 1-2—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
annual at Seattle; opposes freight rates and 
plans advertising campaign; box bureau adopts 
standards for fruit boxes. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at Grand Rapids; commends pub- 
licity efforts of National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association ; favors legislation for fire protection ; 
universal order blank; lien law; open shop; op- 
poses transit car abuses; visits flooring plant of 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 

Feb. 8—New York Lumber Trade _ Association 
moves into new home in Larimore Building and 
holds house warming. 

Feb. 8-9—Northern White Cedar Association annual 
at Minneapolis; discusses code of ethics: rail- 
road tie purchases; adopts plan for pole and 
post advertising campaign. 

Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania annual at Pittsburgh; opposes 
transit car and favors $10 penalty charge; 
favors bill for using postal savings fund for 
home building; discusses plan book service; 


transit car; branding lumber; trade ethics ; open 
shop ; advertising policy. 

Feb. 9-10—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation annual at Memphis; adopts uniform 
order blank after prolonged discussion. 
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Feb. 9-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
annual at Omaha; favors general use of uniform 
order blank ; asks labor to reduce wages ; opposes 
trade marking of lumber by manufacturers. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association annual at Fairmont; 
discusses shingle pack and sales and prices; 
favors dealer distribution of tile. 

Feb. 11-March 13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York makes trip to 
west Coast, visiting Chicago, Minneapolis, Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma, Aberdeen, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, Grand Canyon, Cleveland and Buffalo; 
visits manufacturing plants and logging camps 
and is royally entertained thruout the entire 
journey by local associations and lumber com- 
panies. 

Feb. 15-16—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation annual at Toronto; motion approving 
mechanic’s lien act proposed by legislation com- 
mittee; opposes antishingle legislation and in- 
structs committee to take action. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation annual at Milwaukee; considers employ- 
ing tax expert; favors old shingle pack; pro- 
tests against tariff on Canadian lumber; favors 
national forestry bill; favors Wisconsin re- 
forestation ; twenty members from upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan decide to form club of their 
own; discusses stocking and selling cement; co- 
operation with farmers; home building propa- 


ganda. 

Feb. 16—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
elects S. F. D. Meffley as secretary. 

Feb. 17—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut annual at Bridgeport; discusses costs; ad- 
vertising ; forestry. 

Feb. 19—Masachusetts Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion annual at Boston; votes to join Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York; discusses cost accounting and planning 
service, ' 

Feb. 25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association an- 
nual at Atlantic City; approves uniform order 
blank ; denounces transit car; instructs secretary 
to obtain copies of all state lien laws and city 
building codes affecting lumber business and 
plans to study their effects in order to work for 
proper laws. 

March 24—North Carolina Pine Association annual 
at Norfolk; adopts changes in box lumber grad- 
ing rules; adopts rule for air dried roofers. 

March 29-30—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association annual in Chicago; discusses arbitra- 
tion ; workmen’s compensation ; national forestry 
program; transportation; $10 penalty charge; 
— ; lumber conditions ; terms of sale; trade 
e cs, 

March 30-April 1—National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association annual and third American Lum- 
ber Congress in Chieago; offers prizes for best 
work in utilization and waste prevention; dis- 
cusses waste utilization; arbitration; publicity 
campaign ; approves refunding of war debt; ob- 
jects to Government control of business; ap- 
proves publication of reliable lumber statistics 
as proposed by Department of Commerce; asks 
disposal of merchant marine; repeal of excess 
profits tax; Government economy ; limitation of 
powers of Federal Reserve system; repeal of 
Adamson Act; prompt action on tariff: recom- 
mends sales terms; asks 60-day suspension of 
rate increases. 

April—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Canada starts big silo campaign. 

April 4-6—Southern Pine Association annual at 
New Orleans; votes for speedy trial of Gov- 
ernment suit; urges universal adoption of stand- 
ard sizes; discusses ay ow trade extension ; 
Government control of industry ; architects’ serv- 
ice for home building. 

April 11—Memphis Lumbermen’s Club proposes 
hardwood sales code for submission at meeting 
of National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
in Philadelphia in June. 

April 12-14—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas an- 
nual at Houston; opposes Government control of 
industry ; asks repeal of Adamson Act; urges 
economy on Congress; asks repeal of excess 
profits tax; urges uniformity of State taxation 
and opposes tariff on lumber; wants Corpus 
Christi a deepwater port. 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion annual at Fresno; visits Sunmaid raisin 
plant; 3-day trip to Yosemite Valley; opposes 
Government control of industry; asks repeal of 
Adamson Act; urges economy by Congress; asks 
repeal of excess profits tax; opposes tariff on 
Canadian lumber; endorses principles and prac- 
tices of modern merchandising. 

April 28—Appalachian Logging Congress in Cin- 
cinnati hears valuable technical papers on: log- 
ging railroads; incline railways; camp operation 
and maintenance; track laying machinery; in- 
dustrial relations; power logging; fire preven- 
tion; traffic problems. 

May 11—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion annual at New Orleans; favors standardiza- 
tion of sizes; prepares new grading rules for 
later vote of membership; plans issue of new 
grade book, illustrated. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion annual at Chicago; approves uniform order 
blank; favors interassociation arbitration. 

May 19—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion urges use of uniform order blank. 

May 26-27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers annual at Little Rock; endorses building and 
loan associations; appoints committee to plan 
one. 

June 9—Federal Trade Commission transmits re- 


port to Congress on activities of western lum- ~ 


ber associations. 
June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Association 


annual in Philadelphia; makes changes in grad- 
ing rules; urges reductions in rail rates; com- 
mends teaching of sound economics by Constitu- 
tional League of America; opposes both Capper 
and Snell forestry bills on grounds that they 
favor Government control of industry; con- 
demns old-line insurance lobbying and opposes 
any legislation tending to restrict buyer of in- 
surance; approves policies of Secretary of La- 
bor Davis; favors adoption of a sales code and 
appoints committee to study subject and report 
at next annual meeting. 

June 22—Missouri’s attorney-general files suits 
against St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, St. 
Louis Millmen’s Association and St. Louis Mate- 
rial Men’s Association accusing them of com- 
bination in restraint of trade. 

July 22—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s midsummer meeting at Chi- 
cago favors adoption of national forestry policy ; 
discusses rates and market conditions; opposes 
Government control of industry, 

July 27-28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
directors of National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and committee on forestry of Chamber 
of Commerce of United States combine meetings 
at Tacoma ; visit St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
logging operations; report of West Coast Forest 
oa Bureau on eastern markets for western 
woods. 

Aug. 15—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation takes stand on national forestry policy. 

Sept. 10—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Canada begins $25,000 codperative advertising 
campaign. 

Sept. 13—Hearing of ouster suit against St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange. 

Nov. 15—Assistant Secretary of Commerce F. M. 
ong outlines proper activities of trade associa- 
tions. 

Nov. 28—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion semiannual at Jacksonville; change in 
grades; report on tupelo; resolves against sales 
tax on lumber ; urges reduction of rates. 

Oct. 18—Standardization conference called by Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; de- 
cides on yard sizes and molding standards. 

Oct. 18-20—Appalachian Logging Congress at 
Knoxville; discusses reforestation; workmen’s 
compensation law; fire protection; power log- 


ging. 

Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation annual in Chicago; takes stand against 
insurance propaganda; for noncompulsory arbi- 
tration; for cost accounting system; revision 
of west Coast rules; dealer distribution; uni- 
versal sales code; committee to consider transit 
car; urges general reduction in freight rates; 
bac coéperate in formulating national forest 

olicy. 

Oct. 25—Committee of National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association meets in Memphis to formulate 
hardwood sales code, 

Oct. 25-26—Southern Logging Congress at New 
Orleans ; discusses forestry in South ; department 
cost keeping; experience meeting; logging spurs ; 
spark arresters; track laying; pullboating and 
skidding ; foremen’s a 

Oct. 26-28—Pacific Logging Congress meets in San 
Francisco; discusses logging equipment; voca- 
tional training; tractor logging; trucks and trail- 
ers; airplanes and forest protection; improve- 
ments in lumber camps; railroads; donkey haul ; 
progress in electrical logging; skyline logging; 
courses in forestry and engineering; permanent 
foresting; management for western timber op- 
erators; resolutions on insect control; forest 
experiment stations; visit plant of Union Lum- 
ber Co, at Fort Bragg, Calif. 

Dec. 1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion directors meet in Chicago; adopt resolution 
to help frame forestry law; discusses activities 
of brick people; publicity work discussed. 

Dec. 13—lInterassociation arbitration meeting in 
Chicago; plan outlined. 


Floods, Storms and Fires 


The year’s forest fire record has been such as 
to encourage the most ardent timber conserva- 
tionist, for very few disastrous fires were re- 
ported. This has been in some measure offset 
by the terrific onslaught of the storm which 
swept the Olympic Peninsula of Washington in 
January and destroyed millions of feet of val- 
uable timber. This storm was the most dis- 
astrous of many years and the actual losses 
have not even yet been fully determined. 
Heavy floods along the west Coast mark the 
close of the year, and the damage which these 
are causing can not be estimated at this time. 
Many lumber companies have suffered severe 
losses by fire, but the number of fires in mills 
and retail yards seems to have been much less 
this year than usual. Following is a list of 
some of the larger casualties of the year: 
Jan. 29—Cyclone strikes Grays Harbor and does 

much damage to mills in. Aberdeen and Hoquiam. 
Jan. 29—Great storm sweeps the Olympic Penin- 

sula of Washington destroying millions of feet 
of timber. 
Feb. 10—Cyclone in Georgia damages plant of 

Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. at Gardner. 
March 31—Tornado sweeps Albany, Ga., and vicin- 

ity ; damages box and crate factory of Reynolds 

Bros. Lumber Co. and plant and planing mill 

of Huber Lumber Co.; several other plants 

slightly damaged. 
April 13—Plant .of Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha, 


Wash., destroyed by fire with loss of $300,000. 

April 24—Flood inundates Jackson, Miss., and 
other portions of Pearl River valley. 

June 1—Sawmill plant of Union Sawmill Co., Hut- 
tig, Ark., destroyed by fire with loss of $750,000. 

June 3—Great flood at Pueblo, Colo., causes much 
destruction and loss of life. 

June 4—Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s mill at Longville, 
La., destroyed by fire with loss of between 
$600,000 and $750,000. 

Nov. 24—Severe snows and floods hinder logging 
operations in Columbia River region. 

Dec. 5-8—Flood spreads over western part of 
Grays Harbor County, Washington, and causes 
loss of life and property, closing lumber mills 
thruout region. 

Dec. 14—Highest flood stage in fifty years sweeps 
Snohomish River valley, Washington; all mills 
along river closed ; rails under water; log booms 
break away. 


Timber Land Transactions 


The year has been marked by some very 
notable timberland transactions, the particular 
feature being the movement of southern pine 
leaders to the west Coast. The purchases made 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and the Central 
Coal & Coke Co. and developments begun by 
the Hutchinson Lumber Co. are typical of the 
trend in that direction. A few of the more 
important timberland transactions are listed 
below: 


Jan. 1—Pacific Spruce Corporation buys 12,500 
acres of timber lands in Benton County, Oregon, 
with twenty-four miles of railway and mill site 
at Toledo, from the United States Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation for $2,000,000. 

Jan. 10—Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond,. La., 

urchases timber holdings of Gammill Lumber Co. 
n Jackson, Miss., section, including over 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber in the Pearl River valley ; 
said to involve between $4,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000. 

Jan. 10—Long-Bell Lumber Co. purchases 33,000 
acres in Cowlitz, Lewis and Wahkiakum coun- 
ties, Washington, from Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.; approximately 2,000,000,000 feet of fir, 
cedar, spruce and hemlock. 

Feb. 21—John L. Roper Lumber Co. sells timber 
in North Carolina to Rowland Lumber Co. ; esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 feet. 

Feb. 28—G. von Platen, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
purchases the Military Wagon Road tract of tim- 
ber in the upper peninsula from the Ayer Estate, 
of Boston, Mass. Tract covers 172,000 acres; 
portions resold to other lumber companies. 

March 8—Conasauga River Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, purchases 22,000 acres, comprising about 
150,000,000 feet of timber, mostly poplar and 
white pine, in Polk County, Tennessee, from the 
Tennga Lumber Co., of Detroit. 

March 19—Forest Service asks bids on 150,000 
acres of timber on Admiralty Island, Alaska, to 
be submitted before June 1. 

May 31—Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., pur- 
chases 750,000,000 feet of pine and 414,000,000 
feet of hardwood timber from the Houston Oil 
Co. of Texas, and the Southwestern Settlement & 
Development Co. and Maryland Trust Co. 

June 27—J. M. Griffin, of Blodgett, Miss., sells his 
entire holdings to Crosby & Rowland, of 
Picayune, Miss., representing the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co. Sale includes sawmill, planing mill, 
lumber yard, stock farm, commissary at Blodgett, 
logging town of Pine Ridge, and timber contracts 
for 200,000,000 feet on Blodgett tract in Wayne 
and Perry counties, Mississippi. 

Aug. 6—Clear Lake Lumber Co. purchases 14,000 
acres from the Great Northern Railway Co. and 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in Skagit River 
valley, Washington. 

Aug. 2 Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., purchases Oregon-American Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., and its 24,000 acres of timber 
land, railroads, equipment etc. 

Aug. 27—Elmer H. Cox purchases 697,000,000 feet 
of Government timber in Sierra National Forest, 
California, which will be cut by the newly organ- 
ized Sugar Pine Co., of San Francisco, of which 
Mr. Cox is the head. 

Sept. 6—Major-Sowers Sawmill Co., of Epley, Miss., 
purchases 200,000,000 feet of standing timber 
and a large land acreage from Tallahala Lumber 
Co. in Perry County, Mississippi. 

Sept. 13—Burnside Lumber & Timber Co., organ- 
zed at Hattiesburg, Miss., purchases 25,000 acres 
in fee and 200,000.000 feet of timber located in 
Neshoba County, Mississippi, from the Bolinger- 
Franklin Lumber Co., Zama, Miss. 

Sept. 14—Kellogg Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
urchases band mill and 19,000 acres of timber 
ands, containing oak, cypress and other hard- 
woods, at Fondale, La., from J. M. Jones Lumber 


Co. 

Sept. 20—Stimson Lumber Co., Huntingburg, Ind., 
purchases Pelican Lumber Co., of Mounds, La., 
and 16,000 acres of timber land in that section. 

Oct. 25—Syndicate of Mississippi lumbermen re- 
ported to have purchased a _ 56,000-acre tract 
of hardwood near Palatka, Fla., estimated at 
30,000,000 feet. No names given in report. 

Nov. 22—-Pampa Land Co., newly organized con- 
cern at Hancock, Mich., purchases 2,000,000 feet 
of standing saw log timber near Winona, Mich. 

Dec. 12—Cadillac Lumber & Chemical Co., of 
Cadillac, Mich., purchases 15,000 acres in Chip- 
pewa County. 

Dec. 19—Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, 
La., purchases 35,000 acres of southern pine tim- 
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ber from William Edenborn ; stumpage estimated 
at 260,000,000 feet. 


Among the Manufacturers 


Jan. 3—Liberty Lumber Co., Kimbrough, Ala., ab- 
sorbs Hammond-Park Lumber Co., Land, Ala., 
and reérganizes with capital of $500,000; con- 
trols 150,000,000 feet of standing timber and will 
build third mill near Jackson, Ala. 

Jan, 25—Long-Bell Lumber Co. announces plans for 
large mill in Kelso County, Washington, of 
1,000,000 feet daily capacity ; extensive docks on 
Solumbia River etc. 

Feb, 2—Faust Bros. Lumber Co. purchases site in 
Jackson, Miss., and will build modern bandmill 
and dimension mill; to manufacture hardwood 
lumber etc. 

March 1—A. C. Schryver Lumber Co. taken over 
by R. L. Mitchell Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss. 

March 29—Hugh L. White, president J. J. White 
Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., purchases Lamar 
Lumber Co.’s timber holdings approximating 
12,000 acres in Lamar County, and its plant at 
Clyde, Miss. 

July 12—Ford sawmill, Michigan Iron, Land & 
Lumber Co., opened at Iron Mountain; first log 
christened by water. 

July 25—Knox Lumber Co., Hemphill, Tex., sells 
mill and holdings to T. L. L. Temple. 

Dec. 26.—-M. J. Connolly purchases John L. Roper 
Lumber Co.’s mill on Neuse River in North 
Carolina and the company’s timber in that sec- 


or Sales and Distribution 


Jan, 1—WL. R. Fifer Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
purchases wholesale business of C. W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., of that city. 

Jan. 3—Superior Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, organized 
by H. W. Henninger and Paul H. Younger, jr. 

Jan. 8—Niedermeyer-Martin Lumber Co., organized 
at Portland, Ore. 

Jan, 22—Simonson Lumber Co., organized in Chi- 
cago by Earl B. Simonson. 

an. 25—Eastern Terminal Lumber Co. organized 
in New York. 

Feb. 5—Garland-Hall Lumber Co. (Inc.) enters 
— field in Seattle; Lewis Schwager, presi- 
dent. 

Feb. 12—H. L. Hanbury Lumber Co. organized at 
Chicago. : 

Feb. 12—National Lumber & Timber Co. and 
Thornton-Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co. or- 
ganized in Chicago. 

March 7—Baird & Rees Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 

Lytton Build- 





formed. 

July 23——Coale-Fraser Lumber Co., 
ing, Chicago, opens offices. 

Aug. 15—Ralph Lane Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 1—-Adams-Thom Lumber Co., incorporated 
at Wausau, Wis. 

Sept. 24— Cook- Saye Lumber Co. organized with 
executive office at Hattiesburg, Miss., and sales 
office in Chicago 

Oct. 12—T. S. Disler Lumber Co. begins business 
in Pittsburgh. 

(Inc.) 


Oct. 17—Bardsley-Maxwell 
Philadelphia. 

Nov. 5—E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co. opens for 
business in Chicago. 

Dec. 24—Mutual Timber Mills organized in Seattle 
as selling organization of practically 100 percent 
of coéperative mills in Washington and some in 
British Columbia ; C. A. Johnson, manager. 

Dec, 27—T. T. Jones Lumber Co. organized in 


established in 


organized at 


Minneapolis for hardwood lumber jobbing busi- 


ness. 

Dec, 28—Charles >. _- Lumber Co. organized 
at South Bend, to handle output of mills 
in South and Sie > dineien products. 


In the Realm of the Retailer 


Feb. 2—Consolidation of 140 line yards in Montana 
of Goodridge Call Lumber Co., Rogers Temple- 
ton Lumber Co. and Libby Yards Co. under name 
of Monarch Lumber Co. 

March 29—Kendallville Lumber Co. organized by 
Will A. Cavin and M. 8. Rudisill et al.; to open 
new yard at Kendallville, Ind. 

Sept. 1—Lynch Davidson consolidates three com- 
panies, Southland Lumber Co., Continental Lum- 
ber Co. and Mardez Lumber Co. under name of 
Lynch, Davidson & Co., joining twenty-four re- 
tail yards, and wholesale and manufacturing in- 
terests. 

Oct. 1—St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. sells Coast 
retail yards to John Dower Lumber Co. 

Oct. 18—Clifford Lumber Co. yards in Wisconsin 
—. to S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 

Nov. 15—Thornton-Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber 
Co. reérganized ; majority ownership sold to Hill- 
Behan interests ; to be operated under name of 
National Lumber & Timber Co. 

Dec. 22—McPhee & McGinnity Co. buys controlling 
interest in Sterling Lumber & Investment Co.’s 
thirty-one yards. 


Year’s Necrological Record 


A very heavy toll has been taken by death 
from the lumber industry during the year 1921, 
and some of its members have had exceedingly 
tragic ends. To the uncertain condition of 
business can be laid in large measure the snap- 
ping of overwrought nerves and the sharp de- 
cline of health which have in many cases ended 
in death. Some of the most prominent men in 
the business have been taken away during the 
last year, many of them full of years and 


honors, and some of them in the midst of suc- 
cessful and happy careers. A part record of 
the death roll for 1921 follows: 


Jan. 1—Harvey E. Derne, sr., superintendent of 
manufacture, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, killed in automobile accident. 

Jan. J. West, lumberman of Aberdeen, 





Wash. 

Jan. 12—Edmund M. Blake, production engineer 
for Charles R. McCormick & Co., and president 
of National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, killed by fall from window while de- 
lerious with pneumonia. 

Jan. 24—Fred A. Lehr, secretary- -treasurer Good- 
year Lumber ae Buffalo, ~. # 

Feb. 9—Edwin L Holloway, manager personal de- 
partment, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Feb. 12—Maj. William Harrison Day, formerly 
president Standard Lumber Co., Dubuque, Ia., 
and pioneer Mississippi Valley lumberman, died 
at age of 91. 

Feb. 17—Albert Brix, Portland, Ore., died after 
three years’ illness. 

March 13—Samuel J. Carpenter, New York, N. Y., 
retired lumberman, former president and _ or- 
ganizer of Carpenter-O’Brien Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and president of old Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for several years. 

March 16—C, D. Danaher, president Danaher Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash., drowned. 

April 6—Fred H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash., western 
representative of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

April 11—wWilliam Willard Warren, manager 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

May 2—Corwin E. Smith lumber commission mer- 
chant for many years in Chicago, 

May 12—R. H. Vansant, president Vansant, 
Kitchen & Co., Ashland, 

May 24—-Christian K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber 
Co., Hawkins, Wis. 

May ’29—George Schuyler Gardiner, one of the 
founders and head of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss. 

May 30——Henry J. Fall, Minneapolis, Minn., lum- 
berman of early Wisconsin-Minnesota days and 
later of Pacific coast. 

June 4—J. D. Heck, Decatur, II1., 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Suppl 
sociation, killed in automobile accident. 

June 13—John Henry Queal, president J. H. Queal 
& Co., of Minneapolis, and McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., McCloud, Calif. 

June 17—Fidel Ganahl, founder of Fidel Ganahl 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

June 21—Richard W. Houghton, president Wilbur 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

June 24—Capt. John L. ieee, ‘John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

June 25—-Joseph O'Neil, formerly of Joseph O’Neil 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

July 3—Lauren Eastman Rogers, of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

July 11—Stanley H. Chatten, peeinent S. H. Shat- 
ten Lumber Co., Kansas City, M 

July 18—John A. Prentice, = Wash., 
father of Mrs. J. H. Bloedel and pioneer west 
Coast lumberman. 

July 19—Sergt. Maurice A. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y., 
who was killed in service in France, was brought 
to. Buffalo where funeral services and burial 
were performed. 

July 20—W. I. Ewart, Vancouver, B. C., prom- 
inent lumberman of Pacific Northwest. 

July 30—George E. Skinkle, vice president Chicago 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Aug. 2—W. ‘i. Harrison, Harrison-Himmelberger 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Ang. 30—Elmer F. Hunter, of H. & E. F. Hunter, 
hillicothe, Ill. 

Aug. 10—Sylvester L. Derby, veteran of Illinois 
lumber industry and second president of Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 

Aug. 17—John Walter Wells, president J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 

Aug. 20—Edward E. Skeele, for many years prom- 
inent in lumber circles in Chicago, and formerly 
with the Estabrooke-Skeele Lumber Co. 

Aug. 22—Joseph Muth, vice president of Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabet h, La. 

Sept. 1—Samuel Greene Turner, Kansas City, Mo., 
of Turner, Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., Saund- 
ers-Turner Lumber Co. and Turner Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. 

Sept. 24—Robley B. Godley, R. B. Godley Lumber 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. "28—Davey S. Pate, D. S, Pate Lumber Co., 
Chicago, 

Oct. {Robert S. Bacon, R. 8. Bacon Veneer Co., 
Chicago, dies at home jn Quincy, Ill. 

Oct. 8—Robert Bates, 100-year old Kentucky hard- 
wood lumberman. 

Oct. 9—Herbert J. Andersen, secretary-treasurer 
Andersen Lumber Co., South Stillwater, Minn. 

Oct. 10—George W. Angel Hamilton, Ill.; presi- 
dent Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
—— and manager Hamilton Lumber & 

oa 

Oct. 12—Stephen M. Yale, formerly vice president 
and general manager Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oct. 25—David K. Jeffris, president D. K. Jeffris 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and Cairo Wood Products 
Co., Cairo, I 

Nov. 5—David O. Anderson, Anderson Lumber Cor- 
poration, Marion, S. C., and chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Nov. 7—J. Frank Keith, president Keith Lumber 

- Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

Nov. 8—Howard D. Casey, secretary-treasurer 
Wastern Pine Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Noy. 10—A. G. Barnhart, H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La. 


vice president 
Dealers’ As- 


Nov. 17—Charles Wesley Chick, Paw Paw, IIl. 

Nov. 19—William E. Litchfield, Litchfield Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass.; killed by train. 

Nov. 20—Clarence |W. Bandy, Seattle, Wash., 
drowned after fall from wrecked airplane. 

Nov. 23—Rufus K. Goodenow, Baltimore, Md. 

Nov. 24—Fred Spencer Stimson, Seattle, Wash. 

Nov. 2 Kirby Lumber Co. Houston. 

Nov. 24—Charles Van Pelt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nov. 30—C. W. Humes, Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 80—Charles H. Flato, jr., Kingsville Lumber 
Co., Kingsville, Texas, committed suicide. 

Dec, 1—Daniel Elmer Hewitt Huntington, W. Va. 

Dec. 14—Walter Kellogg Fifield, Baker, Fentress. 
& Co., Chicago, killed in railroad accident. 

Dec. 15——William Newton Ford, Ford Lumber Co., 
Sioux City, I 
Dec. 19—Edward P. Gill, William D. Gill & Son, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dec. 19—Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter and ship: 
builder, Mississippi City, Miss. 

Dec. 20—Murdock MacLeod, Oconto Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 

Dec. 20—George E. Watson, 
Cypress Manufacturers’ 
leans, La. 

Dec. 20—Frederick W. Good, Bay de Noquet Co., 
Nahma, Mich. 

Dec. 380—Curtis M. 
treasurer Berthold-Jennings 
Louis, Mo. 





secretary Southern 
Association, New Or- 


Jennings, president and 
Lumber Co., St. 


UNCLE SAM’S NEW SAVINGS PLAN 


Coincident with the opening of the new year 
the Government offers for sale to the public a 
new and attractive issue of Treasury savings 
certificates in denominations of $25, $100, and_ 
$1,000 (maturity value). The new certificates 
are offered on a discount basis, as in the past, 
but at flat issue prices instead of at prices which 
increase from month to month. The prices for 
the new issue, until further notice, will be as 
follows: $20 for the $25 certificate, $80 for the 
$100 certificate, and $800 for the $1,000 cer- 
tificates. 

The certificates mature five years from the 
date of issue in each case, instead of at a uni- 
form maturity date, and if held to maturity 
yield interest at the rate of about 4% percent 
per annum compounded semiannually. The cer- 
tificates are redeemable before maturity at the 
redemption values stated on the backs thereof, 
upon presentation and surrender to the Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., and in that 
event yield interest at the rate of about 3% 
percent per annum compounded semiannually. 
The $25 certificate bears the portrait head of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the $100 certificate that 
of Washington, and the $1,000 certificate that: 
of Lincoln. The certificates are issued only in 
registered form. The limit of holdings has been 
increased from $1,000 to $5,000. The new cer- 
tificates are on sale at post offices thruout the 
country, and may also be obtained at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and such other banks and 
other agencies as may qualify. 

Treasury saving stamps in the $1 denomina- 
tion, noninterest bearing, will continue on sale 
at post offices and other agencies until further 
notice, as a convenience to those who wish to: 
accumulate the purchase price of the new cer- 
tificates thru stamps. 

The 25-cent thrift stamp and the $5 war 
savings stamp are discontinued, but thrift 
stamps outstanding will Ke accepted at face 
value for the new Treasury savings securities, 
or will be redeemed at face value at post offices. 


TWO MINNEAPOLIS CONCERNS CONSOLIDATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—The Parker- 
Kellogg Lumber Co. and the N. C. Bennett Lum- 
ber Co., both of this city, formed a consolida- 
tion, effective yesterday, and the former com- 
pany’s name has been changed to the Parker- 
Bennett-Kellogg Co., with capital stock in- 
creased from $100,000 to $350,000. P. M. Par- 
ker is president of the corporation; N. C. 
Bennett, vice president; C. L. Kellogg, secre- 
tary, and Charles Bailey, treasurer. Genéral 
offices are at 730 East Hennepin Avenue. The 
consolidation gives the new company three yards 
in Minneapolis handling hardwood and other 
factory lumber, which have been operated by 
the Bennett company and have about 3,000,000 
feet of lumber, while the Parker-Kellogg ,com- 
pany puts in hardwood and pine stocks totaling 
about 8,000,000 feet, with mills at Cohasset, 
Brainerd, Ft. Ripley and Little Falls, Minn.,, 
also several smaller plants. 
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TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION REVIEWS YEAR 


[Special to .AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 6.—S. -M. Nickey, head 
of the Green River Lumber Co., was elected 
president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association for the third time at the ninth an- 
nual of this organization held at the Hotel 
Gayoso at 12:30 this afternoon by unanimous 
vote of the membership of this body. James 
F. MeSweyn, Memphis Band Mill Co., was 
chosen vice president, while Elliott Lang, of 
R. J. Darnell (Ine.), was elected to succeed 
himself as treasurer. Other officers chosen at 
the same time follow: 


Vice presidents in charge of district offices— 
S. E. Richey, Richey, Halstead & Quick, Cincinnati; 
A. E. Norman, Norman Lumber Co., Louisville; 
Lucas E. Moore, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New 
Orleans; J. F. McSweyn, Memphis Band Mill Co., 
rs A. C. Thompson, Kurz Bros., Helena, 

rk. 

Vice presidents in charge of standing committees 
—Earl Palmer, Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, legislation ; Robert Bruce, E. L. Bruce & Co., 
Memphis, car supply ; George C. Ehemann, George 
Cc. Ehemann & Co., Memphis, finance and auditing ; 
Jumes E. Stark, James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, export traffic; T. E. Sledge, May Bros., Mem- 
phis, rate book; John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co.,:Memphis, rate adjustments; O. M. Krebs, 
McLean Hardwood Lumber Co., Memphis, member- 
ship and assessment: R. C. Stimson, Stimson Ve- 
neer & Lumber Co., Memphis, demurrage and stor- 
age; J. C. West, J. C. West Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
freight claims. 

Directors for three years—O. P. Hurd, Bennett 
& Witte, Memphis; Paul C. Smith, Helena Band 
Mill Co., Helena, Ark.; C. H. Sherrill, Sherrill 
Hardwood Lumber Co., New Orleans; Walker L. 
Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis; 
B. B. Burns, Ritter-Burns Lumber Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; H. B. Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; Charles H. Barnaby, 
Charles H. Barnaby Co., Newcastle, Ohio. 


Director for two years—Max Miller, Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Helena, Ark., chosen to succeed J. F. Me- 
Sweyn, elected vice president. 


Hold-over directors for two years are—W. H. 
Day, Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky.; S. B. 
Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis; W. C. 
Bonner, J. H. Bonner & Son, Memphis; W. T. 
Young, Corinth Sawmill Co., Corinth, Miss.; J. W. 
Bailey, Eastman-Gardner Co., Laurel, Miss.; J. M. 
Jones, J. M. Jones Lumber Co., Monroe, La. 


Hold-over directors for one year are—H. C. Coles, 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff; W. B. 
Morgan, S. T. Alcus Co., New Orleans; F. B. Rob- 
ertson, Ferguson-Palmer Co., Memphis; C. B. Allen, 
Allen-Eaton Panel Co., Memphis; Fred Grismore, 
Grismore-Hyman Co., Memphis; T. V. Ashby, Ashby 
Veneer & Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn., and R. L. 
Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis. 


President Expects Success of Rate Plea 


President Nickey, in his annual address, after 
briefly reviewing the efforts of the association 
to secure a readjustment of rates on hardwood 
lumber moving from producing points to con- 
suming destinations, and on logs moving from 
the woods to the mills, which culminated in the 
filing of a formal complaint before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and a_ hearing 
thereof at Washington in September, pointed 
out that nothing had been accomplished. Said 
he: 

A number of members gave freely of their time, 
went to Washington and stayed thruout the hear- 
ing, and I am confident that any fair minded man 
would have said, after listening to the testimony, 
that we had every reason in the world to feel that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would grant 
a speedy and favorable decision to our complaint. 
Unfortunately, Commissioner Cox, who presided at 
the hearing of our case, was hurt a few weeks 
thereafter in a railroad accident. I am sure that 
this has unduly delayed the decision. I feel, how- 
ever, that the decision will shortly be handed down 
and that we will obtain the much needed relief. 

Leaving the general accomplishments of the 
association to be reviewed by J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager, Mr. Nickey said that he 
desired to call particular attention to what had 
been done by this organization during 1921 in 
the way of obtaining reductions in, and bring- 
ing about stabilization of ocean rates. These 
rates, he stated, are now on about the basis of 
Aug. 1, 1920, with the result that there has 
been a substantial increase in the movement of 
hardwood lumber and forest products to Eufope 
and with the additional result that Japanese 
lumber is not supplanting the product of mem- 
bers of the association on the Pacific coast to 
the same extent as during the previous year, 
when Japanese interests had all the best of the 
ocean rate situation. 





Accomplishments Reviewed by Secretary 


Outstanding features of the report of J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager, were: 


Collection by the association during 1921 of 
$244,522.41 in claims out of a total of $285,155.76 
filed during the year, an increase of more than 
$100,000 over any previous performance of this 
organization in this particular direction; saving 
of “hundreds of thousands of dollars’? to mem- 
bers of the association by securing two six months’ 
extensions of the time limit on rough materials, 
the first being obtained in the summer of 1921 
and the second on Jan. 3, 1922, when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on voluntary applica- 
tion of the carriers, granted the latter special au- 
thority for the amendment of their tariffs so as to 
permit outbound movement, which would have ex- 
pired under present tariffs during the first four 
months of 1922, of products manufactured from in- 
bound rough materials; establishment of transit 
privileges on lumber at Memphis and Louisville, 
which was followed by the institution of similar 
arrangements at Cincinnati, Evansville, New 
Albany, Ind., Paducah, Ky., Covington, Tenn., Jack- 
son, Miss., Nashville, Tenn., Chicago and St. Louis, 
thus bringing about greatly increased business on 
the part of members of this organization and others 
who profited by the successful and vigorous fight 
for these privileges made by this organization be- 
fore the carriers and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


Summarizes Other Benefits to Membership 


Other principal accomplishments of the year, 
as outlined by Mr. Townshend in his report, may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 


Obtained an average reduction of 5 cents a hun- 
dred pounds in rates on hardwood lumber from 
points west of the Mississippi to New Orleans, as 
against advances proposed by the carriers serving 
that territory. 

Successfully opposed the proposed cancelation 
of combination tariffs pending publication of thru 
rates to and from all points affected, thereby 
thoroly protecting the interests of its members. 

Obtained modification of the “prepay” require- 
ments on shipments of hardwood lumber and forest 
products to Canada by relieving shippers of the 
necessity of payment of the entire charges in 
American funds. 

Secured agreement from the carriers for with- 
drawal of proposed increases in demurrage rates. 

Successfully opposed the proposal of the car- 
riers Columbus & Greeneville railroad to cancel its 
net rates on rough materials and to substitute 
therefor a much higher scale, thus: preventing any 
change which would have a far reaching effect on 
log rates in the South and Southwest. 

Secured establishment of rates on fuel wood to 
Chicago and other northern and northwestern 
destinations on the part of the Illinois Central, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Frisco and other roads, 
10 cents a hundred pounds below the lumber rate, 
thus creating an outlet for waste material that 
has heretofore been unavailable for commercial use. 

Saving of thousands of dollars for members by 
a proper handling of claims arising under Federal] 
control of the railroads. 


Secured suspension proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission involving proposed 
advances in rates on forest products between “river 
points,” thus not only preventing increases but 
actually bringing about downward revisions in 
such rates to obviate violation of the fourth 
section. 

Obtained cancelation from the docket of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of proposals on 
the part of the carriers to eliminate the absorp- 
tion of switching charges. 

Brought about a reduction of 3 to 10 cents a 
hundred pounds in rates on hardwood lumber and 
forest products from points in the Southwest to 
upper Ohio River crossings on the part of the 
Missouri Pacific system, thus putting west side 
mills served by that line on a competitive basis 
with east side mills. The association states, in 
this connection, that progress is being made in 
getting other roads to fall into line with this re- 
duction. 

Secured a substantial reduction—more than 25 
percent—in rates on hardwood lumber and forest 
products from both east side and west side territory 
on the part of the transcontinental lines to Pacific 
coast points, which are to become effective about 
Jan. 10, 1922. 

Prevailed on the carriers to provide free recon- 
signing on traffic originally billed for export and 
changed to domestic destinations, or vice versa, 
at the port of New Orleans, 

Met with unparalleled success in bringing about 
individual rate readjustments. It handled more 
than five hundred such cases during the year, and, 
while some of these inure to the benefit of only a 
few members, they have proved of very great ad- 
vantage, as a whole, to the entire membership. 

Furnished more than 120,000 rate quotations to 
the 500 firms belonging to this organization, 
representing one of the most important services 
rendered. 


Would Establish Transit Department 
The only recommendation to be made by 


‘Mr. Townshend is that the association estab- 


lish a ‘‘transit department to handle transit 
claims of its members.’’ He believes that im- 


portant sums are being lost to shippers because 
they have no technical experts to keep their 
tonnage records, and he would like to correct 
this condition by creating the necessary ma- 
chinery to that end. 


Two Important Rate Cases Pending 


The association now has two important cases 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on which decision is expected during 
1922. One is the hardwood rate ease, thru 
which a substantial, reduction in rates on hard- 
wood lumber is being sought from all producing 
territory, to the principal consuming destina- 
tions in. the country,;as well as on logs moving 
from the forest.,to the mill. The other is 
docket. 8121, which, is. being handled on behalf 
of the National Veneer & Panel association,, the 
Plywood association and others, and thru which 
a lower rate is sought.on veneers and built-up 
woods. = by 


Association Bapands and Grows Stronger 


The association, during 1921, secured the serv- 
ices of Frank C. Carnahan as eastern manager, 
with headquarters at Washington, and it greatly 
strengthened itse}f in other directions. Mr. 
Townshend pays special tribute ta Cecil A. New, 
his assistant, and to the. five district managers, 
B. F. MecCamie at ‘Memphis, Theo. Davis at 
Cincinnati, J. 8. Thompson,at. Louisville, George 
Schaad, jr., at New Orleans, and J. A. Koehler 
at Helena, Ark. Referring to the rapid growth 
of the force employed, he says: -‘‘We have 
forty loyal, efficient, aggressive hard-hitting 
employees who are not only willing and anxious 
but also able to serve you in traffic and trans- 
portation matters.’’ 

Mr. Townshend also showed that eighty-one 
new members had been received during the year 
while forty-six were: lost thru liquidation and 
business changes, leaving a net gain of 35 com- 
pared with a net increase of 70 in 1920. He 
expressed himself, however, as well pleased with 
the membership record in. view of the depres- 
sion in the industry during the last year when 
production was at a very low ebb and when ton- 
nage was sharply below normal. 


In conclusion he extended his thanks to 
President Nickey, as well as the other officers 
and directors, for the splendid support given 
him during the year and for the ‘‘ wise counsel'*’ 
which they rendered. 


PLAN TO REFOREST BAY STATE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—Massachusetts is 
now expending about $200,000 a year out of the 
tax levy in the purchase of forest lands and 
their development. During the last six years 
fifteen State forests have been acquired, rang- 
ing from five hundred to eleven thousand acres 
each. If a much greater sum can not be raised 
thru the tax levy, State forest bonds may be 
issued. A determined campaign is being or- 
ganized by bankers, economists and business 
men to push the plan thru. Current statistics 
of the wood using industries of Massachusetts 
show that only an insignificant part of the raw 
lumber they require is home grown; and the pres- 
ent 45,000 acres of State forests must be multi- 
plied many times in the near future if these in- 
dustries are to be retained in this region. A 
report made to the 1914 legislature by a special 
commission stated there were about 1,000,000 
acres of denuded forest land in the State, much 
of it unsuited for anything else than timber, 
and little of it likely to be brought back to the 
timber producing point unless thru public ef- 
fort. 


THE JOBBING and wholesale lumber business 
iu Milwaukee, Wis., showed a loss in 1921 over 
the previous year. Figures from 19 firms show 
639 employes in 1920 against 340 last year, 
with wages of $972,072 and $452,830, respec- 
tively. Last year $2,160,000 capital was em- 
ployed, compared with $4,193,982 the previous 
year, and the value of the product was $4,716,- 
466 against the 1920 figures of $7,974,559. 
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How One Lumberman Got Results From Barn Advertising—Supplanting 
Hands with Machines—Business in a Combined Mining and Farming Section 


Springfield, Ill., the city where Abraham 
Lincoln lived for a quarter of a century, is 
more than a place of historic interest and 
more than the capital of a great and wealthy 
State. It is interesting and important from 
many points of view; but for the purposes of 
this article it is a great industrial and mining 
center and the home of some progressive retail 
lumbermen. This department has already 
made some mention of the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co. and of the advertising done by 
this big concern. In fact the educational 
advertising done by this company and by the 
McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., of Monmouth, 
is of a type that is proving interesting to many 
progressive lumbermen who realize the im- 
portance of the winter season as a time in 
which to sow the seeds of future building 
business. The Realm 


is forced on the miners and so on. Everyone 
has an opinion of which he is dead sure, but 
these opinions differ in complexion as much as 
the miners themselves differ in language. 
Apparently the most positive opinions may be 
based upon the slightest knowledge. No doubt 
there are all kinds of men in the mines, so 
probably all these opinions could be bolstered 
up with indubitable instances. Some of my 
friends, however, who have dealt with miners 
for years are quite content with the character 
of their trade. Mr. Bryden agrees with this 
latter opinion. 

‘*Some people think miners are not a desir- 
able class,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but that’s not 
necessarily true. We have a good many 
Lithuanians in Springfield, and they are not 
floaters. To be sure they don’t live on the 


- 


point in the matter of thrift. Probably in this 
respect miners are not much different from the 
rest of us. But I know from personal ex- 
perience that the Lithuanians save and build 
houses. They come in here every day either to 
buy lumber or to make inquiries about prices. 

‘*Springfield has a floating population, tho, 
and it is one we value. This is the population 
that lives at our hotels. People come from all 
over the country to visit the Lincoln 
memorials. When the legislature is in session 
a good many legislators bring their families 
who stay during the session. And then we 
have the State officials who are permanent in 
the sense that the offices are always filled, but 
who, as individuals, come and go. Altogether 
this part of our city’s population spends a 
good deal of money in Springfield; and while 
they don’t buy much 





in a later article will 
have more to say 
about the McCul- 
lough publicity. 

But in a city of 
some 75,000 people it 
is to be expected that 
there will be many 
and important yards; 
and while the Realm 
will not be able to 
make a directory of 
all the retail lumber 
companies in Spring- 
field we do want to 
mention a few that 
we picked almost at 
random. 


An Important Mining 
Center 


It was from John 
M. Bryden, secretary 
of the Springfield 
Lumber Co., that we 
learned of the im- 
portance of Spring- 
field as a mining 
center. Some weeks 
among the coal mines 
of southern Illinois 
had shown us what a 
world of coal the 
lower half of Illinois 
produces, but we had 














rather taken it for 
granted that Spring- 
field was in the corn 
belt and got its 
wealth from the top 
soil instead of from 
deep lying coal veins. 
It seems that the city is so fortunately located 
that it draws revenue both from the top and 
from underneath. In a city as large as this 
the surrounding farms are not as important as 
they would be to a point one-tenth its size, 
but even so the rich soil and the energetic and 
frugal farmers are appreciated. Merchants 
consider their needs, offer them an intelligent 
service and seek for their trade. However, 
Springfield is more of a mining than of an 
agricultural town. I am not sure but that 
there are coal mines within the city limits, 
and there are many so near that a large 
number of miners make Springfield their home. 

During the summer I have been told with 
much: positiveness that miners are a bad lot, 
that they are pretty good citizens, that they 
are drifters and rolling stones, that they ap- 
preciate homes and save to buy them, that 
they are quarrelsome and hard to get along 
with, that most of the trouble in mining towns 


The above illustration shows part of the display of the Carr & Baal Co., which received the first 
prize at the Des Moines Industrial Exhibition last fall. 
attractive breakfast nook in and yet out of the kitchen, 
separates the breakfast nook from the room proper is a kitchen work table. 
directed to the fact that the worker may stand close to the table as there is room for the feet 
underneath it, but the space under the table top is utilized by drawers and receptacles where 
kitchen utensils and food may be stored. 


same scale as bankers, for their income when 
divided up among their large families doesn’t 
give much actual cash to each person. But 
they save money, and when they get a little 
ahead they build homes. Naturally the first 
homes they build are shacks and are little 
more than a roof and four walls. But it is a 
step in the right direction. They own it if it 
is only a shack, and this ownership confirms 
them in frugal habits. Probably one of the 
serious faults of the miner of American 
parentage is the fact that he finds it difficult 
to save money. I don’t know whether it’s be- 
cause he has more imagination and can think 
of more pleasures to be bought with his wages, 
or whether he doesn’t have the saving habit 
worked into him in his childhood; but for 
some reason or other he generally has more 
trouble in getting started at saving than some 
of the foreign miners do. Generally, however, 
when he gets married be begins to see the 


Particular attention is directed to the 
Standing against the partition which 


lumber or build many 
houses there is not a 
little building done 
for them. 


Lumber Repair Trade 
Remarkable 


‘<The building sea- 
son of 1921 was fairly 
satisfactory; rather 
better, I suppose, 
than most of the 
dealers expected. Not 
many new houses 
were built, in spite of 
the fact that the city 
needs a good many 
more houses than it 
now has; but the re- 
pair trade was noth- 
ing short of remark- 





able. It is possible 
that 1921 saw _ the 
bulk of repairing 


done that commonly 
would have extended 
over several years. I 
suppose people put off 
repairing just as they 
put off building new 
houses, until the time 
comes when it must 
be done. If this is 
true we may _ see 
relatively less repair- 
ing next year, but we 
hope and expect to 
make this up by new 


Attention is construction that 
hardly can be put off 
longer.’’ 


Charles W. H. Schuck, 
of Schuck & Son, rather smiled when he spoke 
of ‘‘frugal farmers’’ living near Springfield. 
Farmers in 1921, he hastened to explain, were 
frugal from necessity and probably in the long 
run did the merchants a favor by being frugal. 
A merchant has to have the long view of busi- 
ness when he can see personal advantage ac- 
cruing to him as a result of his customers 
refraining from buying. Doubtless these 
country people maintained their own solvency 
by getting along with those things for which 
they could pay, and frugal but solvent custom- 
ers are more valuable over a period of years 
than are those generous persons who end their 
fascinating but brief careers as spenders by 
going bust. The year of 1921 was no fair 
standard by which to measure the spending 
habits of Illinois farmers. They had to gauge 
their out-go by their income; and since the 
world was not a generous spender in so far as 
their commodities were concerned, they must 
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needs put on the brakes when going into the 
market to buy. Comes another year bringing 
a fair price for corn, and your farmer will pay 
his debts and build him a new house. 


Uses Modern Mechanical Appliances 


Business in the Schuck yard has been good 
during 1921, and it’s such a whale of a big 
yard it would require considerable gross ton- 
nage to satisfy its business appetite up to the 
‘*good’’ point. Most of the stock, it should 
be said, is under cover; and this stock con- 
tains a multitude of articles that would make 
the old-time dealer stare. Not only is the 
stock large and varied, but the yard tools are 
such that hand power is multiplied many 
times. When you think of it, we are farther 
removed in a mechanical sense from our 
grandfathers who harvested their wheat with 
sickles than they were from Ruth, the Moabi- 
tess, who gleaned in the fields of Boaz. More 
mechanical progress has been made in three- 
quarters of a century than before that time in 
many hundreds of years. Well, this mechani- 
cal change is just getting into its 
stride in the matter of retail yard 
machines and tools. There was 
a world of handwork done in the 
old time yards, and there’s a good 
deal done yet in the most modern 
of plants. Our business is not 
thru with mechanical progress; 
and it is going to be interesting to 
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Buy at Home 


unloading track along one shed, and this will 
be used in unloading straight cars direct to 
the piles. Another siding is being added for 
the purpose of handling mixed cars. The ar- 
rangement is such that lime and cement can 
be handled with an economy of labor. Wages, 
so Mr. Schuck said, are lower than at the peak, 
but even so the cost of moving stock by hand 
seems to be about as high as it ever was. 

At the time of my visit the R. N. Baker 
yard was being conducted by an administra- 
tor. Mr. Baker died suddenly last spring. 
Apparently he made a deep impress upon the 
business and upon his associates. This de- 
partment does not know what disposition is to 
be made of the yard. I was told in the office 
that trade had been good during the building 
season. 


An Experience With Educational Advertising 
One of our friends read something we put 
into the Realm about educational advertising 


in the winter time and then made a suggestion 
based upon his experience. 





dentist at least twice a year, and I suppose 
there isn’t a month that I don’t read that 
good advice or think about it. But I’ve become 
rather hardened to it and now I simply tell 
myself it’s a good thing and then forget 
about it until toothache drives me to do what 

I know I should have done long before. 
‘“Seems to me a good deal of educational 
advertising intended to start people thinking 
about building is so general it wears a callous 
in their minds until it doesn’t have much 
effect. I decided that my advertising of barns 
was getting that way, so last winter I tried 
a few changes. There’s quite a bit of dairy- 
ing in my section, and I’ve rung the changes 
about-shelter saving feed and all that stuff 
until my customers long ago knew it by heart. 
When I was rather framing up my winter’s 
campaign in my mind I drove around thru the 
country a little and looked over the equip- 
ment of the dairy farms. I found that every 
farm had a dairy barn of some kind. Many of 
them didn’t amount to much, were poorly 
lighted and hard to clean and were almost 
without ventilation. But they 


minim Him0,; Were cowbarns, in name at least: 


I talked to a few farmers, es- 
pecially those with the poorly de- 
signed barns, and I found that my 
old publicity about shelter had 
struck in. They all believed in it 
and pointed to their barns in 
proof. Of course I’d been think- 








see the changes in yard layout, in 
business policies and in general 
organization that these coming in- 
ventions will make. Some day 


a few guesses. 

This yard sells an immense 
amount of sand and gravel, a 
material that must be handled 
economically if at all. It is heavy 
and doesn’t cost much in the sand 
bank or the gravel pit; but if the 
stuff has to be loaded and un- 
loaded by hand and hauled long 
distances by rail or truck the 
original cost is entirely lost sight 
of under the load of overhead. If 
a person is to handle a large 
volume of it he must set the old 
hand shovel back in the tool 
house and get steam or electricity 
to working on the job; else the 
price will be so high his customers 
will flourish derisive fingers and 
go away with purchases unmade. 
Mr. Schuck has a truck crane 
that will unload a car of sand in 
an hour and a half; and having 
taken the stuff off the car the 
machine will in turn pick it "P 
and put it on truck or wagon. 
watched it at work. In fact I 
find a crane an irresistible piece 
of machinery. I’ve spent hours 
hanging around the lake docks 
watching the big ore boats un- 
loaded, and one time years ago I 
put in half a day on a crazy little 
river tub that dragged a huge 
scow out to a submerged sand 
bank, dropped a proboscis and pumped a huge 
stream of water and sand into the scow. The 
water ran out, leaving the sand; and when 
loaded the craft returned to the landing where 
a crane and a bucket licked the sand out as 
neatly as a kitten finishing a saucer of cream. 
This Schuck crane and bucket seemed to feel 
around in the cracks of the car for the last 
pebble and did it without wasting time. This 
means skill on the part of the operator. I’ve 
been told of ‘‘soup’’? men who picked their 
teeth with dynamite and of cowboys who went 
out and saddled a horse to ride upstairs to bed; 
and now I’m ready to be told of crane opera- 
tors who feed themselves with their pet 
machines. 

Mr. Schuck has been adding to the yard 
space just lately. The location of this yard is 
fortunate in relation to railroads, for a couple, 
or perhaps more, main-line railroads cross al- 
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most in the yard. There is a long block of © 


just as much as he needs you. 
order houses has no part in the building up of institutions 
such as the ones represented on this page. 
every one of us are necessary to make the wheels of pros- 
perity run smoothly. 


in the city. 


Mail order houses, scalpers and snowbirds are campaigning 
harder than ever for the business which rightly belongs at 
when we feel lucky we may make home. 


You Need Your Local Merchant 


Our Part 


in the erection of this beautiful bank building has been to 
furnish them with a full ear of lime, barrels of mortar color, 
tons of plaster, lath, lumber, and many other items which 
come under the head of building material. 


WE CAN ALSO 


take care of your requirements in this line just as efficiently 
as we did for the bank. 


We also operate one of the largest coal yards 


Call on us for QUALITY MA- 
TERIAL and PROMPT SERVICE. 


Some Excellent Ammunition Aimed at the Prospective Home Owner 


‘*This matter of getting people to thinking 
straight on the matter of building,’’ he said, 
‘tis something of an art. I don’t believe in 
salesmanship or advertising that tricks or 
scares customers into doing something that 
isn’t to their interest or something they 
wouldn’t do if they had time to think the 
thing thru logically. But all of us do without 
things we ought to have and take chances on 
things that get us no advantage simply thru 
pure laziness or because we place a little 
present discomfort ahead of future benefit. 
I know; for I went to the dentist a couple of 
weeks ago to have some work done I’ve put 
off for nearly a year. I thought he was going 
to slaughter me, and the bill knocked an 
awful hole in my personal bank balance. I’d 
have saved pain and money by going when I 
knew I should, but I didn’t. 

‘¢For years I’ve been in a way sold on the 
proposition that a person ought to go to his 


Money sent away to mail 


But each and 


ing about modern barns when I 
wrote my ads, but these men who 
didn’t want to spend money 
simply satisfied themselves that 
they were doing what a dairy 
farmer ought to do, that they 
were satisfying all reasonable re- 
quirements. 

Tries New Method of Direct 

Publicity 

‘‘T went home and started writ- 
ing a series of advertisements for 
modern barns, but before getting 
far with it I stopped. I was doing 
again what I had done before; 
dealing in generalities. Probably 
they wouldn’t get it, or they’d 
put me down as an alarmist. I 
wondered if I couldn’t get at the 
thing in a little different way. 
Light, cleanliness, ventilation and 
convenience are important factors 
in a dairy barn, so I decided to 
hit on these things with some 
direct publicity. I started with 
ventilation, mentioned the State 
law in regard to testing dairy 
herds for tuberculosis, told of 
some definite instances in neigh- 
boring communities of whole 
herds slaughtered by order of the 
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2 State examiners, mentioned the 

LAMPERT LUMBER CoO. 2 fact that fresh air is the only 

= practicable preventive, explained 

O. G. Sands, Mer. 2 the difference between a properly 

2 ventilated barn and an unventi- 

HMMMNNMNNMINMGCIJHHifFfi!iHPp$Hié# Hii: tated one and the advantage of a 


ventilated barn over keeping cows 
outdoors and dwelt on the fact 
that we understand the principles 
of correct ventilation and would be glad to 
help plan a system for any of our customers. 
Then I put in some direct work for cleanli- 
ness; advertised the Government formula for 
lasting whitewash, explained the advantage 
of sanitary floors and again offered our plan- 
ning service. I did the same thing in regard 
to feed carriers, water warming systems and 
so on. All this time I mentioned new barns 
only casually, 

**Some of these things if installed in old 
barns wouldn’t net us much profit. We 
couldn’t make much money installing a good 
ventilating system in an old barn, tho we’re 
perfectly willing to do it, especially if this 
improvement will turn a poor barn into a good 
one. We’ll probably lay the foundation for 
better business. e don’t make anything 
directly if all our farm eustomers take to 
whitewash. We do make something if they 
lay new cement floors. But I eouldn’t think 
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of any better way to penetrate this armor of 
defense the owner of the poor barn had erected 
about himself than to concentrate on these 
definite things in which his equipment was 
defective. If I could prove to him that his 
cow was not getting enough cubic feet of air 
each night and that as a result a State agent 
might order her shot I would probably stir him 
into action. 
Ads Got Results 


‘*We followed this direct and specific line 
of publicity all winter, and I believe it got 
results. The ads suggested remodeling old 
barns, and some of that business came to us. 
But several dairymen came in to talk remodel- 
ing who later decided to build new barns; and 
they did this, not from any pressure we 
brought to bear on them but merely because 
new building proved itself to be the best, 
cheapest and most satisfactory in the long run, 


‘*So this is the reason I believe winter 
educational advertising ought to be specific 
and ought to be pointed at some definite 
changes that should be made in old buildings 
or incorporated in new. Our farmers are not 
as badly off as they seem to be in other parts 
of the country, and they’ll have some money 
to spend for building improvements next year. 
This winter I’m specializing in my advertising 
on country plumbing. If a bathroom is put 
into every country house that doesn’t have 
one we’ll sell a little stuff. But I fully expect 
that this advertising will sell several new 
houses. When a man is sold on a bathroom 
and finds it will cost quite a lot to install one 
and the result will not be wholly satisfactory 
he is ready to consider the additional step of 
building a new house.’’ 


[Next week’s Realm of the Retailer will deal 
with “Keeping Stock in Shape to Inventory 
Easily—Now Is the Time to See That Fire 
Hazards Are Reduced—A Bit About Credits 
and Collections.”—Epitor. | 


Build Experimental House 


Moserty, Mo., Jan. 3.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Moberly called a meeting last 
June at which an organization was effected em- 
bracing owners of residential lots, building 
material dealers and representatives of all the 
building trades, This organization determined 
to show to the people of Moberly that a modern 
home could be erected in the city at a reason- 
able price. To prove this conclusively it was 
determined to put up a sample or experimental 
house. A choice location was. chosen and an 
8-room, 2-story brick veneer building was put 
up. All modern equipment was employed and 
the house is now completed and is being offered 
for sale. To make it easy to purchase, a build- 
ing and loan association has offered to loan 
$4,500 on the house, the total cost of which 
amounted to $7,500. The itemized costs are 


as follows: 

POON UDNOUNS 6 exe die et e228 %e se S Palate se feud. isle 3S $1,175.00 
tsa 5,915 Shi HS SOD ea wei RAS Gas 1,961.79 
MM eS lang ios sdvatsin hose 6-4 en ae ee 561.00 
RS es sates th ire 158.75 
Electric light fixtures and paint........ 150.00 
i) a ea ARE eee 42.20 
Plumbers’ supplies, heating plant and la- 

BE GSS ole Ri fe. Heine eiatote dee RA feean 760.00 
Sand, gravel and excavating............. 161.37 
Concrete and labor on concrete work.... 600.00 
Carpenter labor ........... in te Sa ,-700.00 
UME Ss 5 hri 5. 6-3b5-SaP elo ace. ow aul Se etstedace ts 46.74 
BERDCETECINNS BANOT ... . 0.5 000,010 0 cies ene 200.00 
TA OH Pee ee ee ee lee 184.10 
Le eae ee plane SEE cn eard 48.38 
AOR OMIOER 5 Sc .c'cls bd 6.010 vie sobisebule VISES 544.47 
ReaD aie cscs Cid 5 dniurci siete ereasiaes nine aie 266.20 

MOE th He suakis 6:63 eeusa ies alee ate Ae $7,500.00 


‘Those who have inspected the experimental 
house state emphatically that it is worth the 
money asked. Its erection has indirectly stim- 
ulated ‘building and all in all the experiment 
may be considered a success. There will be a 
mumber of houses put up. by contractors and 
carpenters as investments during the winter 
months so 'that there will be some business right 
along. 


New Method of Protecting Flooring 


E. Bartholomew, of the E. Bartholomew Hard- 
wood Co., is very much enthused over the way 
in which the trade is taking to the new method 
of protecting the ends of all of the Bruce hard- 
wood flooring and other end matched stock. 
The E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co. is handling 
Bruce oak flooring and other Bruce products in 
the Chicago territory and is finding a steady 
increase in the demand for these very high qual- 
ity products. The method referred to is directly 
in line with the desire of the E. L. Bruce Co. 
to put on the market only the very finest and 
best of products. It calls for the use of a 
patented cardboard carton to protect the ends 
of all bundles of flooring and similar stock which 
is end matched. The method of protecting the 
ends may be observed from the accompanying 
illustration. The cardboard cartons are ap- 
proximately fourteen inches high and, as may 
be seen from the illustration, the cardboard is 
cut away at the edges near one end to permit the 
material to be tied, so that it will be impossible 
for the carton to slip off. 

The accompanying illustration shows a pile of 
Bruce ‘‘Cedaline’’ protected by the cartons. 
This material, end matched and run from 
Tennessee red cedar, is used to line closets. Re- 
tailers can press the sale of this product in 
cold weather. 
wife has an extremely large cedar closet which 
has all the moth repelling qualities of a cedar 








A pile of Bruce ‘‘Cedaline’’ in the warehouse of 
the E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., 4252 


Princeton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. As will be 
noted, all the bundles in this pile are well pro- 
tected by the new patented Bruce end cartons. 
The inset is a close-up view of a bundle show- 
ing how the cartons are fastened to the 
bundles. 


chest. In the past, probably more trouble has 
been experienced in getting end matching to 
fit than with any other part of the work of lay- 
ing hardwood flooring. The matching may be 
perfect when it leaves the factory but it is very 
difficult to prevent handling from resulting in 
damage to the ends. Therefore the new pat- 
ented Bruce cartons, which absolutely protect 
the ends, will not only assure the receipt of 
Bruce flooring in the very best of condition but 
will give the retailer an added talking point 
when selling to his customer. 


Wood Construction Shows Increase 


The Building News is the title of an inter- 
esting publication just started by the McPhee 
& McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo. The first issue 
contains a chart which shows the number of 
-brick residences erected in Denver from 1900 
to date. This chart did not show the number 
of building permits for frame residences. In 
explaining this, an article states that ‘‘ the chart 
does not give frame residences because the num- 


-ber of permits issued for these last years has 


been insignificant as compared with the total, 
but they deserve separate mention now because 
‘of the enormous increase recently. Here are the 
figures: 

In 1914, the number of permits issued in Denver 
for frame homes was twenty-three; in 1915, four- 
teen; in 1916, three; in 1917, four; in 1918, 
eleven; in 1919, twenty-seven; in 1920, ninety- 
three, and this year the total will be very close to 
seven hundred. So this year it is more than four 


times as great as the total of the seven preceding 
— combined. There can be but one explanation. 
enver’s homeless have decided to endure present 


When it is installed, the house-— 





conditions no longer and will go ahead without 
waiting for further reductions in cost. So far as 
lumber, glass and paint are concerned, the McPhee 
& McGinnity Co. believes that it has played a part 
in bringing about this building revival] thru its 
reductions early in the year. It lowered its prices 
as rapidly as production prices made doing so 
possible, regardless of stock on hand, and has given 
ray 3 eel possible to every man who wanted 
to build. 


Try This on Your Telephone 


Would it be an advantage to your company 
if you could so arrange it that every time a 
prospective purchaser of building material 
thinks of telephoning an order, your ’phone num- 
ber would come into his mind? The Mechanics 
Lumber Co., of Little Rock, Ark., has just about 
arrived at this point. In all of its advertis- 
ing it stresses the ‘‘Lumber Number’’ along 
with the telephone number in numerals. This 
simple device is credited by the company with 
having brought in many orders which other- 
wise would have never even been heard of. 


Active in Cases Affecting Coast Rates 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 31.—January will be 
@ month of unusual activity in rate matters, 
and of corresponding interest to west Coast lum- 
bermen. Special attention is being directed 
to the investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, D. C., of the general 
level of rates, and in particular to that part of 
the hearing set for Jan. 26 and 27, which dates 
have been assigned to the lumber industry for 
testimony. R. B. Allen, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is 
now in Washington and will remain until after 
the hearings, and there will also be present 
J. N. Teal, of Portland, general counsel of the 
association, and H. N. Proebstel, of Seattle, 
traffic manager. Assurance is given that J. H. 
Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
and A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., will testify, and probably also 
R. H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland. 

Three other cases will require the attention 
of Mr. Proebstel prior to his visit to the national 
capital. Jan. 10, Examiner Gault, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, is to take testi- 
mony in the matter of proposed increase in 
shingle rates from Washington and Oregon to 
points in Nevada south of Hazen. The advances 
range from 6 cents to 24 cents a hundred pounds. 
The new rates were scheduled to go into effect 
Dec. 26, but were suspended by the commission. 

Another case to be heard in Tacoma Jan. 13 
deals with the unit on fuel wood, short lengths, 
say sixteen inches. The carriers contend that 
‘“wood is wood’’ and that they are entitled to a 
return on their cars based on a unit of 128 
cubic feet to the cord, but the shippers insist 
that on account of the short lengths and loose 
piling the unit should be set at 200 cubic feet. 
The Tacoma department of public works has 
ruled that the unit be 192 cubic feet. Ex- 
aminer Gault will conduct a joint hearing with 
the department of public works. 

Mr. Proebstel will be in Minneapolis Jan. 19 
to represent the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation as intervenor in a case affecting joint 
thru rates from the Coast to the middle West 
on door and window frames knocked down. The 
action has been brought by the Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., operating a mill at Stillwater, Minn., 
and is based on the contention that Coast lum- 
bermen have an advantage over the Stillwater 
mill, because it secures its rough lumber from 
the Coast in order to make it into sash and 
doors. The case presents another angle of the 
contention set forth in the suit of Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd. 


Plenty of Logs for Year’s Operations 


Ris Laks, Wis., Jan. 2.—The sawmill of the 
Rib Lake Lumber Co. started operations Jan. 4 
after a shutdown of two months for repairs, 
which is the longest shutdown the mill has had 
since first put into operation in February, 1917. 
8. J. Williams, general manager, states that the 
company will have plenty of logs for a full 
year’s operations. 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE REALM OF BUILDING 


LANDIS AWARD AGAIN ASSAILED 


The Chicago building situation again was 
thrown into a turmoil this week by a concerted 
attempt of the unions affiliated with the Chi- 
cago Building Trades Council to tie up all build- 
ing projects, in protest against the open shop 
which has been in effect as regards the carpen- 
ters’ craft since Nov. 15. The Chicago Building 
Trades Council at a meeting held on the evening 
of Dec. 30 voted for a walkout on all building 
projects, to become effective Wednesday morn- 
ing of this week. This ultimatum, however, met 
with but feeble response, several of the leading 
erafts declining to be dragged into a sympa- 
thetic strike to savé the carpenters’ bacon. On 
some jobs, however, there were partial walk- 
outs. The bricklayers, electricians, sprinkler 
fitters and laborers in general refused to stop 
work. The hoisting engineers and cement work- 
ers quit work Wednesday in response to the 
strike order, and these two trades were imme- 
diately placed upon an open shop basis, along 


Association that they may expect to do as much 
business there in January as they did in early 
December, as there will be no immediate strike, 
the present agreement, expiring last Saturday, 
having been extended until January 31. 
Franklin Ryan, of the Harvard School of 
Economic Research, in a speech last week pre- 


‘dicted great activity in the building of homes 


this year. He stated building prices have 
reached bottom and that the upward swing has 
already started, while available land for build- 
ing is offered at low prices. 


LUMBERMEN NAMED ON COMMISSIONS 


New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 2.—Gov. Parke. 
today announced the personnel of the commis- 
sion to investigate the laws concerning build- 
ing contracts, contractors’ bonds, material 
men’s and laborers’ liens ete. The commission, 
created by act of the legislature at the recent 


special session, is to report its findings and” 




















The building outlook for next spring is shown by the above map, prepared by the committee on 
statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 





with the carpenters, plumbers, and other trades 
that have violated or defied the Landis award. 
Arrangements have been completed by the 
Citizens’ Committee to handle all plumbing 
work on the open shop basis. Responsible 
plumbing contractors from outside of Chicago 
are on the ground figuring on new plumbing 
contracts, with a strict guaranty that the work 
will be performed at the Landis scale of wages. 
The Citizens Committee to Enforce the Landis 
Award is fully prepared for a hard fight, and 
expresses the utmost confidence in its ability to 
achieve the object for which it was organized. 
The fund that is being raised to finance this 
fight now approximates $1,500,000. An inten- 
sive drive is to be launched in the immediate 
future to carry it past the $3,000,000 mark. 


BUILDERS TO DECIDE ON POLICY 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention tomorrow at the City Club, when it 
will probably be determined whether represen- 
tatives of the association will enforce the ‘‘ open 
shop’’ this year or agree to the ‘‘ closed shop.’’ 
Samuel Untermyer is invited to relate the situa- 
tion he uncovered in New York. Similar abuses 
are alleged to exist here. 

Local firms with New York connections 
learned with great pleasure from a letter ad- 


dressed to the Building Trades Council by the. 


secretary of the Building Trades Employers’ 


recommendations to the regular session, which 
convenes in the spring. The five members of 
the commission just announced by the governor 
are: W. O. Hart, attorney, New Orleans, chair- 
man; T. J. Greer, Shreveport, president State 
federation of labor; W. W. Carre, of the W. W. 
Carre Co., New Orleans; W. P. Connell, banker, 
Baton Rouge; George J. Glover, contractor and 
builder, New Orleans. Mr. Carre, who repre- 
sents the lumber industry upon the commission, 
and who was recommended for appointment by 
the directors of the Louisiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is a lumberman of long 
experience in manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing. 

Gov. Parker also announced, last Saturday, 
the appointment of Wilson T. Peterman, of the 
Kyle Lumber Co., Franklin, La., as chairman 
of the newly created State highway commission, 
which is to take over full control of the con- 
struction of a State highway system. Mr. 
Peterman is appointed for the full 6-year term. 
He is widely and favorably known thruout the 
State, asa business man. As a legislative leader 
and member of the constitutional convention 
last spring he aided in ‘shaping the new high- 
way policy of the State. Mr. Peterman is also 
interested in the Riggs-Terrill Cypress Co., and 
other concerns, The law requires that the high- 
way commissioners devote all their time to that 
work and it is understood that he will make 
his residence at Baton Rouge during the term 
of his service. 


ALL BUILDING RECORDS BROKEN 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 4.—Building opera- 
tions in Memphis during 1921 broke all pre- 
vious records, with a total of $9,370,000. Nine 
hundred and thirty-three residences and twenty- 
nine apartment buildings were authorized. 
Building Commissioner Daniel Newton predicts 
that projects now in prospect will involve be- 
tween $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 within the next 
few months, and that the record for this year 
will far surpass that for 1921. 


‘PRB EBREaBaEB: 


ADVOCATES ALL-YEAR BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 3.—The Marion 
County Building Trades Council is taking up 
a movement urging the importance and prac- 
ticability of an all-year-around building season 
and pointing out the vital need of pushing 
every sort of building construction, at least all 
repair and remodeling work, which can be ecar- 
ried on straight thru the remainder of this win- 
ter. ‘‘ Building in Indianapolis should not be 
a seasonable affair,’’ President Fox and Secre- 
tary Robinson, of the Building Trades Council, 
assert, ‘‘because Indianapolis is blessed with 
weather conditions which make all the year 
round building practical.’’ 


REPORTS HOUSE SHORTAGE ACUTE 


In a letter just received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Wellington, New Zealand, 
from the director of the state forest service, the 
statement is made that the house shortage in 
New Zealand is quite acute. Aleck Entrican, 
engineer in forest products, says: ‘‘ A period of 
stagnation in the building industry is now be- 
ing experienced in many parts of the country 
but a boom no doubt will set in as soon as 
finances improve.’’ 


WAGE EARNINGS OF WOODWORKERS 


Mapison, WIs., Jan. 3.—Figures compiled by 
the Wisconsin industrial commission show that 
in the woodworking industry the percentage of 
change in the number of employees from July, 
1920, to November, 1921, decreased 25.6 per- 
cent; total wages show a decline of 36.5 per- 
cent for this period; and average weekly earn- 
ings are 16.7 percent less. 

The general labor situation, compared with 
the preceding month, shows a decrease of one- 
half of one percent in the number of employees, 
a decrease of 1.9 percent in total wages paid, 
and a decrease of 1.4 percent in average weekly 
earnings. As compared with July, 1920, the 
number of employees is 34.5 percent smaller; 
total wages paid are 49.5 percent less, and 
average weekly earnings, 22.8 percent lower. 
The estimates of this general situation are based 
on an analysis of the report of 211 establish- 
ments, with 58,000 employees, about one-third 
the number now employed, and a weekly payroll 
of $1,245,000. 

The amount of average weekly earnings in 
the woodworking division is shown for three 
periods. The average for sawmills and planing 
mills in July, 1920, was $23.97; October, 1921, 
$18.63; November, 1921, $18.08. Box fae 
tories: $22.42, $15.15 and $16.98. Panel and 
veneer mills: $20.48, $18.11 and $18. Sash, 
door and interior finish: $22.58, $22.28 and 
$22.57. Furniture: $21.55, $18.04 and $18.18. 
Other wood industries: $21.95, $16.14 and 
$16.83. 

STATISTICS OF MILWAUKEE INDUSTRIES com- 
piled by the First Wisconsin National Bank at 
the close of 1921 show an increase in the number 
of firms engaged in the lumber and building sup- 
ply business from 25 in 1920 to 36 in 1921, 
and 535 to 691 employes, with wages of $857,- 
747 and $899,452, respectively. Capital em- 
ployed last year amounted to $2,223,603, against 
$1,632,829 in 1920. The value of the product, 
reflecting lower prices, was $5,571,026 in 1920. 
against $4,888,837 in 1921. 
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BALTIMORE GETS BIG CARGO OF COAST PRODUCTS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 2.—The arrival last 
Monday of the steamer A. L. Kent from the 
north Pacific with 5,000,000 feet of lumber, 
3,000,000 shingles and 300,000 lath for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Corporation, of Everett, 
Wash., at the company’s depot here was gen- 
erally viewed in lumber trade circles as an 
event of first magnitude. The work of unload- 


some of its physical features and by a sugges- 
tion as to the reasons which actuated the com- 
pany in coming to Baltimore for its eastern 
terminus. 


Chooses Baltimore as Distributing Point 


Realizing that the southern pine of the South 
was slowly being used up and that the East 
would in a comparatively short time 











| have to get the main supply of the de- 
sirable merchantable lumber from the 
Pacific coast, the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Corporation decided some years ago to 
develop a new market for its Pacific 
coast products and to establish here its 
wholesale eastern distributing yard, 
taking advantage of the cheaper trans- 
portation afforded by the Panama Canal 
route as compared with all rail ship- 
ments. The company secured a 75-acre 
tract with a water frontage of 1,100 
feet on the south side of the harbor, 
served by. the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road. For a year or more the essential 
improvements have been rapidly taking 
shape at the depot, whose location at a 
point midway on the Atlantic coast is 
favorable for shipment of the Weyer- 
haeuser products to all points in the 
East and as far inland as the Missis- 
sippi River, but which holds an espe- 
cially commanding position with re- 
gard to the markets of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and the whole of New England. 


Company to Carry Enormous Stock 


It is the intention of the company to 
carry a stock, aggregating in volume 
45,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet, of well 
assorted lumber suitable for all pur- 
poses. A channel 30 feet deep, 100 feet 
wide and 3,800 feet long, leading from 
the main deep water channel of the 
harbor, gives access to the company’s 
pier, which is 40 feet wide and extends 
into the river 680 feet. As the channel 
approaches the pier it divides and 
broadens to a width of 240 feet, afford- 
ing berth room to vessels of the largest 
type on each side of the pier. The hous- 








Crane Shed No. 6 Showing Uptodate Storage Facilities 


ing the vessel was begun at once, attention be- 
ing thus again drawn in a pointed manner to 
the facilities for handling lumber and timbers 
provided at the depot. 


Depot Has Uptodate Handling Facilities 


The uptodateness of these facilities and their 
magnitude are indicated by some photographs 
which have been taken on the premises and 
which show on how big a scale the depot has 
been planned and is being developed. These 
photographs show a big lumber carrier dis- 
charging at the dock, the equipment for shunt- 
ing big timbers into a boom and taking them 
out, the conveying of lumber of any size by 
means of live rolls to the places in the sheds 
where they are to be piled, or by reversing the 
order, carrying them to the dock, to be put 
aboard a ship for some distant port or on cars; 
they give impressive views of the spaciousness 
and the interior arrangement of the huge sheds 
erected to keep the stocks under cover so that 
they shall always be in prime condition, and 
they visualize other contrivances to facilitate 
activities, the entire plant being under the gen- 
eral management and direction of Col. James 
E. Long, who came here from the west Coast 
soon after the company acquired the site for the 
depot and has been in Baltimore ever since. 
The offices of the company are located in the 
Lexington Building, Lexington and Liberty 
streets. 

Just what this depot and its facilities will 
ultimately mean to the lumber business of this 
section is indicated by a brief description of 


ing sheds are located about 1,500 feet 
from the waterfront. 


Large Timbers Are Unloaded Into Water 


In unloading ships at the pier all timbers 8 by 
8 inches and larger are unloaded directly into 
the water; all lesser sizes being discharged on 
to the pier. The timber pond into which the 
heavier timbers are unloaded is 300 feet wide 


























Timber Haul-up from Pond 


and 680 feet long, and has a floating capacity of 
800,000 feet of timber. 

Timbers are drawn from the pond by means 
of a haul-up slip, which delivers them to a live- 
roll system on the timber dock. This system 
is provided with an arrangement of transfer 
chains that permit sorting as to size and length. 
The timber dock, 58 feet wide by 144 feet long, 
is served by a standard gage railway that con- 
veys the timbers to the yard adjacent to the 
planing mill. 

Uses Live Rolls and Narrow Gage Railroad 


In conjunction with the live rolls there are 
installed on the pier portable roller skids at 
right angles to the live roll casings on which 1-, 
2- and 3-inch lumber is transferred to the lumber 
sorting shed. All are electrically driven and 
are under control of one switch, which can start 
or stop the rolls in five seconds. In addition 
to the live rolls there are three narrow gage 
tracks and one standard gage track railway to 
facilitate the loading of special orders on cars 
for direct shipment to the trade. 











Crane Shed No. 5 Showing Traveling 


Crane in Operation 
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Sorted and Made Into Unit Packages 


The lumber sorting shed, which runs paral- 
lel with the dock and within 80 feet of the 
waterfront, is 420 feet long and equipped with 
170 narrow gage tracks and automatic bunks, 
so arranged that they can handle stock from 
6 feet up to 32 feet in length. The lumber com- 
ing down the live rolls is delivered to the trans- 
fer chains of the lumber sorting shed and as 
it passes over the chains it is sorted as to 
grade, width and length, pulled off and made 
up in unit packages. After a unit is made up 
a small industrial car is placed underneath the 


bunk; the bunk is then tripped, releasing and 
dropping the load directly on to the ear, which 
is placed on electric transfer cars that convey 
the lumber to the storage sheds. 


There are five storage sheds, known as the 
2-crane sheds, the broken package shed, the 
dressed lumber shed and the umbrella shed. 
Fronting upon the western end of these sheds 
is the loading platform, 1,200 feet long, built of 
cement, equipped with narrow gage tracks and 
entirely under cover. 

The planing mill fronts on the unloading plat- 
form and adjoins the dressed lumber shed. It 








is equipped with all the machinery necessary 
for any reworking to take care of special mill- 
work for the eastern market. 


Other features connected with the Baltimore 
yard consist of the building of over a mile of 
standard-gage railway, which provides ample 
trackage facilities; the erection of a 100,000- 
gallon steel tank 100 feet high, which, in con- 
junction with an electric pumping station of 
1,000 gallons a minute capacity, erected at the 
waterfront near the timber-sorting dock, and 
an underground water system thruout the prop- 
erty affords ample fire-fighting facilities. 























Live Rolls and Lumber Dock 


Unloading Timbers Into the Timber Pond 





PRODUCERS LOOK INTO NEW YEAR WITH CONFIDENCE 


Everett, Wasu., Dec. 31.—The old year 
passes into history so far as Everett lumber 
makers and shingle producers are concerned 
without regrets but with painful memories that 
are somewhat dulled by the ever present hope 
of better things for the year ahead, based up- 
on economic factors believed to be shaping them- 
selves to open up larger markets at higher 
prices. While things during 1921 were satisfac- 
tory only in the sense that lumber mill opera- 
tors realized they might easily be much worse, 
neither demand nor price has afforded them 
any leeway for rejoicing. 

A. E. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co., sounded the sentiment echoed by half a 
dozen other managers here when he said the 
dying year had been the most trying and the 
greatest tax upon managerial ability since the 
slump at the conclusion of the world war. 
Said he: 


Nobody pretends the year was satisfactory. We 
can not bank on anything extensive next year be- 
cause, especially in the middle West, the farming 
communities have been hard hit by low prices. 
We all think things will be better; we can not 
expect them, in 1922, to be really good. 


Concerning shingle making and its prospects, 
E. L. Connor, of Connor & Bailey, whose finger 
is upon the pulse of the shingle industry every- 
where in the country, said: 


The year 1921 has not been good with the shin- 
gle maker. Many plants have turned out and 
marketed shingles at a loss, covering the entire 
year. I believe that if the mills now idle and 
those operating should close now and remain down 
until the middle, or well after the middle of Janu- 
ary, the result would be a stiffening of prices. 
There are indications of a stronger demand in the 
spring and a chance then to replace the red cedar 
shingle industry upon a profit-paying basis. 


To just what extent the shipment of lumber 
from Everett to eastern markets was diverted 
from rail to water transport after the advance 
in freight rates for rail shipment was revealed 
by the compilation of port records for the year 
ending today. During 1921 ships numbering 
180 called here, with an aggregate tonnage of 
435,978. Last year the total tonnage of vessels 
calling at Everett was 175,189, compared with 


which the total for 1921 shows an increase of 
more than 233 percent. More than 60 percent 
of the product of mills here is finding its way to 
those markets in ship bottoms. The diversion 
of lumber from rail to water route transfer 
is accredited here as being largely the factor 
that has brought about the establishment of reg- 
ular scheduled sailing dates, as the lumber forms 
the backbone of this service. The arrivals of 
ships here, by months, during 1921, follow: 
January 4; February 6; March 15; April 16; 
May 10; June 7; July 13; August 23; Sep- 
tember 22; October 16; November 25; Decem- 
ber 24. The record for 1921, as compared with 
other years, is the more remarkable because of 
the shift in proportion of coastwise (Pucific) 
and intercoastal traffic. Until 1918 a large 
part of the total number of ships calling here 
were passenger-and-freight liners which with 
few exceptions, do not now call at several points 
on Sound waters, hence the increased tonnage 
recorded represents a gain due almost entirely 
to the development of the water route to the 
Fast. 


SCARAB aAAaBaE 


No Bug-a-boos in 1922 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan, 2.—In the opinion of 
E. A. Frost, president of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., who is also chairman of the 
board of directors of the Commercial National 
Bank here and has large interests in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Texas, the country gener- 
ally is in good condition and Shreveport particu- 
larly faces a most reassuring prospect for con- 
tinued growth and greatness. Mr. Frost ex- 
—— his views during the present week. He 
said: 


The country is all right, and all that is needed 
is work, earnest, continued, efficient work along 
all lines, every man according to his ability in the 
line of endeavor to which he is best fitted. In the 
East, which has heretofore been the source of our 
money supply, business conditions are gradually be- 
coming more settled. Interest rates have settled 
down and money may now be more easily obtained 
for all legitimate business: The disarmament confer- 
ence, too, will probably exert a wonderful infiu- 
ence in the matter of stabilizing business conditions 
in this country by reassuring the people on the 
subject of another war at any early date, and by 
the further reason that vast sums will be avail- 
able for other purposes and probably for the re- 


duction of taxes. The greatest problem yet to be 
solved is the problem of railroad rates, which ‘has 
narrowed down to a question of reduction of 
operating expenses. One of the good things for 
business interests of this country to be hoped for 
this year is the recognition of a stable government 
in Mexico and the resumption of full business re- 
lations with that rich country to the south of us. 
I regard Shreveport as the most promising city in 
the entire South. It is so situated that it is 
difficult to imagine how it can possibly fail to con- 
tinue its phenomenal growth and prosperity. In 
so far as I can see there are no bug-a-boos ahead, 
and 1922 looks good and promising. 


Hardwood Market Must Advance 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—Conservative op- 
timism is the keynote of the hardwood industry 
regarding the outlook for 1922. The view is 
quite generally shared that the tendency of 
prices will be higher and that there will be a 
steady increase in business which is likely to 
make further inroads on stocks, especially in 
the better grades, before there can be a re- 
turn to normal logging and manufacturing. The 
splendid outlook for activity in the building 
trades, with a good business on the part of man- 
ufacturers of furniture as a natural corollary, 
is the basis for the optimistic views expressed 
by prominent manufacturers and wholesalers 
here. There is scarcely a man connected with 
the industry who does not believe that 1922 will 
prove vastly better than 1921. 


Inadequate Supply Means Strong Market 


Says J. E. Stark, President of James E. Stark 
& Co. (Ine.): 


I look for a good business in 1922 because of 
the notable activity in the building industry and 
because of the demand for furniture which will 
naturally follow the building of more homes. There 
is evidence that the railroads are getting into bet- 
ter financial position and that they will make ex- 
tensions and improvements which have been 
neglected to a very large degree during the last 
two or three years. I am also extracting con- 
siderable encouragement from the fact that farm- 
ers are in better financial position as a result of 
the increased. prices for cotton, wheat and other 
products. In the meantime, with a larger demand 
looming ahead, the production outlook is quite 
discouraging, and there is every prospect that 
hardwood output will be quite restricted during 
the next few months. Relations between supply 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT NEEDED FOR NATION’S PERPETUITY 


Respect for the law is the first obligation 
of American citizenship, and it is an obliga- 
tion that nobody who would perpetuate repre- 
sentative government will attempt or desire to 
evade. Equality before the law is fundamental 
under our form of government, but there can 
be no such thing when some do and others do 
not obey the law. The obligation upon public 
officials to enforce the law is more binding 
if possible than upon citizens to obey; and yet, 
enforcement is impracticable unless their efforts 
are backed by the positive moral support of citi- 
zens. 

Lawlessness can exist to so great an extent 
as at present only in the presence of general 
indifference to law enforcement. The highway 
robber affords only a positive manifestation 
among a relatively small group of a disregard 
of legal bonds which exists in a negative form 
among a larger class. No thoughtful person 
can view the habitual violation of minor laws 
by otherwise respectable citizens without seeing 
to some extent at least an excuse for the con- 
duct of highwaymen and worse criminals. 
Where laws are not enforced and obeyed, there 
is no government and there is no security. The 
situation in the United States is such today 
as to challenge the attention of all good citi- 
zens. In view of the sound reason for reflecting 
upon the subject of law enforcement, readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will find interest 
in the following digest of an address of G. D. 
Goff, assistant to the attorney-general of the 
United States, recently delivered before a meet- 
ing of the National Law Enforcement Conven- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 


Nonenforcement Greatest Evil 


There is no greater evil today, Mr. Goff said, 
than a nonenforcement by public officials of 
laws which they have sworn to uphold. It is 
not for them to say whether a law is good or 
bad, that power under our form of government 
being the sovereign will of the people. The 
necessity for obedience is not peculiar to any 
form of government, to any race, or to any 
period in history. If the laws are ignored, there 
is no government, and disregard for one law 
breeds contempt for all laws, leading to cor- 
ruption, and ultimately to destruction of all 
order. 

Mr. Goff said regarding the bettering of con- 
ditions: 


There will be no better days, no way out, no 
escape from these forces more miserably destruc- 
tive than the forces of war, unless we determine 
to wash out the small things of life and put in 
their places a superb sincerity and fearlessness of 
censure. There is no panacea, just the imperative 
duty to face the situation in the ligt of the actual 
facts. There must be a candid and fearless judg- 
ment, unpleasant tho it may be. There must be 
no hesitation in pronouncing that a large part of 
our people have not been honest. We must take 
stock in our minds as individuals, and in every 
nook and cranny of our social, political, and gov- 
ernmental existence. We must legislate and: prose- 
cute and drastically punish, but principally we 
must educate and practice what we preach. 

America must not and will not yield to this 
condition. Instead she must be the positive na- 
tion. She will. And she will, I am sure, be posi- 
tively good. A negative nation seeking constantly 
for evil, even tho it seeks that it may punish, if 
it is not ready to supplant with the positive good, 
ean not and will not triumph in the end. We 
must inculcate into our people the homely virtues 
on which civilization rests. We must preach and 
learn that a virtuous people possessed of aggres- 
sive honesty and patient endeavor needs few laws, 
and that law forced from without can: never take 
the place of character. 


Indifference and Insolence Mark Violation 


The present difficulties of law enforcement, 
he said, are due to the fact that criminal classes 
are insolently bold and hitherto law abiding 
citizens find it convenient to forget the law. 
Every new law marks a stage of progress in a 
people, and it is the history of all such laws 
to pass thru the stages of open violation, secret 
violation, passive enforcement and then uni- 
versal observance thruout the.land. It was to 
be expected, he said, that under war condi- 
tions the number of law violations would in- 
erease and in this connection, he said: 

If we are to take stock, there must be no false 


idealism or hesitation in pronouncing that many 
of our people have not been honest. It may be a 
truism, but it is nevertheless true, that the call 
was never greater than now for the highest type 
of fearless moral manhood and womanhood to 
assert its force and reincarnate its power, and the 
remedy is simple, plain and imperative if we hope 
to survive as a great people. 

One word—honesty—tells what is needed. It 
tells us, too, that it is quite as important that we 
know and reaffirm that it is a word with no 
double meaning. There is no comparative degree. 
There is no alternative, save its opposite. Men 
and women are honest or they are not, and so 
with a people * * * 

A gifted jurist, and a great American, has said: 

“The perpetuity of this government depends upon 
the manner in which our laws are carried out. 
Nearly every State has laws to which no attention 
is paid, and they reap the fruits by having all 
laws broken. I am not an alarmist when I say 
if these conditions be tolerated the Republic itself 
will sooner or later fall by the props of the law 
on which it rests being weakened and destroyed. 
Americans are accustomed to regard a republican 
form of government as a natural condition. That 
such .a government is mortal and can die is a 
thought so entirely foreign to our conditions that 
it is folly in the minds of some to discuss it. A 
glance at history does not lend encouragement to 
this cheerful view. Our republic, tho the best, is 
not the first nor the oldest. We have lasted now 
138 years. Venice had a republican form of gov- 
ernment for 1,100 years; Carthage, 700 years; 
Athens, with various intermissions, 900 years; 
Florence, 300 years; and Rome, 500 years. These 
governments have long since passed from the stage 
= = world, and some of them are little remem- 

red. 


Too Many Laws Breed Contempt of Law 


“What caused the downfall of these governments 
by the people? The people made laws until the 
laws became so many the people began to disregard 
their own laws. The laws of Rome were good. 
Indeed, the Justinian Code is said to be the most 
perfect system of laws ever devised by man. Yet 
Rome rotted and fell, even while the code was in 
operation. The laws were all right, but the hearts 
of the people were not right and the laws were 
not obeyed. When the laws ceased to reign, the 
government resting upon the foundation of laws 
commenced to topple over. The reign of laws 
means the rule of the people, for a majority of the 
people make the laws. They register their will 
crystallized in the form of statutes. We need a 
revival of the rule of the people.” 


As reflecting the sentiment of the bench and 
bar of the nation, Mr. Goff quoted the follow- 
ing from a report unanimously adopted by the 
judicial section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion: 


The judicial section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, venturing to speak for all the judges, 
wishes to express this warning to the American 
people: Reverence for law and enforcement of 
law depend mainly upon the ideals and customs 
of those who occupy the vantage ground of life in 
business and society. The people of the United 
States, by solemn constitutional and statutory en- 
actment, have undertaken to suppress the age- 
long evil of the liquor traffic, 

When for the gratification of their appetites or 
the promotion of their interests, lawyers, bankers, 
great merchants and manufacturers, and _ social 
leaders, both men and women, disobey and scoff 
at this law, or any other law, they are aiding the 
cause of anarchy and promoting mob violence, rob- 
bery, and homicide; they are sowing dragons’ 
teeth, and they need not be surprised when they 
find that no judicial or police authority can save 
our country or humanity from reaping the harvest. 


Problem Is to Conserve Democracy 


The problem of the United States is not, he 
said, to create democracy, but to conserve demo- 
cratic institutions and ideals to the end that 
civic power shall dominate and individual 
achievements shall grow for the common good. 

Speaking of the various proposals, many of 
them novel, for curing all evils, Mr. Goff said 
that the American ideal, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
born with equal rights is the most potent and 
moral ideal in all the world. All this country 
needs is to be true to herself and she will save 
and lead mankind. Speaking further he said: 

No one knows these facts better than the Amer- 
ican citizen who thinks and reflects for himself. 
He knows, too, that efforts to reform the world at 
one fell swoop or to readjust the vast disarray 
that succeeds the cataclysm of war are predoomed 
to fail. He realizes that the dissensions now ex- 
isting are not exceptional, but rather the unavoid- 
able consequences of most unusual causes. He 
knows that the danger element in the entire world 
today is the man who teaches the people to want 
what they can not have. He realizes that it is 
the suggestion of selfishness directed to suscepti- 
ble minds that is preventing people from accepting 
conditions as they are and beginning the slow 
progress of building up again. Everyone realizes, 


even the agitator himself, that the first principle 
of citizenship is respect for the rights of others 
and the interests of the community as a whole. 
Nature will not yield her gifts except in return 
for effort. Agitation, confusion, idleness and ab- 
solute contempt for the rights of others mean debt, 
poverty, hunger and misery. It is a sad com- 
mentary upon our credulity and our hospitality 
that after we have opened our doors to those who 
pleadingly sought liberty, we must now be out- 
raged by the very people to whom we encourag- 
ingly held out an inviting and helping hand. We 
welcome today, as we did in the past, those who 
love liberty, those who become American citizens 
without any mental reservations or purposes of 
evasion, but we have no room for those who would 
have us exchange our liberty and freedom for isms 
and licentious license. Such people, as the attor- 
ney general so well says, “should go to a country 
which gives them their peculiar liberty.” ' 


Must Think in National Terms 


The problems of the present, the speaker de- 
clared, are those of highly developed civiliza- 
tion. We are facing the problems of a new 
age. We have expected a measure of unrest 
and we realize that there must be codperation 
and codrdination. The difference in ideals and 
ideas is just as much a Babel of conflicting 
interests as a Babel of voices was obstructive of 
national unity in the days of the Biblical tower. 
We know that we must stop thinking in terms 
of class and begin to think in terms of the 
United States. This can not be accomplished 
until we drive out suspicion, envy and hate and 
put big ideas in the place of small ones. The 
issue before this country today is Americanism 
and the sooner we clean the melting pot and 
throw out the slag, the better for all concerned. 
If the man with capital owes a duty to the 
public, the man who works with his hands can 
not escape the correlative obligation. Every 
man who labors with hand or head is a na- 
tional servant, otherwise he has no rights either 
as a citizen or as an individual under our form 
of government. Continuing Mr. Goff said: 


If the Government of the United States will 
pinch off the cooties, whether they be capitalists, 
socialists, bolshevists, or labor leaders, and compel 
them to obey the law, because it is the will of the 
majority, the collective reason and justice of the 
people, it will win the peace of the world. It is 
well to remember the words of Carlyle: ‘There is 
justice here below, and even at the bottom there 
is nothing else but justice. Forget that and thou 
hast forgotten all.’ 


Integrity of Institutions Menaced 


These are grave and serious problems. They 
threaten the integrity of our institutions, if not 
the very existence of this republic. We belong not 
to ourselves, but to the world. We can not rest 
upon our past, decided and glorious as itis. * * * 
The socialist says America is not truly democratic 
because the people are not all the same. But when 
did democracy guarantee the similarity of people 
and “grade mankind down to a dead level?’ De- 
mocracy is no miracle worker. It declares and 
it does guarantee this: That men unequal in 
abilities shall be equal in their rights to develop 
their capacities. Every avenue must be open and 
every opportunity free. The instances in this 
country where the poor and the lowly rise to 
eminence and fame are not accidents. They are 
the best proof of an equality among men in the 
only sense in which equality is possible, equality 
of opportunity. 

The future rests with us. The fate of humanity 
may be in our hands. because democracy can save 
or destroy the world. The pleading voice of a 
war-torn world, choked with the sob of the ages, 
is lifted to us. It beseeches us, in the name of 
God, in the name of charity, in the name of free- 
dom, in the name of justice, to be consistent, law- 
abiding, generous, and true, lest we, too, may go 
the way of the earlier nations. And it is just 
at this point that I would emphasize that the 
Republic needs men, God-gifted men, of. character, 
purity, vigor, and judgment. It needs men to 
stand in the hard places, and fight the hard battle. 
* * * Jn short, this nation today needs men 
who are not afraid of demagogs and the unprinci- 
pled politicians who for selfish and sordid reasons 
tell the people that they are continually being 
cheated, deceived, and tricked, until confidence is 
destroyed and honor always questioned. It needs 
men with initiative and convictions. It needs men 
who have ideals, and who rely upon them for suc- 
cess. It needs men who will not disturb the public 
mind by teaching it to want. It needs men who 
will not disappoint the people with the promise of 
things they can not have, and which they should 
not have. It needs men who will always do the 
very best they can, just where and as they are; 
men with sufficient selfabnegation to permit their 
laboring in obscurity, smiling in adversity, and 
waiting in patience. 

Spirit of Sacrifice Needed 


We have had altogether too much of a leadership 
that sees in every public question or national law 
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the opportunity to make the public subservient to 
its private personal interest. We must look to 
the young men of ideals, men yet unspoiled by the 
cynical touch of the sordidness of the world, men 
who have courage and are capable of tremendous 
self-sacrifice. We should make it our duty to find 
such men among the mentally and spiritually 
young, not among men who cringe before power 
and grow morally flabby in the presence of op- 
portunity. We must look among those who, while 
they respect the past for the good it has produced, 
believe that the present and the future are all im- 
portant. We must look to men who would rather 
be social exiles, having the testimony of an ap- 
proving conscience, than be guests in kings’ houses. 
Such men will proclaim and teach that American 
institutions and American law are the great bul- 
wark behind which the forces of liberty are in- 
trenched, and that the American constitution is 
the outward and visible means by which the bless- 
ings of liberty have been secured. Such men will 
impose the principles of Americanism upon all 
newcomers and defend those principles against all 
attacks. Such: men will do their work with en- 


thusiasm, not for gain but because it is part of 
the plan. Such men will quit their obligations to 
the commonwealth and render good account of 
themselves when the ‘Master of all good workmen” 
shall sum up their lives. 


Government Must Reflect Best 


In conclusion, the speaker said, this country 
in its government should reflect the purity, the 
order, the patience and the virtues of every 
home within its bounds. It will not be the gov- 
ernment we intend it to be until such is the case; 
and finally he said: 


It will never be such a country until we show a 
willingness to forget self in the opportunity to 
serve, a willingness to sacrifice in time, thought, 
and means for the sake of all. This is the best 
of the civilizations. There is no room for any 
thought except liberty, individuality, and the right 
to be free. Our fathers before us solved every 
problem that confronted them. They feared God 
and loved liberty, and tho they sleep in the nar- 


row trenches of death, their imperishable spirit 
lives in the American citizen of today and will 
live thruout all the years to come. They lived 
and fought and died that we might be free. * * * 

We shall back this republic of our fathers, their 
sons and our brothers against the world, and be- 
cause justice is greater than power we know that 
this land, hallowed with the tears and the hopes 
of our sacred dead, shall, if we do our very best, 
live to scatter the riches of human liberty to races 
yet unborn and advance the cause of civilization 
that law and order, freedom and peace shall always 
be preserved. 


THE WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION has 
announced that it will soon institute a cam- 
paign to have all beginners in the building 
trades indentured under the State apprentice- 
ship law. It states that while the building in- 
dustry has employed a large number of skilled 
workmen in the State, but few have been ap- 
prenticed. 





BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES 


Table showing average prices paid by contractors for building materials at local distributing points for the year 1913, with prices prevail- 
ing on such materials as of Dec. 1, 1921. These prices were secured thru the Bureau of Census 
(Table prepared by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Division of Building and Housing, Washington, D. C.) 
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Fundamentals of Accounting 











To Record Accurately and Portray Vividly All 
Transformations of Cash Is the Purpose 
of Accounting. 





When man first discovered that one plus 
one are two, and that two multiplied by two 
equal four, he began to appreciate the need of 
accounting, and found it necessary to record 
these newly discovered facts, lest they should 
slip away into some obscure corner of his then 
dull mind. 

Mankind early found that figures—mathe- 
matics—could be depended upon. And mathe- 
matics, they tell us today, is the only exact 
science. It is the cornerstone upon which all 
other sciences are built. Without mathematics, 
geography, astronomy, chemistry or economics 
would be impossible of comprehension. 


Establishing Standards 


The savage who had stored up corn wished 
to trade with his neighbor who had caught some 
sheep. They first figured the comparative value 
of corn and sheep in terms of labor—not money. 
If it required one day to catch a wild sheep, 
and one day to gather five stone jars of corn, 
one sheep, therefore, was equal to five stone 
jars of corn. Thus was fixed the first standard. 

Until recently, however, the standards fol- 
lowed by business men in accounting methods 
were largely of the rule-of-thumb variety, 
whereas the fundamental idea underlying mod- 
ern accounting is in the substitution of scien- 
tifically accurate methods for haphazard and 
random methods. It is with the fundamentals 
of such scientific methods that we have now to 
deal. 

Determining the Condition of Cash 

All business transactions of whatever kind 
consist, essentially, in transforming cash into 
salable goods, or services, and then transform- 
ing salable goods or services into cash. This 
is the sum and substance of all business. 

To begin with, a certain amount of cash is 
in the possession of a retail lumber business. 
This cash is expended in the purchase of stud- 
ding, joists, rafters, sheathing, flooring, ceiling, 
lath, shingles, sash and doors, molding and other 
stocks of material and merchandise. This 
merchandise is sold and cash is received in re- 
turn. 

If the business has been successful in dis- 
posing of its goods, the cash received for them 
will cover the original purchase price, plus an 
increase of the total sum involved, which will be 

rofit. 
: It is evident that there are two transforma- 
tions in these transactions of purchase and sale. 
First, cash is transformed into merchandise; 
second, merchandise is transformed into cash. 

But no business is quite so simple and easy 
to handle as this may signify. Another ele- 
ment must be taken into consideration. In ad- 
dition to the merchandise which is stocked, cash 
is also expended for things which can not be 
sold—for expenses. In other words, it costs 
money to do business. 

Expenses are the natural and inevitable con- 
comitant of every business. They are co- 
existent, contemporary with the business itself. 
Rent, insurance, taxes, depreciation, postage, 
stationery, wages, salaries, and what not, go 
hand in hand with the conduct of any com- 
mercial enterprise. 

This means that an element of complexity has 
been introduced into the transformation of cash. 
It means that only a part of the total amount 
of cash is available for the purchase of merchan- 
dise. It means that part of it must be expended 
for rent, for letterheads, for billheads, for 
stamps, for payrolls, for any one and all of 
the things which no customer will buy, and 
yet which are necessary to the proper conduct of 
the business. 





*Manager G. W. Hafner (Inc.), Chicago, 
Tll.—Audits, systems, Federal tax service, in- 
dustrigl engineering. 


[By G. W. Hafner*]— 


Hence, when merchandise or service is sold, 
a price must be secured large enough to cover 
not alone the cost of the goods or services them- 
selves, but also the cost of all these necessary, 
essential, indispensable expenses. 


Books of Accounts 


It is evident, therefore, that the main inter- 
est of the business is always centered in the 
condition of its cash, which, in the language of 
business, is known as ‘‘capital.’’ Conse- 
quently, the necessity for accounting arises, in 
order that the condition of cash may be de- 
termined at any time. 

Bookkeeping is.the means by and thru which 
the condition of cash, or capital, may be de- 
termined at any time. 

Accounting is an interpretation of the re- 
sults of bookkeeping. 

And in the application of methods to the data 


complete and scientifically accurate that an 
error in a single entry among a thousand, or a 
mistake of a cent among transactions amount- 
ing to millions of dollars, will throw the whole 
machinery of accounting control into confusion 
till the error is located and adjusted. f 

Books of original entry serve as a means of 
recording the transformation of business trans- 
action, such as the following: 

(a) Cash into salable goods and expenses. 

(b) Salable goods into sales on credit. 

(c) Sales on credit into cash received. 

Journals, in modern accounting practice, are 
generally combined with books of original entry 
and, as the various transactions are summarized 
in them, serve to indicate their destination, thus: 

(a) Cash received; charged to the bank and 
credited to individual or firm paying it. 


CHART OF ACCOUNTING ROUTINE 
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of business, a well defined scientific technique 
has been developed. This technique when re- 
solved into its simplest elements finds expres- 
sion .in three forms of records. These are: 

1—Books of original entry. 

2—Journals. 

3—Ledgers. 


Whatever may be the many contrivances and 
devices employed in collecting and classifying 
data and codrdinating it, while adapting the 
technique of accounting to the needs of the 
individual business, they all relate themselves 
directly to those elementary principles. 

And if the necessary forms and methods are 
accurately used, the information secured is so 
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(b) Cash paid out; charged to individual or 
firm from whom purchase was made, and 
credited to the bank. 


(c) Sales; charged to individual making pur- 
chase, and credited to sales account. 


Ledger accounts may be viewed as two 
columns of figures, as illustrated by the cash 
account. The entries to the left hand column 
sum up all the cash put into the bank, or into 
the cash box or till. The entries to the right 
hand column constitute all the cash taken out 
of the bank or till. If both columns are added, 
and the total of one column is subtracted from 
the total of the other column, the difference 
between them will obviously represent the cash 
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still on hand, whether that be in the bank, or 
in the till, or in both. 


Real Accounts 


This cash account is what is termed a real 
account. It represents actual, substantial, 
tangible property—property in our possession 
which we can see and handle. Land, buildings, 
equipment, or goods of all kinds are also real 
accounts. Any balance that remains in any of 
these accounts must of necessity always appear 
on one side, because it is impossible to have 
taken out more than was originally put in. 

But ledger accounts do not always represent 
tangible assets or property. The reason for 
this lies in the very nature of double entry 
bookkeeping, which demands that every transac- 
tion be entered twice, in order to show both 
sides of the transformation involved. In other 
words, ‘‘ what it was’’ and ‘‘ what it is’’ must 
both be represented in ledger accounts. 


Cash Transformations 


In order that this may be illustrated, let 
us assume that a certain business starts out 
with an investment of $10,000. It is necessary 
to make a permanent financial record of this 
fact. In order to accomplish that, a bookkeeping 
entry is made which charges the $10,000 to 
- ‘feash’’ account, and credits a like amount to 
individual ‘‘investment’’ accounts, if the busi- 
ness is a sole proprietorship or copartnership, 
or to ‘‘capital stock ’’ account if a eorpora- 
tion. What we have, then, is a debit balance 
of $10,000 in cash in one ledger account, and 
a corresponding credit item of capital in 
another ledger account. 

From this it is at once evident that whatever 
transformation we effect in the form of cash, 
the balance of these must always balance with 
the entry of capital, until we have either made 
a profit—an addition to capital; or a loss—a 
diminishment of capital. 

When goods are purchased, the transforma- 
tion of cash must be recorded in both its 
aspects; that is to say, ‘‘merchandise’’ must be 
charged with the amount we have paid or will 
have to pay for it, and ‘‘cash’’ must be 
credited with the amount paid, whether that be 
immediately or some time later on, depending, 
certainly, upon whether purchase was made for 
cash or on credit. 

Assuming that $5,000 was spent for merchan- 
dise and that the entries were made covering 
this transaction, we would have three accounts 
in our ledger; that is, one with ‘‘capital,’’ 
showing a credit balance of $10,000; and one 
each with ‘‘cash’’ and ‘‘merchandise,’’ with 
debit balances of $5,000. 

In the first instance, the debit entry of 
$10,000 in our cash account balanced the credit 
entry in capital account. In the second in- 
stance, the debit entries in both cash and 
merchandise accounts balanced the entry in 
capital account as before. The reason for this 
is because the fundamental principle underlying 
double entry bookkeeping is to maintain a 
balance between proprietorship, on the one 
hand, and goods or property, on the other. 


Nominal Accounts 


Up to this point the balance between capital, 
or proprietorship, and assets, or property, has 
not been affected. True, the form of our 
property has been changed, since part of our 
cash was used to purchase goods; but the total 
of our two property accounts, represented by 
cash and merchandise, equals capital account, 
or the initial $10,000 invested in the business. 

Let us now extend our bookkeeping procedure 
to represent a condition where cash is paid out, 
not alone for merchandise, but also for certain 
expenses. In addition to the use of cash in 
the purchase of goods to the value of $5,000, 
it has been found necessary to make further 
expenditures of cash, which, let us say, are 
represented by the following: 
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All these transformations of cash having been 


recorded, we have set up on the ledger seven 
new accounts; i.e., salaries, $300; wages, $200; 
rent, $150; light and heat, $50; depreciation, 
$45; stationery, $60; postage, $30. 

This being done, we are confronted im- 
mediately with the question as to whether the 
total of the assets still equals the capjtal. It 
does not. Our cash is now reduced to a balance 
of $4,165 and our merchandise, being worth 
$5,000, the total value of our assets is $9,165 
only. It is obvious that none of these last 
seven accounts represents anything in our pos- 
session. We have paid out our money for all 
of them, but we have nothing tangible remain- 
ing. They do not represent anything real. 
They do not represent property. Hence, they 
are known as nominal accounts. 


Sales and Expenses 


Now, since accounts with expenses do not 
represent anything real and tangible, our 
balance between preperty on the one hand, and 
capital on the other, is disturbed. The reason 
for this apparent discrepancy is that, as yet, 
we have sold nothing. Expenses have been in- 
eurred for doing business, but our business has 
consisted so far only in buying. In order to 
round out the entire procedure we must intro- 
duce the element of sales. 

Let us assume, therefore, that we sold a 
quantity of merchandise and received cash in 
return to the value of $2,500, and that these 
goods which were sold represented a cost to 
us of $1,250. It is evident that a gross profit 
of $1,250 has been earned. (By gross profit is 
meant a profit from which the expenses of do- 
ing business have not been deducted. By re- 
ducing the gross profit by the amount of such 
expenses, as will be seen, the property accounts 
are finally brought into balance with capital.) 


Bookkeeping Procedure for Sales Transactions 


The sale of merchandise involves an entirely 
new element in our transactions. Heretofore all 
our transformations have been equal. It de- 
velops now that we have sold $1,250 worth of 
merchandise, and have received $2,500 in re- 
turn. Hence we are faced with the necessity 
of entering each item from two aspects; that 
is to say, in two values. 

The sale is entered, in the first place, from 
the viewpoint of its cost to us; in the second 
place, it is entered from the viewpoint of its 
selling price. Each of these entries must be 
charged and credited to ledger accounts. 

First, the sales are charged to ‘‘sales’’ ac- 
count, at their cost to us, the corresponding 
credit being made to ‘‘merchandise’’ account. 

Secondly, the sales are charged to the custo- 
mer or customers, at their selling price, ‘‘sales’’ 
account being credited with a like amount. 

Thirdly, as the money is received from the 
customer, ‘‘cash’’ account is charged, and the 
individual or firm making payment is credited. 

We have now passed thru, in our bookkeeping 
arrangement, a complete cycle of transactions, 
and should be in a position to prepare a balance 
sheet, and profit and loss statement, thus: 


BALANCE SHEET 





ASSETS— 
CHOON POINTS A 6. Vi Soe cn cccclivekantes $ 6,665 
Merchandise on hand.............ce0e8. Ay f3) 
EE i déelcep cds had be odaena de $10,415 
LIABILITIES— 
| awh aga taain sith om aaewa€ ee ena $10,000 
bo ee reer rer re 415 
Total Mabilities .................00- $10,415 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
IN ss scatubtadan dian dae ntedd <a ameck meme 500 
Less cost of: goods sold.....,.-.....sece 1,250 
CORORE 65s. 05s POR $ 1,250 
Expenses— 
I at ln d's wees ain graced $300 
NURS sic'n 0.0.06 ss 's-e oes PaaS woe Ba 200 
ee ie 6 BE aK ul. Eee 150 
Téght GGG Meatsi ccd eee oviee 50 
DN IES OO Ce re 45 
Stationery .......- EP PEPE REN 60 
POM eee Lis ose Te eam ee 30 835 
WR ook oak iad tmeownas $ 415 


It is evident that, in a business of any size 
and importance, the simple mechanism thus far 
developed for keeping track of the results of 
buying and selling would require supplement- 
ing, in order adequately to take care of peculiar 
conditions within the particular industry. 





Hence the purpose of subsequent articles in 
this series will be to develop fully a complete 
accounting and cost finding plan, based on the 
fundamentals outlined herein, which will be 
specially adapted to the use of the retail lumber 
industry—a system of record keeping literally 
built for retail lumber yards. 


[The third article in this series—which will 
appear in an early issue—will deal with purchase 
records and methods.—Epitor. | 


ENTERS HOME BUILDING FIELD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 3.—How a lumberman 
of long experience can turn that experience to 
good account in a comprehensive home building 
campaign is being demonstrated by Irving W. 
Jones, well known lumberman cf Cleveland, now 
president of the Jones Co., home building pro- 
moters. The new firm has just completed the 
first step in a campaign that is expected to be 
one of the big factors in stimulating house 
building during 1922. The Christmas season 
was linked with the home in a unique manner. 
Miniature bungalows were acquired, and small 
cardboard bungalows, filled with candy were 
offered at small cost as Christmas presents for 
the children. 

The company is well departmentized, with 
capable department heads, so that all the fol- 
lowing services can be performed: Plans drawn, 
erecting buildings, buying sites for building, 
buying and selling property, securing mortgages, 
loaning money, investment in property securi- 
ties, and placing insurance. 

Mr. Jones formerly was with the Edgewater 
Lumber & Supply Co., later with the Codperative 
Building Co., and more recently was secretary 
and sales manager of the Lake Erie Lumber 
& Supply Co. 

Part of the program of house building de- 
velopment includes the establishment of a lum- 
ber yard west of Cleveland, on a 6-acre tract 
fronting Lake Road, the main thorofare be- 
tween Cleveland and Lorain. 


PROSPECTIVE RAILROAD BUSINESS 


The Southern Pine Association, in a bulletin 
issued this week, declares its conviction that 
the railroads of the country are actually pre- 
paring to come into the lumber market for mate- 
rial for new rolling stock and to repair old. 
For a while during the latter part of 1921 the 
railroads came on the market quite heavily 
and caused somewhat of a boom in car mate- 
rial; but this proved to be only a flurry, altho 
their requirements were by no means satisfied. 
Nowthe Southern Pine Association states that it 
sees various indications, such as a big increase in 
the number of claims for inspections of car mate- 
rial and the receipt of many requests from rail- 
road purchasing agents for specifications and 
grading rules, that the railroads are actually 
coming on the market or are seriously preparing 
to do so. It is well known that in the hands 
of the purchasing departments of various rail- 
roads there are specifications for a large number 
of new cars, besides which figures were given 
out showing that the railroads had thousands 
of idle ‘‘bad order’’ cars which they were de- 
sirous of repairing as quickly as possible. Ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, on Dee. 1, 1921, 
there were 320,292 ears, or 14 percent of the 
total rolling stock owned by American railroads 
in bad order and needing repairs. Of these 
‘*bad order’’ cars there were 153,666 box cars 
and 135,050 gondolas. On Aug. 15, 1921, 382,- 
440 cars, or 16.6 percent of the total cars on the 
lines, were reported in need of repairs. This 
was said to have been the largest number of 
‘*bad order’’ cars in the country’s railroad 
history. But since that date there has been 
a steady monthly decline in the number of ‘‘ bad 
order’’ cars, and the figures for Dee. 1 showed 
62,148 ears less than those needing repairs the 
middle of August. : 


THE SCREW was an early Greek invention, but 
centuries passed before the nut and serew for 
fastening was invented, and other centuries 
before screws for fastening wood appearefl. ; 3+ 
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VETERAN LUMBERMAN RETIRES 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 3.—George W. Ap- 
pleby, pioneer lumberman and founder of the 
Appleby Lumber Co., of Jamestown, retired 
from active business on Jan. 1, because of ad- 
vancing years. Mr. Appleby has reached the 
age of 75, having been born Dec. 17, 1846. He 
has kindly given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some very interesting reminiscences, as follows: 


In 1874 I began to manufacture hemlock largely, 
which I first sold at $5.50 a thousand. For sev- 
eral years I received only $6.50 a thousand. About 
1866 I began to manufacture cherry and ash. I 
sold my No. 1 cherry at 
$35, No. 2 at $30, clear 
narrow $20, and all com- 
mon $10; mill culls out. 
I paid my head sawyer, 
per day, $1.75; setter, 
$1.50; foreman, $1.50; 
common labor, $1. At the 
above prices and wages I 
did not even make good 
interest on the money in- 
vested. All the money I 





GEORGE W. APPLEBY, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





could make from the hem- 
lock was on the bark, for 
which I received $5 a 
cord delivered in Buffalo. 

However, I struggled 
along in the manufactur- 
ing of lumber until 1890, 
when I decided to take 
the other end of the busi- 
ness, buying and selling 
hardwood lumber.: I had 
had some experience at 
that time in the inspecting of lumber so it was not 
altogether a new business for me. I assisted in 
organizing the old Union Lumber Co., of James- 
town, and was on the road for that concern sev- 
eral years, buying, inspecting and selling hard- 
woods. 

In 1900 I organized what was then known as the 
George B. Appleby Co., and operated that company 
about three years, After it dissolved, I went on 
the road again for about three years, and in 1906 
organized the Appleby Lumber Co., which has been 
in business up to the present time. 

I have measured and inspected lumber in several 
northern States and in some of the southern 
States ;.hayve shipped to almost all of the principal 
markets and was on the road for a total of about 
25 years. : 

I have taken the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ever 
since it started as the consolidation of the North- 
western Lumberman and the Timberman. I took 
the Timberman for about two years before the con- 
solidation. I would like to add that I believe the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the best lumber newspaper 
published, 
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INDUSTRIES FEELING MARKET OUT 


New York, Jan, 2.—S. A. Blair, 3522 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, who represents the 
consolidated interests of the Blair Lumber Co. 
and the.Union Cedar Co. of Toledo, Ohio, is of 
the opinion that prices will advance shortly. 
‘“From all indications,’’ said Mr, Blair, ‘‘ when 
business does start to pick up, it will come on 
with a rush, as those who are trying to get 
quotations from the mills for future deliveries 
are finding that the mill centers are reluctant 
to quote prices very far in advance on account 
of the small supplies on hand.’’ 

Mr. Blair views lumber conditions as very 
favorable for the year. Industries are now be- 
ginning to feel the market out for prices and 
inquiries running into millions of feet are com- 
ing in. The Blair Lumber Co. handles in par- 
ticular Pacific coast products and covers all 
territory east of the Mississippi River. Among 
other mills on the Coast this company gets its 
materials from the Brighton Mills of Brighton, 
Ore., and the Standard Mill Co. of Stanwood, 
Wash. It caters principally to the railroad and 
industrial trade. 

The Union Cedar Co. is a producer, manu- 
facturer, and shipper of untreated and creosoted 
posts and ties. The mills at Bend, Ore., are 
not expected to saw any Port Orford cedar for 
the coming two months and report that they 
have a sufficient supply on hand to cover that 
period. This company confines itself to the 
wholesale trade entirely and has large ware- 
houses in Long Island City. Cargo shipments 
for this concern are unloaded at Morgan dock 
and rafl shipments are taken care of at Morgan 
siding, where connection is made with the Long 


Island railroad. Some attention is given to 
hardwoods, which are received mainly from the 
South, where the mills report a good supply on 
hand. The export situation shows evidence of a 
revival. 


BIG THINGS IN PROSPECT 


New York, Jan. 2.—The New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Mill, of North Stratford, 
N. H., announces that as soon as weather per- 
mits it will erect a new mill at North Stratford 
and make extensive improvements to the one 
now in operation. This company gets out about 
25,000 feet of hardwood a day and hemlock 
much in excess of this. The hardwoods man- 
ufactured are birch, beech and maple, with 
birch running about 70 percent. Spruce is 
handled to some extent. Logs are obtained 
from the Connecticut River valley where, in 
addition to other holdings, the company owns 
130,000 acres of timber lands. A large mill is 
also operated at Wenlock, N. H., on the Grand 
Trunk railroad. 

The New Hampshire concern sells to yards 
and to industrials in carload lots. ‘‘I look 
for industrials to remain quiet until after the 
effects of the holidays wear off,’’ said C. R. 
Duggan, 79 Wall Street, New York, manager of 
the firm. ‘‘To my mind there is no doubt that 
big things are immediately ahead of us and 
we are looking to the future with great confi- 
dence.’’ 

The company owns large -tracts of timber 
lands in New Hampshire and Vermont running 


the supply of wood heels might force many shoe 
manufacturers to close their factories. 


NEW YORK CONCERN EXPANDS 


New York, Jan. 2.—Joseph H. Benzing & 
Co. (Inc.), 47-57 Williams Street, East New 
York, are looking forward to a further expan- 
sion of business in the late spring. This com- 
pany has been at its present location for the 
last two years, having moved from former place 
on Junior Street on account of cramped condi- 
tions. A fairly recent expansion of one hun- 
dred feet fronting on Williams Street has 
proved not only a convenience but a necessity, 
and again the demands of the past fall have 
brought about a pressing need for more space. 

This company specializes in furnishing bunga- 
lows from one end, to the other and does an 
enormous retail trade in addition to its whole- 
sale business. The Benzing company covers all 
of Brooklyn and the surrounding territory. As 
Mr. Benzing, president of the firm, said: ‘‘ Dis- 
tance makes no difference, just so our trucks 
can get to the place.’’ 

Shipments of redwood in carload lots were 


received from California recently, and Mr.. 


Benzing expressed himself as being confident of 
its early disposal, as the bulk of it was sold be- 
fore he could get it in hand. Activity is shown 
in moldings at present, but the company han- 
dles redwood of all kinds. Recent deals have 
been made thru the Pacifie Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago. ~~ 

Of the redwood market in particular, Mr. 
Benzing said: ‘‘Red- 
wood is in good demand. 











Office of Joseph H. Benzing & Co., a Growing Retall Firm of New York 


close to the Quebee border on both sides of the 
Connecticut River. Tractors for getting out 
the logs have heen in use for the last two years. 
The company owns its own locomotives and en- 
gines and its own logging lines tap all of its 
timber lands. Enough logs are on hand to last 
all winter. 

The furniture trade in Massachusetts is re- 
ported to have been active all fall and also 
during December. Indications are that a big 
business will come from this section in the early 
spring and preparations are being made to meet 
the heavy demand. 


WOOD HEEL WORKERS STRIKE 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Dec. 31.—The Wood Heel 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing twen- 
ty-two concerns normally employing about 
twenty-seven hundred men and women, is faced 
with a general walkout as the result of announe- 
ing a cut of 15 pereent in wages. Wood heels 
are extensively used in the manufacture of 
women’s boots and shoes as well as in white 
fabric footwear, one of the great New England 
industries, and even a temporary curtailment in 





Prices are reasonable 
and at a standstill. 
They are considerably 
down from a year and 
a half ago, but I do not 
look for any immediate 
rise in price. Several 
hundred thousand feet 
have been bought ahead 
at a reasonable figure. 
Cold weather has had 
very little effect on 
building operations so 
far,’’ said he. ‘‘The 
only thing that is hold- 
ing things back now is 
the foundation proposi- 
tion. Many foundations 
of six weeks ago are en- 
abling building to con- 
tinue.’’ In speaking of 
the shingle market, Mr. 
Benzing said: ‘‘Shin- 
gles are going lively. 
Red cedar shingles are 
in excellent demand and 
are bringing a good 
; | price. Large cargoes of 
these shingles have re- 
cently come into the 
market and supplied the 





pressing need.’’ 

The company reports an unusually large fall 
business, and is looking forward to the coming 
spring business to make up for the loss of the 
last two years. A great run of Cornell Wood 
Board for home interiors and Sheetrock for 
fireproof wallboard is reported. The factory 
trade is holding off for the present, but a rap- 
idly increasing business is looked for after Feb- 
ruary. This company specializes in white and 
North Carolina pine for the factory trade. 
White pine for the theater business has shown 
great activity this fall and winter. 

From a picturesque viewpoint, the new 
Benzing yard is one of the most interesting in 
Brooklyn. It is located directly under the 
elevated railroad tracks near the busy Atlantic 
Avenue station. At present the tracks soar 
above the top of the roof of the bins of lumber 
in the Benzing yard, but Irving J. Benzing says 
he is determined to build up above the éle- 
vated tracks and to erect an advertising sign 
on the top of his establishment so that the thou- 
sands who pass the spot daily in elevated trains 
may read it without the inconvenience of look- 
ing down. 
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HEARING ON LUMBER TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—Charging there 
is a Canadian lumber lobby in Washington oper- 
ating to influence the Fordney tariff with re- 
spect to lumber and contending for counter- 
vailing duties against countries that would not 
admit American lumber free, Robert B. Allen, 
of Seattle, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, told the Senate 
finance committee that the tariff provisions of 
the Fordney tariff, as passed by the House, 
would not bar Canadian lumber from the United 
States unless subsequent Canadian legislation 
imposed duties on rough and common lumber. 
Mr. Allen said he was not advocating a pro- 
tective tariff but merely legislation that would 
enable the manufacturers of the Northwest to 
compete with Canadian producers. 


He said further: 


Free access of Canadian lumber to American mar- 
kets does not mean cheaper lumber to the American 
consumer or a greatly increased supply. Neither 
does it conserve American forest resources. We 
have had free lumber since the passage of the 
tariff Act of 1913 which became effective in Octo- 
ber of that year. After a test of eight years we 
now know definitely that free trade in forest prod- 
ucts does not lessen the price or increase the 
supply and has no appreciable effect on conserva- 
ion. 

The gery | summary of foreign commerce, is- 
sued by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, shows for the fiscal year 1913—the fiscal 
year prior to the effective date of the tariff Act of 
1913—that under the tariff Act of 1909 Canada 
paid a specific duty of $1.25 a thousand on lumber 
which it shipped into the United States, except in 
few instances involving higher manufacture where 
ad valorem duties a oe In that year, while 
absorbing a duty of $ .25, Canada shipped 1,021,- 
810,000 feet of lumber to the United States mar- 
kets having an average value of $17.59; while for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, duty free, 
Canada shipped in 919,927.000 feet, having an 
average value of $42.47. Wherein, then, can it 
be said that free Canadian lumber after eight 
years’ test has cheapened the price to the Amer- 
ican consumer? 

The real issue in this tariff on lumber is: Shall 
the American who has invested in cheap Canadian 
stumpage be given preferential treatment as 
against the American who has invested in Amer- 
ican stumpage, who pays American taxes and who 
finances American payrolls? 

Paragraph 1, 683 of the Fordney bill provides 
not for a protective tariff, but merely gives the 
President authority to negotiate for the removal 
of duties imposed against American lumber; or, 
in the event of the failure of such negotiation, the 
President shall have authority to impose counter- 
vailing duties on items and grades of Canadian 
lumber on which duties are exacted by Canada. 

It so happens that, with the exception of shin- 
gles, this bargaining tariff which we propose would 
now apply only against or primarily against 
tongued and grooved lumber, such as ceiling and 
flooring,.and against moldings, because they are 
the only items of consequence on which Canada is 
now imposing tariff duties. 

Had the Canadian lumber lobby spent as much 
time and money in Ottawa seeking to have these 
duties removed as it has in Washington seeking 
preferential treatment for nonamerican payrolls, 
there would be no issue between the lumber indus- 
tries of the two countries, and their activities 
would not have constituted such personal affront 
to A. J. Volstead, of Granite Falls, Minn., whose 
specialty in legislation is so well known. By 
Canadian lumber lobby I do not mean a Canadian 
lobby, but rather a lobby for Canadian lumber 
largely financed by Americans who have Canadian 
investments. This lobby has, thru the medium of 
handout publicity, perpetrated more bunk on the 
American press and the American people than 
anything at any time since German propaganda 
was in bloom. 


Mr. Allen told the committee that this so 


called lumber lobby on Sept. 7 gave out to news- 


paper correspondents in Washington an article 
against the shingle duty. This, he said, was sent 
out by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This incensed shingle manufacturers of 
Oregon and Washington, according to Mr. Allen, 
and they passed resolutions censuring that asso- 
ciation. The secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion, he said, denied that the association had 
sent, out such a statement on the subject of a 
tariff on shingles. 

Mr. Allen, in presenting figures to show that 
the tariff would not have an appreciable effect 
upon the housing requirements of the United 
States, said: 


Canada in the banner year of her lumber pro- 


‘transportation question is being made. 


duction produced just a little less than half as 
much lumber as was produced in Oregon and Wash- 
ington in 1920. Mr. Fordney, who is a practical 
lumberman, figures that at the outside only 10 
percent of Canada’s lumber could be worked tongue 
and groove. In the past Canada has never ex- 
ported more than 30 percent of her lumber to the 
United States. Take 10 percent of that 30 percent 
and you have the approximate answer of the in- 
consequential effect this tariff would have on the 
American building program. f 

Donald D. Conn, of the Shevlin Carpenter 
Clarke Co., Minneapolis, emphatically denying 
the existence of a lumber lobby, asked the com- 
mittee that lumber be placed on the free list, 
that the 50-cent duty be taken off shingles and 
that paragraph 1,683 of the Fordney tariff, 
giving the President power to enter into negotia- 
tions with foreign countries, be stricken out of 
the bill. 

‘*In the time I have been in Washington,’’ 
said Mr. Conn, ‘‘I have never called on more 
than one senator outside of the two senators 
from my State. Mr. Allen created the phrase, 
‘Canadian lumber lobby.’ ”’ 

Mr. Conn’s testimony was confined to the 
presentation of exhibits, three on lumber and 
five on shingles, showing the Senate committee 
the attitude taken when the bill was before the 
House ways and means committee. He explained 
that the statement on shingles Mr. Allen re- 
ferred to was sent out by mistake on Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association stationery. It 
was meant to be sent out, he said, by the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

Harrison Hatton, of Minneapolis, Minn., sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, said the position of his association was 
exactly that taken by the farmers, that its mem- 
bers were opposed to anything that would in- 
crease building costs and prices generally. He 
said his association represented 2,800 yards 
which carried on their books 65,000 farmers to 
the extent of $85,000,000. ‘‘The trend of 
prices is downward,’’ said Mr. Hatton, ‘‘and 
the passage of a tariff on lumber would be a 
move in the oppesite direction; it would increase 
building costs.’’ 

Others who appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee in behalf of free lumber were E. Bruce 
Hill, representing the E. M. Hill Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Fred J. Bruce, repre- 
senting the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion. 


REPEAL OF TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Owing to the fact that section 500 of the 
revenue Act of 1918 relative to a tax on trans- 
portation has been repealed by the Act of 1921, 
and becoming effective Jan. 1, 1922, the South- 
ern Pacific Lines have issued a bulletin indicat- 
ing the operation of the law with respect to 
different classes of freight shipments. 

The subjects covered in the bulletin are pre- 
paid freight shipments, collect shipments, di- 
verted, transit, export and import shipments; 
miscellaneous transportation shipments; under- 
charges, delayed collections and refunds. 

When refund of tax paid is asked by the 
shipper a war tax certificate issued bg the local 
agent enables the shipper to obtain refund from 
the commissioner of internal revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Sections of the law, forms of the 
certificate and other information are contained 
in the bulletin, which may be obtained from the 
Southern Pacific Lines. 


COAST MILL BUYS 12,000 ACRES TIMBER 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 31.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, of Bellingham, that that concern has ac- 
quired over 12,000 acres of fine timber land in 
Clallam County from J. D. Lacey & Co. J. J. 
Donovan advises that it is the desire of the 
company to log this tract as soon as possible 
and with this end in view a careful study of the 
No 
decision has yet been reached as to plans that 
may be finally adopted. 








Here’s How We Protect 
Teuce Oak Fioorinc THE Best Oak Mooring 


End splitting, splintering or 
smashing of tongue and groove 
of our flooring while in transit or 
in your warehouse is prevented 
by a special corrugated board 
box securely bound by wire. 


Order any quantity you need direct 
from our Chicago warehouse—in straight 
carlots or L. C. L. mixed with 


Michigan Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


Your order will be filled 
same day it is received. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton «= FTardwood Co. 


Avenue 
Storage facilities for Western jumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















FARLEY € LOETSCHER 
MFG. WHOLESALE 






e MANUFACTURERS 
1m WHITE PINE 
QUALITY MILLWORK 
OPEN SASH AND 
SLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLON NADES 


: | \" Pea — 
Sis \.5 Unexcelled SS Facilities 


STRAIGHT’ MIXED DUBUQUE, 


CARS A SPECIALTY 


OVERIS ACRES FLOOR space IOWA, 
Build with %& Plans 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


“* Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
“* The New Colonials’’ 

60 Houses—6tol0 Rooms—$1 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 

50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1 
** Little Bungalows” 

75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 





SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 
for any three of these books 
and get Garage Folder FREE. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, ¢73 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 





An interesting expositios 


The Cost of Growing Timber 7:cts'sna teuree, 


By B, 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Puller 


for the retail 
lumberman who 
plans to hold 
trade at home is 
offered in the 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


Retail lumber dealers in all parts of the 
country are using their “ Monarchs” to 
broaden acquaintance and build business 
among farmers. 

Let us tell you how to make two profits 
while grinding corn, oats, rye, buckwheat,etc., 
for your farmer friends. 


A Trade 





Write for catalog. 
P.O. Box 461 





L Sprout, Waldron & ve MUNCY,PA. 











HOTELS 


HOTEL BENSON 
. 2 Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 


and up. 


pore nenne, 




















Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Manager Asst. Mgr. 











DECISION REDUCES COUNTY ASSESSMENT 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dee. 31.—Judge - Mitchell 
Gilliam, of Seattle, has transmitted to the supe- 
rior court of Grays Harbor County at Monte- 
sano his decision in two suits brought by lum- 
bermen for a reduction in taxes, One of the 
suits was brought by the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., and the other by the Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co., against Grays Harbor 
County et al. The valuation of the property of 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. was placed by 
the assessor at more than $2,000,000, and that 
of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. at 
more than $300,000; and in each instance the 
court orders that there be a heavy reduction, on 
the ground that the valuations were ‘‘ grossly 
excessive.’’ That of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., or the Blagen properties, is reduced to 
$851,757.50, of which 50 percent is basis for 
taxation; and that of the Eureka Cedar Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., in which Alex Poulson is 
owner, is cut to $131,730.69. The Blagen inter- 
ests, prior to the suit, had secured a slight re- 
duction from the county board of equaliza- 
tion. The decision grants them the full meas- 
ure of relief they asked for. 

At the hearing, which was held Nov. 29, lum- 
bermen from all parts of the Pacific Northwest 
gave their testimony, the plaintiffs endeavoring 
to show that the assessor had based his valua- 
tions on the runaway market of 1920. The de- 
cision is regarded as exceptionally important 
since it may become a leading case on the sub- 
ject of assessments and result in the filing of 
additional suits involving a large sum of money. 


The Decision Reducing Assessed Valuations 


In the decision Judge Gilliam says: 


The legal principles involved in these two cases 
are the same, the only difference being the determi- 
nation of the valuation, for assessment purposes, 
of the stocks of lumber owned and in the possession 
of each of the plaintiffs on the first day of March, 
1920. The principal questions involved are: 


First: Whether or not there is a double 
assessment upon the manufacturer’s tools, im- 
plements and machinery, including engines and 
boilers. 

Seconp: The legality of certain 
levied by the city of Hoquiam ; and, 

TuHirpD: Whether or not the assessed valua- 
tion of the stocks of lumber on hand by the 
plaintiffs respectively on the first day of 
March, 1920, was excessive, and, if so, what 
was the reasonable value of said stocks of 
lumber for assessment purposes on said day. 


Equipment Was Not Assessed Twice 


First: Upon conclusion of the argument at the 
trial I announced that I was satisfied there was 
not a double assessment upon the manufacturer’s 
tools, machinery etc. The evidence showed that a 
large amount of machinery in the mills of each of 
the plaintiffs was firmly attached to the soil and 
buildings, and plaintiffs contend that by reason 
thereof the same should have been assessed as real 
property and not as personal property. While 
under general principles much of this property 
would be considered as part of the realty, still 
the legislature has the authority to classify differ- 
ent kinds of property for the purpose of taxation. 
Sec. 9128 of Rev. Code provides for the listing of 
personal property for taxation and contains the 
form of a detail sheet for listing of such property. 
Subdivision 19 of said detail sheet provides as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Manufacturer’s tools, implements and ma- 
chinery, including engines and boilers.” I am 
satisfied that under this section of the code the 
assessor was correct in listing the manufacturer’s 
tools, implements, machinery, including engines and 
boilers, as a part of the personal property of the 
plaintiffs. 

The plaintiffs claim that there is a double assess- 


taxes ' 














ment of this property. ‘The evidence shows that 
this machinery was not included in the assessed 
valuation of the real property upon which it was 
placed. It appears that the assessor employed one 
man to assess the real property, including the build- 
ings, and another man to assess the manufacturer’s 
tools and machinery, and that the manufacturer’s 
tools, implements and machinery, including engines 
and boilers, was not included in the assessment of 
the real property. 


One of Three Assessments Was Void 


Seconp: The legality of certain assessments 
made by the city of Hoquiam is attacked by the 
plaintiffs. Briefly, the tax levies in dispute are 
for city hall building, 8.725 mills; fire station 
building, 2 mills; bridge approach, .75 of a mill 
As to the latter two items it appears from the 
evidence that at the time the assessment was made 
the city had obligated itself to expend the funds 


. to be raised by such levies, and that each of said 


items were emergency matters which the city of 
Hoquiam was legally justified in providing for, 
and I am of the opinion that such levies were legal. 

As to the 3.725 mills for — hall building, a 
different situation arises. The city had not-at the 
time of the levy obligated itself, nor had it at the 
time of the trial obligated itself to expend any 
of the funds to be —— said tax levy. As the 
city officials frankly stated, they thought it was a 
ood business proposition to begin to accumulate a 
und for the purpose of building a city hall, but no 
steps had been taken to that end. Many other 
questions are suggested and ably argued touching 
the legality of this tax. Without attempting to 
discuss them, I am firmly convinced that the city 
of Hoquiam was not authorized to levy such tax 
mA time it did so levy it, and that the same is 
void. 


Lumber Valued on Fundamentally Wrong Basis 


TuirpD: The only remaining question is as to 
the assessed valuation of the stocks of lumber 
owned by the plaintiffs, respectively, on the first 
day of March, 1920. At the close of the trial I 
announced that it was my opinion that the county 
assessor in fixing the assessed valuation of these 
stocks of lumber proceeded upon a fundamentally 
wrong basis, and I see no reason to depart from 
that opinion. Even if the assessor’s basis were 
correct I should have to hold the assessed valuation 
grossly excessive for the reason that an insufficient 
allowance was made for falldowns, degrades and 
waste in the stocks of lumber. The assessor’s 
estimate being upon a fundamentally wrong basis, 
I am required to fix a valuation from testimony 
based upon other principles commonly used to de- 
termine market values. 

The testimony of defendants’ witnesses on this 
phase of the case is not very helpful, inasmuch as 
practically all of it was directed to the basis upon 
which the assessor proceeded, and which I have 
held fundamentally wrong. 

Many experts of wide experience in the lumber 
business were produced by the plaintiffs, and, as is 
usual in such cases, their testimony was quite 
divergent. 

From all the pertinent testimony in the cases I 
have determined upon the following valuations : 

Grays Harbor Lumber Co.— 
100 percent valuation on stock of 
Err ree $851,757.50 


umber 
50- percent as basis for taxation 425,878.75 


Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Ov.— 


100 percent valuation on stock of 
| RAMTEC OCS $131,730.69 
50 percent as basis for taxation 65,865.35 
I regret that press of other business, and _ lack 
of time, have not permitted me to discuss in detail 
interesting questions raised and argued by counsel, 
nor to express the reasons upon which I base my 
conclusions. They will readily suggest them- 
selves to the attorneys who tried the cases, and I 
must content myself with this brief resume of the 
controlling points. 
‘ The foregoing will enable counsel to prepare a 
ecree, 


CUTS WESTERN PINE INTO BEVEL SIDING 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Dec. 31.—One of the 
last great stands of western pine is that in the 
Klamath Falls district, around this city, com- 
prising billions of feet of untouched forest. 


Part of the timber is privately owned, and a 




















Sawmill of Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore. 


New Hotel of Algoma Lumber Co. 
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large area is national forest land. This great 
reserve is being tapped by railroad extensions, 
and with the increase in such facilities for log- 
ging and manufacturing the capacity of the 
lumber plant is being enlarged. An instance 
of such expansion is the construction of the 
new sawmill plant of the Algoma Lumber Co. at 
Algoma, Ore., about nine miles north of Kla- 
math Falls. 

This progressive pine manufacturer has built 
a plant with a capacity of 120,000 feet in nine 
hours, the initial equipment of which consists 
of a band head-rig and a Wickes Bros. gang, 
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walls, and each is colored in a different stain 
or paint. The proper uses of the various 
grades are explained in detail, the different 
lengths, 16-, 18- and 24-inch shingles being 
laid the standard exposure and with proper 
nails used. 

Literature describing the process of obtain- 
ing the thatched roof effect, the ridge and 
rake roll and other particular designs obtained 
for the service of the architect are prepared 
in circular form, to be distributed. Pamphlets 
describing the proper nails and other educa- 
tional literature will be also on hand. 


Display of Red Cedar Shingles for Retail Conventions 


and also has erected a planing mill. In addi- 
tion, the company operates a box factory, which 
with six cut-offs has a capacity of about 90,000 
feet of lumber a day. A new dry shed was com- 
pleted this year. 

The company’s timber holdings are on Upper 
Klamath Lake, and it is at present logging 
near the town of Kirk, about thirty-five miles 
from the Algoma mill. From Kirk the com- 
pany operates about six miles of logging rail- 
road running west to the Southern Pacific, over 
which the logs are brought in from the logging 
road connection to the mill. 


The Algoma company’s timber is of good 
size, about four logs making a thousand feet. 
It is of excellent quality, running heavily to 
selects, and the company is a large manufac- 
turer of beveled siding. It closed its operations 
for the winter with a well assorted stock of 
about 17,000,000 feet on hand. 


A large new hotel was completed by the com- 
pany during the last year. It is a 3-story build- 
ing containing forty bedrooms, with shower 
baths and bathtubs on every floor, and a large 
kitchen and dining room. A reading room, pool 
room and barber shop are also provided, and in 
fact this company hotel is modern in every 
respect. 

The president of the Algoma Lumber Co. is 
F, P. Fay. Its general sales offices are in the 
F, P. Fay Building, Los Angeles, and are in 
charge of E. J. Grant, secretary and general 
manager of the company. Matt Egan is resi- 
dent manager at Algoma, and H. ©. Mesner 
is office manager. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING IN SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—R. 8. Whiting, 
secretary of the shingle branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will leave early in 
January on tour of various retail conventions. 
He is on an educational mission, and will take 
with him as a convincing object lesson the 
finest and most instructive exhibit of red 
cedar shingles ever assembled. The shingle 
branch realizes that while shingle talks have 
a definite and valuable effect, yet ‘‘seeing is 
believing,’’ as evidenced by the wonderful 
display of very beautiful shingles represented 
by the exhibit. The exhibit is made up of 
twelve panels, each 2 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 
in size, occupying a floor space approximately 
12 by 16 feet. Each panel shows one design 
or method of laying shingles on roofs and side 


Portable sections showing the actual con- 
struction of shingle roofs in place showing the 
economy and saving in first cost by the use of 


shingles will serve to give the trade a more. 


comprehensive notion of comparative values. 

Lumber dealers, architects, contractors and 
real estate men will be circularized in the cen- 
ters in which the conventions are held, advis- 
ing them in advance of the location and time 
the shingle show may be seen. The fire chiefs 
and building inspectors will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the real value of 
shingles. 

A complete set of panels, or any part 
thereof, will be made up by the shingle branch 
to order, at cost, to be used in permanent 
building exhibits, or for use by dealers in 
their private displays. 

Secretary Whiting will be able to report to 
the trustees of the shingle branch, who will 
meet next week, a most gratifying increase in 
the membership, which now embraces 175 mills 
operating about eight hundred machines. The 
gain has been especially noticeable since the 
fifth annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, and 
is explained by the eagerness with which the 
mills are awakening to the value of the inspec- 
tion service and the statistical information 
circulated by the business service department 
under Arthur Bevan. Chief Inspector Fred J. 
Monte visits three to four mills a day, or from 
a hundred to 125 a month, and frequently is 


able to extricate a plant from a quandary due- 


to trouble of a minor nature. The direct re- 
sult is a constantly growing membership, since 
the manufacturers realize that their dues are 
an investment with a definite return, instead 
of a contribution. 

Mr. Whiting’s tour will take him thru the 
middle West and to a number of leading con- 
ventions East of the river. He will be absent 
several weeks. 


WORKING OUT FORESTRY PROGRAM 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 31.—Preliminary work 
in the reforestation program of State officials 
is being performed in a tentative way by George 
C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Washington For- 
est Fire Association; T. 8. Goodyear, assistant 
State forester, and V. O. Wallace, field man 
for the forestry department. During last week 
they inspected promising reforestation areas, 
embracing logged-off lands, in Whatcom Coun- 
ty, securing data and mapping out the work in- 
sofar as it can be done at present. Later they 
will visit areas in other parts of the State. 
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How Dealers Can 
Boost 1922 Profits 


Business in 1922 will be done on a pretty narrow 
margin of profit in most cases. This means that 
the dealer who would make a good net profit must 
watch his costs, expenses and sales very closely. 

in other words, what you need to help you 
make a good profit in 1922 is a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


With one of these practical and thorough sys- 
tems in your office you can know exactly how 
your business stands every day of the year—by the 
complete analysis and classification of expenses 
you can know your costs and stop the leaks and 
losses that curtail your profits. 

Let us tell you how easily and economically a Boyce 


System can be instylled in your business—rsght now! Write 
today—without obligation. 


_A.E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Systems Engineers 
Manufacturing Stationers 


buildice. Muncie, Ind. 

















EAST COAST 
Lumber Storage 


—just what Rail and Cargo 
Shippers need who would 
serve the Eastern trade. 


I You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 





avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. From our storage shed and yards we'll give you 
maximum service, obtain the best market prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars today. 


BLAIR company 
I: Grand Central Terminal, 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Stock Lists Solicited” 
Difficult 


" $e ae . 

LUMBER ow 
Accounting % | 
Specialists warts 


Simplified, modern book-keeping systems installed 
for The Retail or Wholesale yard the mill or the 
woods which show profits and costs at a glance and 
a perpetual inventory of logs and lumber in your 
ledger. : y 

Cut your Accounting expense in half with a system 
the result of years of experience and success and 
which gives you daily knowledge of every detail of 
your business. 


HUTCHINS & COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Public Accountants, Auditors, Efficiency Engineers 
\ for Lumbermen. J 


























MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold using the classified department. If you want 
- want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 


Sorented and For Sale Departnent’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMA t 


N, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Anything In Lumber 


Hardwoods 
White Pine 
Mine Props 
Hemlock 
Spruce 
Ties 
Let us quote you today. 


F. C. Adams Company 


Manufacturers 
Wholesalers 


Kingston, Pa. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
4 Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 














A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Iuumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


a Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by tlhfe unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per sauare can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possibile varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 





| 431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 





Resawed Fables | 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 


It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the te se Any told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
* 431Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















Jan, 9—South Bend Hardwood Club, South Bend, 
Ind. Annual, 

Jan, 9%-10—Southern Tariff Association, Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Special meeting. 


Jan. 11—Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Jan. 11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Jan. 11-12—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Iowana, Creston, Iowa. 

Annual. 

Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan, 17—-Lumber Carriers’ Association of the Great 
Lakes, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 
Jan. 17—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La, Monthly 

meeting. 

Jan. 17—Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual, 

Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 18—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

Jan. 18—Empire State Association of Wholesale 

Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Powers Hotel, 

Rochester, N. Y. Annual, 

18—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, New Orleans, La, Annual, 
Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 


Jan. 


Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 
Jan. 18-19—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


even, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. An- 
nual, 
Jan, 19—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Annual, 

Jan. 19—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Mid-winter 
meeting. 

19-21—Retail. Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
N. Y. Annual. 
Jan. 20—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


Jan. 


turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 
Jan. 


20—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 

Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

Jan, 24—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual, 

Jan, 24—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual, 

Jan. 25-26—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 25-27—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Union Agsociation of Lumber & Sash & 

Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 

Jan. 26—American Forestry Association, New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual, 

Jan. 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual, 
Jan, 26-27-—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Annual. , 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 27—North Carolina Forestry Association, Wil- 
mington, 'N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 27—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Washington, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 28—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Boston, Mass. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

feb. 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, 
Annual. 

Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 6-8—Southern Forestry Congress, Jackson, 

Miss. Annual. 

Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb, 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis, Annual. 

Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Hotel Bond, New Haven, Conn, Annual, 

Feb. 16-17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
Ply Dealers’ Association, McClure Hotel, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. . Annual, 


Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 

Feb. 283—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 23—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

March 22-28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. CO. Annual. 

March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual. 


‘ March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, New Or- 


leans, La. Annual. 


March 80—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 


April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging’ Congress, 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 
("SHER AEEAaAe: 


EXPECTS RECORD ATTENDANCE 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 2.—Railroads centering 
in Denver have made a rate of fare and one-half 
for the round trip for delegates to the eighteenth 
annual convention of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which convenes at 
the Brown Palace Hotel here on the morning 
of Jan. 12. With this inducement and a splen- 
did program, featuring speakers from San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Chicago, Kansas City and else- 
where, R. D. Mundell, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, expects a record registration. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—The Northern 
White Cedar Association will hold its annual 
meeting in this city Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting are in progress. 


SOUTHERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 2.—A meeting of the 
Southern Tariff Association was called last Sat- 
urday to be held at the Raleigh Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 9 and 10, to consider two 
questions of vital importance to southern indus- 
try; that of American valuations in the perma- 
nent tariff bill, and that of conferring upon the 
President emergency power to change duties upon 
recommendation of the tariff commission. The 
association, which represents sixty-four southern 
industries, is to appear before the Senate finance 
committee Jan. 9, urging that all southern prod- 
ucts be protected by tariff. A petition signed 
by 3,000 southern banks reénforcing the de- 
mands of the southern manufacturers, will also 
be presented by a committee representing the 
banks of the South. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., is president 
of the Southern Tariff Association. 


CONNECTICUT DEALERS CHANGE DATE 


New HAVEN, CoNN., Jan. 2.—A slight com- 
plication in dates with the Connecticut hard- 
ware men has necessitated a change in the date 
for the annual convention of the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut. The lumber- 
men will meet at the Hotel Bond, New Haven, 
on Feb. 15, instead of on Feb. 16, as originally 
scheduled.. ‘The hardware men got first call on 
the hotel for the sixteenth and the lumber deal- 
ers courteously stepped aside. : 

In announcing the plans for the convention, 
James Cray, secretary, said: 

We are really going to make a strenuous effort 
to make this convention the best ever and we are 


casting around for at least one speaker of national 
reputation. 


There will be a business session, including the 
election of officers, at 2 p. m. and a banquet, be- 
ginning at 6 p. m. The association plans to 
have its program completed by 10 p. m., so that 
all members and guests may reach home that 
night. 

The convention committee consists of N. B. 


Sinton 
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Richards, of the Manchester Lumber Co., South 
Manchester, Conn., chairman; J. C. Barry, of 
the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn.; 
H. E. Thompson, of the Watertown Lumber Co., 
Watertown, Conn.; G. K. MacCauley, of the 
New Britain Lumber Co., New Britain, Conn. 
and Secretary Cray. 


(‘MMaaeaeaestaaaeti 


LUMBER CARRIERS TO CONVENE 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 2—O. W. Blodgett, 
president of the Lumber Carriers’ Association 
of the Great Lakes, announces that the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., on Jan. 17. Be- 
sides transacting much routine business the asso- 
ciation will elect officers for the ensuing year. 


Pee aAaeaeati 


DATE FOR NORTHERN PINERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—The annual 
meeting of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association will take place at the Radisson Hotel 
in this city Jan. 24, at 2 p. m. 


’ 


NEW YORK RETAILERS’ PLANS 


RocuHEsTER, N. Y., Jan. 2.—In announcing the 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York, to be held 
in this city at the Powers Hotel on Jan. 19, 20 
and 21, Paul 8. Collier, this city, states that 
to make the convention of most value to the 
membership ‘‘we must have your advice and co- 


operation. We want you to tell us what will 
be of most interest to you. Please be specific 
as to suggested subjects for discussion.’’ 


Among the suggested subjects Mr. Collier stated 
the following: 
Labor saving ideas for large and small yards. 
What is good retail advertising? 


The place of an architectural service in a gen- 
eral merchandising plan. 


How to handle claims on unsatisfactory ship- 
ments. 


Do present standards as to sizes, methods of 
manufacture, dressing etc. meet the needs of the 
consumer ? 

How present conditions have affected the cost of 
doing business. 

The building outlook for 1922. 


Considerations in purchasing insurance. 


It is also suggested that if there are any par- 
ticular speakers the members would like to hear, 
suggestions as to these men will be very appro- 
priate. 

Arrangements have been made with the rail- 
roads whereby, on the certificate plan, a rate 
of fare and a half is granted to all who attend 
the convention. 


NORTHWESTERN PROGRAM FEATURES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—Strong addi- 
tional features for the program of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association were an- 
nounced today by Secretary Harrison Hatton. 
The convention sessions will be in the court house 
assembly hall Jan. 17, 18 and 19, with a build- 
ing material exhibit filling an available space in 
the West Hotel lobby and parlor floor. 

Congressman Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, 
who has been rendering conspicuous service as 
chairman of the joint congressional committee 
on agricultural inquiry, will speak Jan. 18. He 
will give some of the conclusions he has drawn 
from the committee’s investigation, with sug- 
gestions as to how business men can help the 
farmers to work out their troubles. 

President Charles Donnelly, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, will give an address Jan. 19. 
No special subject is assigned, but he will speak 
for transportation interests and is sure to have 
an interesting message. His engagement recalls 
the speech James J. Hill made to the association 
fifteen years ago. This will be the first time 
since that occasion that a representative of the 
Hill system has been on the convention pro- 
gram. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, head of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, is on the Jan. 18 program. 
His institution is privately endowed to train 
boys for the trades, and he will talk on phases 
of vocational training that interest the lumber 
dealer. ; 

Will H. Farley, chief of the lecture bureau of 
the National Cash Register Co., will speak Jan. 


18 on ‘‘Getting the Most Out of Retailing,’’ 
with hints on the line of store organization, 
advertising, window display, personal selling, 
business control ete. 

Grace Aldrich has been engaged to lead com- 
munity singing, and the Minneapolis male quar- 
tet, popular attraction at past conventions, will 
sing at each session. 


Advance registration Secretary Hatton an- 
nounces, is surprisingly large. Big blocks of 
reservations already have been made at leading 
hotels, and the way things are lining up for 
the convention is no sign of tight times in the 
Northwest. 


HARDWOOD DIRECTORS WILL MEET 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—Up to a late hour 
today no date had been fixed for the meeting 
of the board of directors of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. Officials are 


awaiting word from L. C. Boyle, of Washington, . 


general counsel of the association, before fixing 
either the time or the place. 


It was at first announced that there would 
be a meeeting of the executive committee, but 
it has now been decided to have the entire gov- 
erning board present because of the important 
decisions to be taken at that time regarding the 
future plans and scope of this organization. It 
is understood that the meeting will be held either 
in Memphis or Louisville. 


IOWA LUMBER AND SUPPLY MEN 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Jan. 4.—Announcement 
is made by Secretary W. H. Badeaux, of the 
Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, this city, 
that this organization and the Central & North- 
eastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Association will hold 
a joint annual convention in this city on Feb. 
14 and 15. A special attraction provided for 
the dealers that attend is Iowa’s first Complete 
Building Exposition to be held in the Des 
Moines Coliseum during the week beginning 
Feb. 13. Everything necessary to the building 
and furnishing of a home will be on exhibit at 
this exposition. 


SOUTHWESTERN IOWANS’ PROGRAM 

CLARINDA, Iowa, Jan. 4.—From the office of 
Secretary W. S. Richardson, of the Southwest- 
ern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, this 
city, has been issued the program for the an- 
nual convention of the association to be held at 
the Hotel Iowana, Creston, on Jan. 11 and 12. 
The opening session on Wednesday morning will 
be preceded by a directors’ meeting after which 
the officers will make their annual reports and 
the committees will be appointed. Harrison 


_ Hatton, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 


men’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn., will 
make an address at this session. At the after- 
noon session Prof. C. W. Wasson, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will make an address, which 
will be followed by the opening of the question 
box and discussions on the problems therein 
propounded. The banquet Wednesday evening 
will be followed by entertainment and dancing, 
the orchestra being supplied by the Omaha 
wholesalers. 


The Thursday session will begin with an ad- 
dress by W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan, on ‘‘Side- 
lines Profitable to Retail Lumber and Where 
to Draw the Line.’’ The various committees 
will then report followed by the election of offi- 
cers and a meeting of the new board of direc- 
tors. 


Paeaeaeaeaeaeaeaaas 


MAINE FORESTRY ANNUAL 

Banoor, ME., Jan. 2.—Dean James W. 
Touoy, of the Yale School of Forestry, will be 
the principal speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Maine Forestry Assovziation in the Augusta 
iTouse, Augusta, on Friday night, Jan. 6. Presi- 
dent Gray, of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., will 
preside. 

Secretary Hennessey completed sending out 
invitations last Wednesday to the annual meet- 
ing of the association, Jan. 6 and 7, at which 
will be represented the logging interests, timber 
land owners, pulp and paper manufacturers, 
chamber of commerce, rotary clubs, women’s 
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clubs, the associated industries and transporta- 
tion lines, and all others who are interested in 
the conservation and development of the Pine 
Tree State’s timber resources. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SALESMEN ELECT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—The Missis- 
sippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s 
Association had its annual meeting today in 
the Lumber Exchange. Inspired by George 
P. Thompson and others of the old guard, who 
voiced their growing appreciation of the old 
associations, the members decided to make more 
of the association in the comng year. They de- 
cided to have occasional luncheon gatherings 
and at least one summer outing. The usual 
annual banquet will be put on during the week 
of Jan. 16. An invitation was accepted from 
Mr. Thompson for the members to visit the 
big retail and assembling yard of the Thompson 
Yards at Minnesota Transfer, and to be his 
guests at luncheon, on some date to be fixed 
soon. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Roy Thompson. 

Vice president—Charles Espey. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Executive committee—Mark Moulton, George P. 
Thompson. 

Arrangements for the banquet and for other 
gatherings were entrusted to a committee con- 
sisting of Arthur Hood, chdirman; W. S. Wells, 
C. F. Ashton and Alex McDonald. President 
Thompson appointed M. L. Jordan and I, B. 
Le Vesconte to act as a flower committee. He 
was authorized to appoint a committee to draw 
up suitable resolutions on the death of Charles 
Van Pelt and other members who have died dur- 
ing the last year. 

Roy Thompson, who had been named acting 
president on the resignation of C. R. Harrison 


during the year, presided. The report of T. M. 
Partridge as treasurer showed a balance last 
year of $235.67, receipts of $103, and disburse- 
ments of $166.55, leaving a balance this year 
of $172.12. W. A. Smith made a brief report 
for the old banquet committee. Twelve new 
members were voted in. 

George P. Thompson, in proposing more fre- 
quent meetings, recalled associations of twenty- 
one years ago when the organization was young. 
He spoke with feeling of the friendships formed, 
and urged that the members get together often- 
er. He suggested that prominent lumbermen 
and others with interesting things to say could 
be obtained to address occasional luncheons, and 
extended his own invitation to start the ball 
rolling. It was accepted with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Thompson suggested that salesmen can learn 
much by getting together. 

‘‘T think salesmen sometimes fail to realize 
how much they can help the buyer,’’ he said. 
‘The retailer gets many ideas and feels the in- 
fluence of the salesmen more than they realize. 
Salesmen have more to do for their companies 
in the next year than to sell lumber. The deal- 
ers need their help especially in such a time as 
this.’’ 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY APPOINTED 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 2.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Georgia Forestry Committee an- 
nounces the appointment of W. J. Rutland, of 
Atlanta, as executive secretary and extension 
director, Mr. Rutland taking active charge of 
the work last Monday. The primary effort of 
the State committee during the next several 
weeks will be to organize local and county for- 
estry associations throughout the State, after 
which it is planned to hold a State meeting just 
before the annual convention of the Southern 
Forestry Congress, to be held this year at Jack- 


son, Miss. 





Scientists Discuss 


Toronto, ONT., Dec. 31.—Many topics of in- 
terest to lumbermen and calling for investigation 
by scientific specialists were discussed in papers 
read before the convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Toronto this week with a final session today. 


Miss Eloise Gerry, lecturer on forest products, 
Madison, Wis., told how during the recent war 
the great demand for wood, as spruce for air- 
planes and oak for artillery wheels, made it 
necessary to handle and ship unseasoned stock. 
Molds frequently developed with great abund- 
ance on the surface of such material when it 
was shipped in closed cars, she said, or when, in 
artificial seasoning, the temperature of the dry 
kiln was favorable and moisture abundant. Be- 
yond the fact that the surface of the wood was 
often defaced information was lacking as to the 
extent of the injury to the lumber. 


On this account a study of this subject has 
been made at the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison. Pure cultures of a 
number of different molds which in’ general re- 
sembled the common bread mold, were obtained 
from decaying wood and were used to infect 
sound specimens of Sitka spruce, white oak, red 
oak and aspen. These were allowed to grow 
under favorable laboratory conditions for two 
years, 


It was found that certain molds were able to 
penetrate the cell walls of the wood and destroy 
them. That is, the action of these molds closely 
resembled that of wood destroying fungi which 
ordinarily produces decay or ‘‘dote’’ in wood. 
In general, however, the molds grew most readily 
near the surface of the wood. They tended to 
follow the cell cavities, passing thru the cell 
walls as little as possible and then only at the 
points of least resistance. 


New methods of staining thin sections of in- 
fected wood, which make it easy to determine the 
extent of the injury produced, were developed. 
The minute threads of the mold were made to 
stand out in contrast to the wood substance and 
so become clearly visible under the microscope. 
The result of this work gave a further reason 


Lumber Problems 


for advocating proper sanitation for lumber ing 
both storage and shipment. Molds themselves 
produce injury, and their presence is also an 
indication that conditions are suitable for the 
growth of still more destructive fungi. 

J. S. Houser and C. R. Neillie, of Ohio, told 
of a new use to which airplanes have been put: 
that of applying insecticides to the tops of trees. 
They described an experiment made at Troy, 
Ohio, by Federal Air Service, codperating with 
the Ohio experiment station and the department 
of forestry of Cleveland, for the purpose of test- 
ing the value of the airplane as an instrument 
for distributing poison on tall trees. A 6-acre 
grove of catalpa trees, containing 4,815 trees, 
twenty-five to thirty feet tall, was selected for 
the work, these trees having been infested with 
caterpillars. The work of distributing the poison 
took only the actual flying time of fifty-four 
seconds, and thus established a world’s record 
as to speed of applying insecticides to forest 
areas. The trials demonstrated the ability of the 
pilot to place the poisonous dust where desired, 
and at the same time the effect on the caterpil- 
lars was most gratifying, since it was estimated 
that 99 percent were destroyed. 

The American Phytopathological Society 
heard a paper on ‘‘Pulp Storage in Water,’’ 
by R. J. Blair, pathologist, Canadian Forest 
‘Products Laboratories, Montreal. 

Glenn W. Herrick, of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., told how many owners of maple 
in New York State are alarmed over the pros- 
pects of the destruction of their trees by a small 
moth, called the maple case-bearer, which has 
been very abundant during the last three years. 
The pest ravaged the State nearly: sixty years 
ago, but since then it has remained in the back- 
ground until the present outbreak. The tiny 
caterpillars appear by the thousands, and not 
only mine in the leaves, destroying the green 
substance upon which the growth and thrift of 
the tree depends, but later they so riddle the 
leaves with holes and devour so much of the 
remaining substance that the foliage dries and 
turns brown, as tho scorched. Badly infested 
trees eventually die. 
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TACOMANS ELECT OFFICERS 


Tacoma, WAsH., Dec. 31—A. H. Landram, 
sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., was chosen president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Tacoma at a meeting of the new 
board of trustees Dec. 28. John H. Manley, 
treasurer of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co., was 
chosen vice president and W. R. Ripley, of the 
- Wheeler, Osgood Co., was named secretary. Mr. 
Landram succeeds Paul H. Johns, manager of 
the Waterway Mill Co., who has held the post 
for the last year. In accepting the presidency 
Mr. Landram stated he had no new policies to 
recommend but would endeavor to give as effi- 
cient an administration as that of his predeces- 
sors, Mr. Johns and Ernest Dolge. Mr. Osgood 
is the retiring vice president and L. P. Hill, of 
the Carlson-Hill Lumber Co., the retiring secre- 
tary. 

At the regular meeting of the club Dec. 28 
the lumbermen received a report from John 
Shaughnessy, safety engineer of the associated 
Tacoma and Puyallup mills, who outlined the 
new method of collecting premiums to be put 
in effect next year by the State industrial in- 
surance commission. Mr. Shaughnessy was giv- 
en a vote of thanks for his work during last 
year. 

B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
a guest, predicted that 1922 will be one of 
the most prosperous years in the history of the 
lumber industry, and that there will be an 
early advance in prices, especially on common. 
The usual market discussion developed nothing 
new. 


CLUB PLANS FOR ACTIVE YEAR 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 2.—The Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s Club had its final meeting of the year 
last Thursday. The meeting, which was well 
attended and presided over by President C. E. 
Klumb, was devoted largely to laying plans for 
next year. It was voted to have Ladies’ Night 
some time in February, and unique entertain- 
ment is to be provided to feature this occasion. 

The club’s attention was called to the fourth 
meeting of the Southern Forestry Congress, to 
be held here Feb. 6, 7 and 8. Roy L. Hogue, 
president of the congress, will address the club 
at its next meeting, after which plans will be 
outlined for entertaining visitors. 

Several communications from civie bodies 
were read to the club, requesting codperation in 
various matters of interest to the city and State 
as a whole, all of which were referred to com- 
mittees. A legislative committee was appointed 
to look after the interests of the Lumbermen’s 
Club during the coming session of the Missis- 
sippi legislature, which meets the first week of 
January. The report of the committee handling 
the traffic bureau proposal was made and will be 
discussed at a later meeting. 


KNOWING SANTA AIDS FESTIVITIES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 2.—One of the largest 
gatherings in the history of local lumberdom 
marked the annual holiday festivities of the 
Cleveland Lumber Club, held at the Roadside 
Club, and attended by more than 160 members, 
wives and friends. Dinner, dancing and enter- 
tainment filled an evening that will be remem- 
bered until another event is planned. The 
affair was managed in the usual capable man- 
ner by John C. Hoffman, of the Ohio State Lum- 
ber Co., club secretary, and Reed Campbeljohn, 
of the E. L. Sothern Co. There were magical 
tricks by a magician, who spends his days 
manipulating the funds of a prominent local 
bank. Ria Titus Liese, of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, sang. Santa Claus was 
on the job, tho invisible, as usual, and his work 
was carried on by the inimitable Z ack Diamond, 
Missouri Lumber & Land Co. 

Presents distributed indicated the eccentrici- 
ties or foibles of those receiving them. The 
lucky ones included Tom Williamson, Lakewood 
Lumber Co.; Dan Thomas, Miles Avenue Lum- 


ber Co.; Harry Sherman, Collinwood Lumber 


Co.; George N. Comfort, of his own firm; 
George Ralls, the Nicola-Stone-Myers Co.; 
Harry Bittner, Glenville Lumber Co.; Lou 


Flandermeyer, the Prasse Lumber Co.; Mayor 
Ed Hilton, of Huron. 

George W. Meyers, of the G. W. Meyers 
Lumber Co., club president, did the presiding 
in a manner that beat all his previous records. 
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TO NAME EVANSVILLE COMMITTEES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 3.—At the next regu- 
lar meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club to be held Jan. 10 at the Vendome Hotel, 
J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., 
who was reélected president at the December 
meeting, will be installed and he will announce 
his standing committees. Several business mat- 
ters will be taken up and discussed, following a 
business men’s luncheon. 


KNOT HANDLERS CLUB MEETS 


NEw York, Jan. 2.—The Knot Handlers Club, 
an organization of Long Island lumber deal- 
ers, held an interesting meeting and dinner re- 
cently at the Garden City Hotel, at which 
Donald Wilson, general freight agent of the 
Long Island ‘railroad, was the principal 
speaker. Mr. Wilson spoke of the building 
boom that has been going on with increasing 
momentum thruout the past year. 

‘*With the close of 1921, Long Island will 
have passed thru the greatest year of building 
construction activity in its history,’’ said Mr. 
Wilson. ‘‘It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that there have been erected on Long 
Island this year approximately 11,000 build- 
ings of all kinds; this figure does not include 
the intensive building operations in Long 
Island City and the old city of Brooklyn. The 
new high mark exceeds the record made in 
1912 by more than 1,600 buildings. Last year 
9,358 structures were put up on Long Island. 
In the past year it is estimated that there has 
been a reduction of about 40 percent in the 
cost of building materials. Readjustments 
in freight rates already in effect have lowered 
building costs, and beginning Jan. 1, 1922, the 
3 percent Government tax on freight will be 
eliminated, making another substantial sav- 
ing. 
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LIARS’ CLUB ELECTS 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 3.—The Liars’ Club, a 
unique organization composed only of hardwood 
salesmen in St. Louis, held its regular annual 
meet at the American Annex Hotel on Friday. 
The usual New Year’s stunts prevailed. Martin 
Beckemeyer, president of the Gravois Planing 
Mill Co., was elected president; H. J. Lamson, 
of the Arkla Lumber & Manufacturing Co., vice 
president, and John J. O’Reilly, of the O’Reilly 
Hardwood Lumber Co., secretary and treasurer. 


EXPECT DISPLAY TO AID BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 2.—Steady improve- 
ment in business generally, and in the lumber 
industry particularly, was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Edward Hines, head of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, at the special mid- 
week meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers. In his talk Mr. Hines reviewed 
conditions in Europe as he saw them during his 
recent four months’ trip abroad. Mr. Hines 
complimented the Cleveland lumber interests 
for their keen perception of the publicity that 
the lumber exhibit will give them in the Amer- 
ican Building Exposition beginning Feb. 22, in 
the new public hall in this city. 

Secretary J. V. O’Brien reported that prac- 
tically all the money needed to finance this 
project has been subscribed. The exhibit will 
be the largest in the building show, occupying 
the entire stage. 

Owing to the shortage of house building 
financing here, less benefit from this publicity 
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tion the Bessler 
closes automat- 
ically leaving 
only neat panel 
with hanging 
chain visible be- 
low. 


It Pays Dealers 


to have folders and prices of the Bessler 
Movable Stairway on file. Every now and 
then a builder comes in who is an ideal pros- 
pect—and if you have the ‘‘dope’’ on hand 
you can readily make the sale—meaning a 
good profit for you. 


Write for folders today. 
You carry no stock. 
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Stave & Heading Mill 
BIRCH, 8/74, 1074, 16/4 
MAPLE, 5/4 and 8/4 


Mill at Sales Office: 
No. Stratford, N. H. 79 Wall St., New York 


marce-B[f RC FA -seece 


For high grade stock, well milled 
and uniformly graded, send us 
your orders, 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Manufacturers GLENFIELD. N. Y. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4% !stertine exyostion 
By BR. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























is expected where it involves the small builder, 
than from the bigger builder who ean finance 
his own construction, leaders here believe. This 
class of construction will be significantly influ- 
enced, it is believed. 

Readjustment of the financial situation must 
come before a really normal building program 
can go ahead, however, leaders in the material 
field here believe. It is pointed out that ex- 
cessive taxation involving first and second mort- 
gages causes much private money to be with- 
held from building investment. And to offset 
these charges, those who loan the money must 
charge such high rates as to discourage the 
small builder from accepting the offers except 
in a limited way. 


CLUB HEAD JOINS CANDY CONCERN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 3.—Newell Hargrave 
has tendered his resignation as president of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, and will retire 
from active business as a partner in the Kirk- 
patrick Lumber Co., having purchased an in- 
terest in the Dolly Varden Chocolate Co., of 
which he became secretary and treasurer Jan. 
1. J. C. West, first vice president of the club, 
probably will succeed Mr. Hargrave. 


PHILADELPHIANS HAVE PARTY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 2.—Last Friday 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange held its annual 
year-end luncheon and entertainment, the latter 
being voted by many as the best the exchange 
has ever had. The great feature of these meet 


, ings is the real, spontaneous good will that 


seems to permeate the gatherings. Men from 
the yards, both employers and employees, are 
on hand, and a really fraternal spirit always 
seems to be shown. At Friday’s affair there 
were about 150, and not one of them but went 
away feeling better toward the business and 
the men in it. 


EXCHANGE LOSES BILL FOR HAREM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 2.—Many lumbermen 
took a prominent part in the annual holiday 
gathering of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange. 
The affair took the form of a play, ‘‘ The Build- 
ers in Bagdad,’? written by the exchange sec- 
retary, E. A. Roberts, and staged in the Hollen- 
den Hotel. The theme was evolved from the 
Sultan’s desire to build a new harem, for which 
contractors from Cleveland competed, but were 
outdone by Sam Slick (Bill Slavin, of the 
Allsting Co.), who landed the. job on the prom- 
ise to the Sultan that there would be no profit 
in it for his firm. The contractors, and the 2,000 
members who comprised the audience, were en- 
tertained with a show in which a magician per- 
formed some wonderful tricks, wrestlers 
wrestled and dancing girls danced. 

Participants in the show included George 
Ralls, the Nicola-Stone-Myers Co.; Joe Halter, 
the Halter & Ragg Co.; J. F. Maline, the E. F. 
Hauserman Co.; Howard Edmonds, the J. B. 
Rutherford Co.; J. E. Rawson, the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co.; C. C. Chambers, the E. F. 
Hauserman ©o.; Lee Young, George Rackle & 
Son; David Gwilym, the Aetna Insurance Co.; 
J. M. Schultz, J. M. Parke, F. H. Holt, George 
Boileau, G. A. Arend, Conant Van Blarcom, 
and Bill Duggan, the Cleveland Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS IN CONFERENCE 


BautimoreE, Mp., Jan. 2.—Richard P. Baer 
& Co., hardwood manufacturers and distributers, 
this city, had the heads of their branch offices 
at different points and their sawmill manager 
here last week for a conference as to their busi- 
ness policies, the outlook and other phases of 
their activities. The reports made were in the 
main favorable, and encouraged expectations of 
an increase in business during 1922.. Ideas as to 
ways and means of reaching the purchasers of 
hardwoods were outlined, and some expressions 
of opinion as to the course to be pursued in deal- 
ing with conditions were advanced. The visiting 
members of the organization were the guests of 
the firm during their stay here and. were enter- 
tained at luncheons. Those present included 


representatives of the Magazine Hardwood Co. 
and the Baer Lumber Co., corporations affiliated 
with the firm. They were Richard P. Baer, 
M. 8. Baer, Frank L. Heim, Irvin Snyder and 
William Vogedes, of Baltimore; Albert O. 
Thayer, Mobile, Ala.; N. J. Warner, Asheville, 
N. C.; W. W. Wilhelm and W..H. Wetmore, 
Chicago; and C. E. Williamson, Columbus, Ohio. 


BOOKS LARGE ORDER FOR GUM 


LirtLE Rock, Ark., Jan. 2.—A recent news 
despatch from Arkadelphia, Ark., in the Little 
Rock Gazette, conveys the information that the 
Wellborn & Walls Lumber Co., of that place, 
recently received an order from Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. for 500,000 feet of fine gum lumber, 
which will be used in the construction of made- 
to-order houses. The lumber is being finished 
at the local mill in Arkadelphia and most of it 
is to be used for window and door facings, 
wainscoting, molding ete. 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—Announcement 
is made by the American Forestry Association 
that its annual convention will be held in Wash- 
ington, at the New Willard Hotel, on Jan. 26. 
At this meeting the amended bylaws of the or- 
ganization will be submitted to the members 
for their approval and there will also be a 
number of addresses by prominent speakers on 
forestry topics at the general session. In the 
evening there will be speeches and a smoker at 
the University Club. 


NOVEMBER WESTERN PINE DATA 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 31.—Following is a 
statistical statement of shipments and cut of 
western pines during November of 1920 and 
1921, as compiled by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The figures for Novem- 
ber of this year were gathered from fifty-six 
mills, two of which reported no shipments and 
twenty-two no cut, compared with fifty-two mills 
in November of 1920, two of which reported no 
shipments and seven no cut. 

















Shipments 
1920 1921 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
SS a 122 3,451,272 174 4,643,046 
DEOTHUENGA. ....0000%. 485 11,461,121 170 4,446,591 
ee ee 32 830,307 33 881,793 
Washington ...... 234 6,913,032 184 4,867,485 
North Dakota..... 13 262,463 20 571,280 
South Dakota..... 33 835,084 50 1,303,627 
Minnesota: ......+. 122 3,039,302 286 7,503,548 
WISCONEIN occ sicces 183 4,506,734 335 8,805,009 
UL? AS ie Re Nes al 128 3,223,013 203 5,116,882 
pe ee 202 5,216,962 420 11,167,083 
eee EO ee 18 448,576 32 768,851 
INGOTOSIA .osccccee 61 1,550,549 128 3,324,713 
yO AS 32 865,531 70 1,813,853 
COMEREO. .occc cscs 43 1,137,108 139 3,692,297 
WYOMING 2.660060. 41 1,134,779 61 1,562,165 
Rathore seer sine 8% 31 782,147 64 1,661,142 
BEICHIORD 22.0006 0% 59 1,509,044 186 4,786,904 
2) RSIS RSs 47 1,238,681 103 2,756,851 
Ee nee 1 365,236 28 825,567 
Atlantic coast 
ee 417 10,909,907 920 24,867,789 
Other eastern 
1 er or 47 1,220,634 50 1,532,865 
Oklahoma and 
ERE 5 cide 0 5:5:8.056. 6° 175,879 7 218,860 
er 2 60,950 6 134,793 
CANTOIBIA sc secces 5 120,765 25 1,019,507 
2,376 60,259,076 3,694 98,272,501 
Cut 
1920 1921 
(45 mills) (34 mills) 
COt TOP MRBER. bss isccccsss 107,846,087 66,032,477 
Cut exceeds shipments..... rd eee 
Shipments exceed cut...... ccscccces 32,240,024 
Prices 
Prices 





Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various col- 
umns to the right indicate 
the relation of prices to those 
prevailing the previous month 
and number of mills report- 
RE Gite cde Udo 'sninevteneks 20 11 8 


Inquiries 
Inquiries 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in the various col- 
umns indicate volume of in- 
quiries as compared wtih last 
month and number of mills 
PODOTUNG ob. ccosiccsvvevess 13 
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BUCKLE ’EM UP! 
I try to be gentle with those accidental unfortunates mentally queer— 
Those non compos mentis, tho good their intent is, that heaven has sent us, my dear. 
But when that condition is by their permission, their very volition, they say, 
When Dolly or Daisy look purposely hazy it drives me as crazy as they. 


The girl in galoshes who giggles and goshes and slipslops and sloshes along, 

May think she’s a loidy when she is untidy, but she is decidedly wrong. 

Her womanly neatness was half of her sweetness—there perfect petiteness I found, 
Oh, buckle ’em!—stopping this flippity-flopping and slippity-slopping around! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


TOLEDO, OHI0.—The Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce did a wise and clever thing tonight. It 
held a ‘‘salesmen’s dinner’’ and invited 
thereto the salesmen who travel out of Toledo, 
or sell Toledo goods, or are bound up with 
Toledo in some such way. And they came— 
believe, both editorially and _ collectively 
speaking, us!—hundreds of ’em. They sang 
and whistled, and then Walter Roberts, sales 
manager for the Willys folks, pepped them 
up with a lively speech in which he told them 
they were denied the privilege of working for 
Toledo every day in Toledo, because they were 
generally away from home from Monday 
morning until Friday night, but that needn’t 
keep ’em from boosting Toledo at every oppor- 
tunity on the road. 

And the boys were given a new slogan. You 
remember it used to be, ‘‘ You Will Do Better 
in Toledo’’—a very nice slogan, but some- 
thing that could be said about almost any very 
nice town. If a town is going to have a slogan 
it ought to have a slogan that says something 
about that particular town—about some par- 
ticular thing that that particular town has 
particularly. Every town has certain advan- 
tages, some way in which it has it over every 
other town. A slogan that claims everything 
in sight, like a county chairman on the night 
of an election, is likely not really to have any- 
thing at the finish. When a town claims it has 
everything it is probably because it hasn’t 
taken the time to sit down and figure out what 
it really has. 

It would be just as foolish for Detroit to call 
itself the iron and steel center of the world 
as it would be for Pittsburgh to call itself the 
automobile center. There is glory enough for 
everybody, and the glory is pretty well dis- 
tributed. Now, take Toledo for example: To- 
ledo not only has Ben Stephens, but it has 
other natural advantages. When the St. Law- 
rence River is deepened so that you can find 
at least thirty feet of water all the way from 
Duluth or Chicago to Liverpool, Toledo is go- 
ing to be in about the best position of any 
of the lake cities. 

But, not only that, Toledo has the trans- 
portation now. It is the third transportation 
center of the United States, with its fourteen 
railroads, while it is still far from being the 
third in population. So why not crow about 
what you’ve got? So Toledo has taken a new 
slogan, ‘‘Toledo and Transportation’’—and 
this is what the salesmen have been asked to 
spread up and down this broad land of ours, 
as the political orators love to say. 

This department did what it could to con- 
tribute to the gayety of the occasion, and 
wishes to acknowledge the continued applause 
of Karl Aschbacher, Ben R. Johnson and son, 
and other lumbermen. We found afterward 
that Ben applauded us for what we said and 
Karl for what we left out. By request of Karl 
we did not recite ‘‘The Man Behind.’’ We 
suppose he thought it might cause tears to 
some men who had just balanced his books 
for the year, altho Karl assured us that, as 
far as Swan Creek was concerned, they had a 
bigger month last month than the last month 
before that, and a bigger month last month 
than the same month last year. 





Chicago is going to have another Own Your 
Home Show in March. A lot of husbands own 
their home, but don’t have much of a show. 


WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


Well, automobiles are cheaper than they 
were—to buy. 


The robberies every day in Chicago. total 
$13,000, not counting the restaurant checks. 


Personally we are rather anxious for peace 
in Ireland so as to see what will happen next. 


About all the news there is in the papers 
nowadays is either about the stills or the Still- 
mans. 


Yes, and someone is murdered every day in 
Chicago; but the town doesn’t seem to get any 
better. 


It doesn’t matter how much things come 
down if other people don’t at the same time 
come across. 


Just think of it!—someone is killed every 
day in this town! And some people ought to 
be killed every day. 


Silk manufacturers report heavy orders for 
crepe. Big Bill Thompson must be expecting 
another judicial election. 


The new income tax blank will be ready 
Jan. 15, and the fellow going into town Satur- 
day afternoon to liquor up hasn’t anything 
on us. 

An English opera singer (born in Quincy, 
Ill.) is going to marry a music critic. Now 
we’d like to see him say anything about her 
singing. 

A billion dollars’ worth of tax-exempt 
bonds were issued in the United States in 1921. 
Put that in your pipe and smoke it as you fill 
out your income tax statement. 


During December, thirty-four new oil wells 
were opened in Mexico, indicating that the 
condition of the Mexican people will soon 
again become a matter of international con- 
cern, 


Hides that were 18 cents a foot in 1914 and 
56 cents a foot in 1920 are now 17 cents a 
foot—but unfortunately the shoe men haven’t 
heard of it, so buying shoes costs us just as 
much a foot as ever. 


We observe that the name of Woodrow Wil- 
son was booed by soviet sympathizers in Chi- 
cago; just when the recent President seems 
tucked away in oblivion there comes evidence 
like this that he was a great man. 


There’s an awful row in New York State be- 
cause they have been sending girls to a State 
institution without giving them a hearing, but 
in other States it is done right along. Of course, 
the institution they send them to is the deaf 
and dumb asylum. 


There are people we rave over, and talk 
about, and all that sort of thing; and then 
once in awhile there is a fellow like George 
M. Reynolds, who just goes along, coming to 
bat when he is needed in the pinch and sitting 
quietly on the bench when he is not. 





LOST ARTS 


In a recent issue a Minnesota subscriber asks 
about the lost arts, and we have been wondering 
what they are, and what the gentle readers of 
this department think they are. Do you recall 
any others besides these? 

Top-loading. 

Mixing a cocktail. 

“Driving a span. 

Letter writing. 

Playing the organ. 











“The Place to Buy’ 


Says our star 
salesman, U. ; 2s 
R. Moneys- a 

worth, “is . 
where you can 
get the best 
values for your 
money. And 
I don’t care 


where you RR. 
look, if it’s ll 


Cypress, reat Pine, 


Hardwoods 


you want, that place is Reynolds Bros. I’ve 
talked with buyers who hzve compared our 
lumber with what they bought other places,” 
says he, “and they all say the same thing— 
* Reynolds Bros. is the place to buy.’” 


Write us today for prices. 


Reynolds Bros. 


oe Tumber Co. 














if it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
hone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative 
JamesN.Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. Mo. 


Phone, State 9022, 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 
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Wisconsin Veneer Co. 
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Rhinelander, Wis. 
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LONG a 


Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 


Yard Stock 
Pe Shed.Stock 
mA ice: . 
50 E. 42nd St., Timbers 
New York. Piling 
Western Office: Our Specialty: 
etaps Ret ag Railroad and 
Car Material 





Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home Office: JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








a LONGLEAF + 


HEAVY PITCH Pi ne 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
‘oor and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


MILLS AT 
‘ef Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar eo, 


“oar LIMBERS 

















For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















‘OUISIANA RED CYPRESS : 


PTITTTT LET 


= 
Lutcher & Wianie : 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


enemy LATH AND _ SHINGLES fe 
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Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews “ress 


H. BROWNELL 


LumberCo., Ltd. =" 


GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BANE SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














‘GET WHAT YOU WANT 
- § tne in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
o it now. 





Cable Reports Are Encouraging 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—Cabled reports to 
the Department of Commerce state that economic 
conditions in Australia continue to show a gradual 
improvement as a whole. A general feeling of re- 
newed confidence has been established. Foreign 
trade statistics of the last few months have shown 
that exports were appreciably larger than imports 
and the resulting credits abroad have brought relief 
to the exchange situation, which was so unfavor- 
able a few months ago. The discount rate on first- 
class commercial paper remains at 6 to 7 percent. 
The demand for loans has been increasing, but the 
banks have been slow to extend accommodations, 
owing to doubt as to whether liquidation of stocks 
of merchandise and prices has proceeded far enough 
to warrant such action. Considerable liquidation 
has been accomplished, tho many are of the opinion 
that it must be carried somewhat further. The 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court has refused the 
demand of the labor unions for a reduction of the 
working week to a 44-hour basis. Strikes and labor 
unrest generally seem to, be decreasing. 

There has been little change in the general eco- 
nomic conditions of Japan since the report of No- 
vember 15. Heavier railroad traffic during Novem- 
ber, a more active demand for shipping space and 
the chartering of more small vessels are hopeful 
signs of increasing business. Postal and savings 
deposits in Japan have decreased, bank rates in- 
creased and money is somewhat tighter, but this is 
said to be quite natural in view of the general cus- 
tom to settle all outstanding debts before the begin- 
ning of the New Year. An adverse trade balance 
for the year of about 360,000,000 yen is expected, 
compared with an adverse balance last year of 
888,000,000. While the balance promises to be less 
this year than last, the ratio of the balance of 
Japanese exports is considerably greater. 

The financial situation in China has improved 
somewhat from what it was a month ago, but that 
while the Bank of China and the Bank of Com- 
munications have resumed payments the condition 
of these two institutions remains weak. Further- 
more, the new stock and produce exchanges are in- 
volving investments of about $200,000,000 (Mex.), 
which seriously affects the financial situation, since 
this money is diverted from trade channels. How- 
ever, speculation is decreasing somewhat and both 
the bank discount rates and the native interest rate 
for call loans are lower and money is easier than a 
month ago, at which time the rates were abnormally 
high. The Chinese export situation has shown no 
improvement during the last month, but import 
conditions have improved. Altho exchange is con- 
sidered to favor importations, it is generally ex- 
pected that China trade will remain quiet until 
after the Chinese New Year settlements, in the 
early part of February. 

The western European division of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce states that Novem- 
ber may be characterized as a period of readjust- 
ment at the bottom of depression in British trade. 
As a consequence slight improvement may be noted 
in certain basic industries as rather generally in 
coal mining and in certain aspects of the textile 
{ndustries. The cost of living during November 
continued to decline. Total employment has in- 
creased, but the explanation is again offered that 
more names of unemployed are represented on the 
live registers. The revision of the British export 
credits scheme in October has already begun to 
serve as a check on unemployment, particularly in 
the coal trade. The fall in the bak rate to 5 per- 
cent seems to indicate a period of easy money in the 
London market. 

The French industrial situation is depicted as 
warranting optimism. Improvement in employment 
conditions accompanies the continued actiyity in 
textile mills and the brighter outlook in the chem- 
ical industry. By additional revenue provisions, 
the nature of which has not yet been reported, the 
French Chamber of Deputies has effected a balance 
in revenues and expenditures of the 1922 budget. 
Note circulation of the Bank of France dropped 
over a billion francs during November. Unemploy- 
ment has decreased to a point where it has become 
unimportant and only 12,600 were listed to receive 
the Government unemployment allowance during 
November. Cost of living continues to rise. 

The Italian industrial situation is gradually im- 
proving. The wool, cotton and silk industries show 
marked improvement. The automobile and metal- 
lurgical trades are on the upgrade, altho several 
important concerns are in difficulty. Considerable 
apprehension is felt because the unchecked rise in 
the cost of living blocks a smooth readjustment of 
labor costs, but no serious strikes were reported 
early in December. Unemployment continues critical, 
largely due to the seasonal slump in agricultural de- 


mand; but the consistent improvement in manufac- 
turing industries bids fair to take up the slack of 
a half million idle. Government appropriations for 
extensive public works are another helpful factor. 

The economic situation in Czecho-Slovakia is 
more favorable than in other new States. It is one 
of the richest territories in Europe with regard to 
natural resources. Before the war more than 75 
percent of the industrial output of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire came from Czecho-Slovakia, and 
today its budget is balancing and its trade is grow- 
ing, showing a favorable trade balance for the first 
nine months of this year. 


Foreign Trade Thru Virginia Ports 


NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 3.—Following is a statement 
of exports of forest products thru the ports of 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during November, 
1921: 


Value 
34,000 feet maple flooring to i $ 1,954 
22,000 feet maple flooring to London. 1, 570 
51,000 feet maple flooring to Bristol. 3,362 
72,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool 9,105 
520,000 feet poplar lumber to London. 66,617 
41,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow . 5,993 
12,000 feet walnut lumber to — 1,863 


12,000 feet walnut lumber to London. 8.934 
85,000 feet walnut lumber to London. 5.702 
14,000 feet walnut lumber to Antwerp f 
7,000 feet walnut logs to Bremen. 2,140 
512,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool... 37.388 
1,944,000 feet oak lumber to London..... 124,758 
56,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam.. 8,235 
41,000 feet oak lumber to oo 1,795 
87,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow.. 6,231 
13,000 feet oak lumber to Bristol..... 397 
48,000 feet oak lumber to Antwerp... 8,050 
11,000 feet spruce lumber to Glasgow. 685 
16,000 feet ash lumber to London. 1,295 


12,000 feet chestnut lumber to London 2,340 
80,000 feet chestnut lumber to Liverp’l 3,500 
16,000 feet basswood lumber to London 1,160 


3,706,000 feet, total lumber—Total value. $290, 016 
Total te a all forest products........ $340,472 


A comparative statement of lumber exports thru 
this district during November, 1921 and 1920, is 
also given below: 





1921 1920 

Feet Feet 
MEODIG BOOTIE | 6 ik ick vice vee tee 107,000 48,000 
ODIO MUTIDOP :6-0)<. 0.0 Bre pionsw's 633,000 85,000 
WAIN TARDE coo. 0:0 0.600000 pT er eee 
WOEINIE TED 6.0.6.6 ence wee 2 eee 
ee poe 2,701,000 689,000 
BPFUCe WANE 0.655 0650s cls08 A re Ce 
Fe rrr 16,000 13,000 
CHeStmUE TOMDE?  ...6i ccc sca OZ000 oc wceee 
Basswood lumber ........... ft ee ee 
GODRE MIMD ED Caves 5005 6 Btecilorns ) steisss.cteie 13,000 
PRUE NO 55.56 aos :6 0ce die bree atetaulns 11,000 
3,7 -* 000 859,000 
TONE, CRUD: se 6:5: uiplaia eects $29 0,016 $93,927 
Average value per 1000 feet.$ 78. 00 $109.34 


From present indications, exports thru this dis- 
trict will continue brisk, altho it is hard to conceive 
this when so much talk is heard of unsettled finan- 
cial conditious abroad. The port of Norfolk is 
gradually creeping up on New York and with new 
facilities contemplated here for handling foreign 
trade is expected soon to outstrip all other ports. 


Export Shipments from Orange 


ORANGE, Tex., Jan. 3—Tippin & Boyd, ship 
brokers, Sunday cleared the American steamer West 
Durfee with 700,000 feet of lumber furnished by 
the J. H. Burton Lumber Co. She goes to Beau- 
mont and thence to Galveston for additional cargo, 
all of which is destined for London. The Orange 
Forwarding Co. has chartered the Lutcher & Moore 
schooner Roseway, and will this week load her with 
lumber for Kingston, Jamaica. The Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Co. is stowing 1,400,000 feet of sawn 
timber into the British steamer Dakarian, for a 
United Kingdom port. The Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. is loading the American steamer Oasey with 


a full cargo of lumber for Genoa, Italy. 


The West t Export Situation 


San FRAncisco, CALip., Dec. 31.—The export 
demand for Douglas fir is holding up quite well. 
The heavy purchases by Japanese interests during 
the year will keep the mills going for still some 
time. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
has made a fair showing for the year and will be 
in good position to handle 1922 business. The 
company’s sales during the week amounted to 
7,000,000 feet. Business with Australia’ is quiet 
just now, but stocks are low there and improve- 
ment is expected early in the year. The Redwood 
Export Co. finds new business with Australia hold- 
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ing off, but parcel shipments are being made on old 
orders and the outlook for 1922 is considered rea- 
sonably good. Japan has done a little buying. 


Notes from the United Kingdom 
{Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 17.—Timber imports into 
the United Kingdom during the last month have 
been light. Deliveries have been steady and in 
the aggregate stocks have been reduced, but remain 
sufficient, with few exceptions, notably spruce deals. 
There was little forward business transacted and 
shippers are adopting a firmer attitude. 

Respecting American hardwoods, at the begin- 
ning of the month the demand showed signs of im- 
provement, but on account of the continued advance 
in values for practically all kinds of lumber and the 
disparity between shippers’ prices, buying for for- 
ward delivery is restricted. Logs were imported to 


‘a fair amount and substantial quantities of south- 


ern hardwood lumber arrived, mostly on contract, 
and the market is well supplied with the chief de- 
scriptions. These arrivals included oak, ash, gum, 
whitewood etc., and prices are firmer for some 
items. There was little improvement in the demand 
for oak logs, but the stock is unaltered. There was 
no import of hickory and a good production of the 
stock arrived earlier this year is to be auctioned 
without reserve. 

The position as regards United States staves is 
unchanged and there is a moderate import of gum 
staves and headings. The demand continues dull 
for all kinds of oak staves, while stocks are heavy 
and prices weak. 

The following are the current prices: 


Whitewood : 


Logs (prime), cu. ft..... £0 32 @te @ B&B O 
Planks and boards, cu. ft. 0 4 6to O11 O 
Oak : 
OGG. Cte) Fbaie ka veep oes Go & Ofte 0 € 6 
Wagon planks, cu ft. 0 & Ot 0 6 O 
Coffin planks and boards, 
CS Ra err 0 7 O0to 0 8 6 
Quartered planks and 
DOMES. CO 80s. 6s.0 4.60 0 T 6to 010 6 
Plain planks and boards, 
Oe Bp cicec cue ure as 0 &$ Ste 0 T 6 
Ash: 
Round logs, cu. ft...... 0 5 Oto 0 6 6 
Planks and boards, cu. ft. 0 38 6to 0 7 6 
Hickory : Round logs, cu. ft. 909 38 Oto 0 4 6 
Elm: Round logs, cu. ft.... 0 4 0to 0 5 O 
Maple: 
Round logs, cu. ft....... 0'4 Oto 0 5 O 
Prepared flooring, std... 45 0 0 to50 0 0 
Cypress: Boards, cu. ft.... 0 4 6to 09 f ¢ 
Satin walnut: Boards, cu.ft. 0 4 Oto 0 7 6 
Hazel pine: Boards, eu ft. 0 2 6to 0 4 6 


With regard to the pitch pine market the stocks 
of hewn timber are unchanged, no business having 
been done. In sawn timber, however, there were 
considerable transactions at improved prices. A 
fair quantity arrived, but deliveries kept pace and 
stocks which are substantial have not been in- 
creased. ‘The arrivals at Liverpool and Manchester 
during November amounted to 175,000 cubic feet, 
compared with 151,000 cubic feet during the same 
month last year. The consumption of planks and 
boards considerably ‘exceeded the light import of 
200 standards and the holdings are not so heavy as 
last year. There is more inquiry for prime boards 
and the better grades of planks and prices have an 
upward tendency, but ordinary merchantable deals 
are difficult of sale. The light import of sleepers 
and crossings went direct into consumption. 

CASPASES EEL SE | 


Builds Sawmill in New Zealand 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 31.—‘“‘Too much mut- 
ton” is the substance of a protest voiced by Dan 
Wilder, Anacortes sawmill builder, upon his return 
from New Zealand, land of beautiful forests, 
where he installed a mill for the Marlborough Tim- 
ber Co., the plant being furnished by the Sumner 
Iron Works, of Everett. Mr. Wilder says that he 
had to get home to get the wool out of his teeth. 
Just before he ate his Christmas turkey he de- 
clared that he could taste sheep yet. In Maoriland, 
he stated, they eat mutton every day in the year, 
and he confesses that sheep now give him the 
“willies.” He has a flattering offer to return to 
that land, but he doubts whether he will accept. 

Mr. Wilder, who has built sawmills in the Orient 
and in other foreign lands, describes the New Zea- 
landers as a curious people, who love numerous holi- 
days, rest periods during the day’s work, horse rac- 
ing, raising large families and drinking tea and 
Scotch whiskey. They have a fortnight’s holiday 
at Christmas, another two weeks at Easter and 
other holidays thruout the year, and in many trades 
they insist upon a rest period both forenoon and 
afternoon for “smoke-oh.” “When we did work,” 
said Mr. Wilder, ‘‘the day was cut forty minutes, 
for we stopped at 10 o’clock in the morning for 
twenty minutes for tea, and again at 3 o’clock for 
the same purpose.” 

In telling of logging methods in that country 
Mr. Wilder relates: “There is a curious thing 
about the New Zealanders. They insist on bringing 


the long sticks to the mill. They will not buck 


‘them into saw logs in the woods for easy handling, — 


but load and bring them in as long as they can be 
cut. They do this because that was the way their 
grandfathers did it.” 

The mill built by Mr. Wilder is at Port Craig, 
thirty-five miles from the nearest wagon road, and 
accessible only by water. It has a daily capacity 
of 40,000 feet for the kind of wood it will cut, 
which is equal to a capacity of 100,000 feet in fir. 
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Holidays Interrupt Exportation 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 3.—The holiday season 
seems to have had a depressing effect on timber 
and lumber shipping in this section. No full car- 
goes were exported, but vessels which are in port 
are being loaded slowly. The only clearance of 
consequence was that of the American steamship 
Ossining, which loaded a parcel of 499.637 feet of 
pitch pine lumber at Pensacola, and 2,500 barrels 
of rosin, the lumber being consigned to Rosario 
while the rosin went to Buenos Aires. This vessel 
steamed via Mobile to fill out with cargo. The 
American steamship Gaston.cleared for Humacoa 
with 253,621 feet pitch pine lumber, and for La 
Romana with 164,260 feet lumber. The British 
steamship Portrushton loaded a large parcel ship- 
ment of 1,368,061 superficial feet of lumber at St. 
Andrews for Buenos Aires, coming on to Pensa- 
cola to fill out for the same’port. The British 
steamship Huclid loaded 628,671 feet of pitch pine 
lumber at Gulfport, coming here to complete cargo. 
A million feet will make up her Pensacola parcel. 
The Italian barks Escambia and Pigalua, the Amer- 
ican schooner Francis Duggan and several barges 
are now loading with pitch pine timber and lumber. 
The Portuguese barkentine Cabo de Roca, arriving 
to goin drydock, will fill out with deals and lumber 
for Oporto, and the Portuguese barkentine Lisboa 
will fill out for the same destination with timber 
and lumber. 


Lumber Exports for November 


Exports of logs, timber and lumber for Novem- 
ber totaled 139,205,000 board feet, compared with 
111.019,000 feet during the corresponding month 
of 1920, and were only slightly less than for the 
month previous, announces the lumber division of 
the Department of Commerce. Compared with 
November, 1920, Douglas fir continues to head the 
list, tho exports of this wood fell off some ten 
million feet from the October record. Shipments 
to Japan showed an increase, amounting in sawn 
lumber to over thirty million feet, but those to 
other countries a shrinkage over the previous 
month. There is a gain in all hardwoods. While 
November’s total oak exports exceeded those of 
1920 by only 2,000,000 feet, the United Kingdom 
—America’s chief foreign market—absorbed over 
3,500,000 feet more than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. 
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November Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Jan. 3.—Statistics on the ex- 
port movement of lumber and other forest products 
shipped via this port during November follow: 


November,1921 November, 1920 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
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Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 

















Weis - Patterson 
Lumber Company 


(Incorporated ) 
Pensacola, Florida 
Formerly—Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Gulf Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
Tupelo— Hardwoods 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


LOUISIANA 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 


AND SHINGLE 
iz , Le 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd.- 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA, 
































Quantity, Quantity, 

Logs— feet Value feet Value 

ge eee CEG GUAGE centad icmesaus 

aOR ails dae cateee 24,000 $ 1,760 
Hewn timb e Yr, 

IOs hi ioc mickwrae nn, ewes 27,000 3,540 
Sawn timber, 

NOONE ict acueene Asewdas 17,000 55 
Boards— 

2 Pee 1,090,000 59,702 551,000 73,460 

Dedede thalcetasacedse Cadena 32,000 3,200 

EE PEE ee Ey eee 30,000 2,151 

FOU? 6ccwene 244,000 24,665 78,000 8,295 

Ro a ee eae 32,000 1,160 

Cg ae 15,000 1,050 25,000 1,100 

Hardwood 390,000 59,407 654,000 144,327 
Other lumber... ....... y ¢ Same? Peep 17,383 
All other manu- 

factures of 

WOUND dita tina waa ne ead de GEAGG)  ciasas 64,728 

TO 6.68 $206,181 $321,657 


BOOK ON WIRE ROPE DEVELOPMENT 


“Outspinning the Spider” is the title of a pam- 
phiet dealing with the development of Roebling 
wire rope. The book its divided into seven chap- 
ters, the first of which is devoted to wire and mod- 
ern life, the second to the pioneer, the third to the 
Brooklyn bridge, the fourth. to where wire is made, 
the fifth to wire rope—the giant, the sixth to work- 
ing for Uncle Sam, and the seventh to a city built 
out of hand, which describes the town of Roebling, 
about twenty miles from Trenton, N. J., built to help 
along the making of wire and wire rope. Opposite 
the title page a’ photograph of John A. Roebling, 
founder of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., is repro- 


-duced. The pamphlet is profusely illustrated with 


views depicting the application of wire rope for 
various purposes. 





( The Planters Lumber Co. | 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


L> UISIANA 
Red Cypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders, 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
CEILING and MOULDINGS } 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity ‘250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 


and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - -+- = = s Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER Co., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO:, - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Why Worry 
about holding your trade when 
you can get lumber like our 


N. C. Pine 2: 


Ceiling 

Roofing 
Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine—rough 
or dressed— Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc. , "are pipch Bie: 














North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Kiln Dried 


North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Our annual output of 30 Million 
feet insures complete assortments. 


Argent Lumber Co. 


315 Bank of Commerce Building, NORFOLK, VA. 








Quick Sellers 
That is what you want and what you 
get when you stock our 
It is band sawed and N. C. PINE 
carefully kiln dried. 

Rowland Lumber Co., ‘yfelk,.. 


Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 




















Tote-Road 


TOTE-ROAD ° 

AND TRAIL | and Trail 
Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 


filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











The Phoenix Road Sopa 


One of the most interesting of the many devel- 


ments of high pressure steam power now taking 
place all over the country is that of the road loco- 
motive, or tractor, illustrated herewith and now 
under construction by the Phoenix Manufacturing 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Plans and specifications for 
the power plant, including boiler, burner, engines 
etc., are by Page, Beck & White (Inc.), automotive 
engineers, Chicago. This locomotive is designed 
for heavy hauling wherever the going is bad—in 
the woods, thru the oil fields and out of the mines. 

Special thought has been given to requirements 
of the lumber industry, where—thru swamp or on 
snow and ice, up hill and down, and for the long 
haul—reserve power and lots of it, flexibility and 
perfect control are essential specifications. 

Winter in the north woods will find this tractor 
fitted with runners on the front axle. Sufficient 
power and traction are provided to haul ten to 
fifteen loaded sleds out of the woods and over the 
hills to the nearest railroad station or river land- 
ing. The arrangement with front axle and run- 
ners is almost ideal for this particular work, since 
a locomotive so constructed can effectively and 
safely be steered, up to a high rate of speed, even 
tho pushed from behind by loaded sleds crowding 
forward over a too slippery track. Wheels, as 
shown in the illustration, will be used for other 
work. 

The wheel base—only 126 inches—naturally 
means a short turning radius, while power applied 
separately to each track-laying wheel makes for 
turning in its own length, limited only by the skid- 


ding that can be imparted to the front wheels. The 
illustration suggests an independent’ engine 
mounted’ vertically on 


bile and stationary work. During the last stages 
of the war it was regarded most favorably by the 
Navy Department and plans were drawn for utiliz- 
ing this boiler for the generation of high pressure 
steam to be used in turbines for driving sub- 
marines and submarine chasers. The signing of 
the armistice delayed the carrying out of these 
plans. Mr. Winslow was the original investigator 


-in the matter of the water-tube type of boiler for 


automotive use. It was he who first saw the possi- 
bilities of building up a unitary, welded section in 
which the complete thermal action of generating 
steam could be accomplished and where any number 
of sections might be combined to make up boilers 
of any size and capacity. Tubes are substantially 
horizontal and welded into vertical headers. The 
sections so constructed are mounted on top of a 
common mud drum and connected at the top with 
a common steam header or outlet. The whole is 
then enclosed in a planished steel casing filled 
with suitable insulating material. Sections are 
hydraulically tested to 4,000 pounds. Working 
pressures are practical up to 1,500 pounds. Pres- 
sures recommended for automotive work range 
from 400 to 600 pounds, depending upon the serv- 
ice, with safety valves set at 800 to 1,000 pounds. 

In designing his boiler, Mr. Winslow was guided 
by the universally accepted basic boiler specifica- 
tions, these being: 


First—A high rate of circulation. 

Seconp—Adequate free surface for the separa- 
tion of the steam from the water. 

THIRD—A stable water level, regardless of the 
intensity of the fire and fluctuations in steam 


pressure due to a sudden opening of the throttle 
valve. 





each side. Such is the 
design that speed of 
either engine, whether 


ahead or reverse, can be 
regulated at will by the 
driver. This feature is 
of tremendous value in 
steering, especially in 
making a short turn in 
slippery going and with a 
heavy load behind, all 
tending to keep the 
tractor plowing straight 
ahead. There is no differ- 
ential, no double clutch 
to engage one or both 
track layers and no brake 
by which the nearly im- 
possible is attempted; 
i.e., to hold one wheel 
and thru the differential 
throw the power to the 
opposite wheel, thereby 
tending to double its ro- 
tating speed. 

In everyday operation, 
the slack is taken up in 
the drawbar as by a vel- 
vet touch, then one sled or trailer after another 
is picked up with that same gentle force which 
comes from pressure applied at will and under 
perfect control of the driver—just a touch of the 
throttle, no quickly seizing clutch, no clash of 
gears. Such flexibility and control are found only 
where steam is used as a motive power. 

Overload capacity and reserve power are prac- 
tically new terms to the automotive industry, but 
in this tractor they are applied in generous meas- 
ure, At one-quarter cut-off, 300 pounds steam 
chest pressure, based on a boiler pressure of 400 
pounds and 100 degrees superheated steam, the en- 
gines are designed to develop 30 brake horsepower 
each, or a total of 60 by the two engines. By 
lengthening the stroke, this power can be doubled, 
while, for starting or pulling out of a hole, the 
low pressure cylinder can be simplified and the 
equivalent torque increased to two and one-half 
times that due to compounding at one-quarter cut- 
off. Engines are compound, double acting; high 
pressure cylinder, 34-inch bore; low pressure 
cylinders, 7-inch bore; stroke, 5 inches. 

The boiler is the especially interesting feature 
of this power installation. It is of the drumless, 
sectional water-tube, high pressure type, invented 
by W. H. Winslow, for forty years president of the 
Winslow Bros. Co., of Chicago, and a leader in the 
business, banking and social life of that city. 
Developments have extended over a full decade 
at an estimated cost of $150,000. Its efficiency 
and durability have been amply proved in automo- 








runners, 





The new “Phoenix Steam Centipede Road Locomotive,” or tractor. 

there is snow on the ground the front wheels are replaced with sled 
The machine has been designed especially to meet the require- 
ments of lumbermen and loggers 








When 


These essential specifications are complied with 
completely in the Winslow sections, each section 
being a complete boiler in itself and providing 
for circulation, separation dnd a steady water level. 
The product of each section and, therefore, of the 
boiler is dry, saturated steam. 

Ample provision is made for separating out the 
scale forming properties from the water and de- 
positing them in the mud drum, whence they can 
be readily blown out at stated or convenient in- 
tervals. Superheating coils, looped between sec- 
tions and well down into the zone of high heat, 
provide the desired degree of superheat to the 
steam, 

The burner is of the blast type, designed to burn 
the lower grades of distillates and fuel oils. The 
blower, automatically controlled by steam pressure, 
is electrically driven. Oil is supplied at low pres- 
sure by a direct driven gear pump. 

Reliable tests of a number of types and sizes of 
Winslow boilers show 80 percent or better boiler 
efficiency. In combination with compound engines 
the over-all efficiency gives an equivalent of just 
about one pound of fuel oil per brake horsepower 
hour. 

Under the hood forward are located two con- 
densers of a size ample to condense all of the 
steam to a vacuum when the engine is working at 
a normal load. For winter operation all the steam, 
even at overload, can be condensed, while the loss 
of the water in the hot summer months should be 
inconsiderable. As an average, it is claimed, the 
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water loss in gallons is about equal to the fuel 
burned. ; 


General specifications are as follows: 


WMOE ot cu ascune cues te 8% tons 
Capacity (deck load)....5 tons 
Drawbar pull (normal)..2,500 pounds at 6 miles 


an our 
Drawbar pull (maximum) 5,000 pounds at 6 miles 
an hour 
ME OOE ONO. 5:66 éucnaclos 10 feet 6 inches 
RINGS CB ic isc cao was 3144x7x5, compound 
Horsepower at 4 cut-off..60 brake horsepower 
Starting torque (by sim- 
plified low pressure cyl- 


REPENS Suc. ca vema wae 2% times that due to 4 
cut-off and compound- 
ing 

Boiler — normal rating 
ing (terms of engine 
PORE D. csltatientan aco’ 
Overload capacity....... 100 percent 
Speed of locomotive..... Up to 6 miles per hour 


The tractor is rated at 10 tons, tho weight. is 


placed at 8% tons. However, a deck load can be 
carried up to 5 tons, thereby increasing traction 
due to such a load; hence the rating of 10 tons, 
which is conservative in view of the combined 
weight of tractor and load—13¥% tons. 

Its ability to act as a freight carrier, not only 
for the lumbering industry but also for general 
hauling purposes, is of the utmost importance. 
Another feature of interest is the powerful winch, 
fitted at the rear of the body and having its cable 
arranged to pass forward and over the snatch block 
secured at the forward end of the platform, thence 
thru a block carried by an “A” frame or jin pole; 
or the cable may be led directly to the rear and 
used for the purpose of hauling up sleds, logs, or 
other material. This arrangement is also nicely 
adapted for loading sleds and for doing other mis- 
cellaneous hoisting work. 


Builders announce that orders are now being 


tentatively accepted for these road locomotives— 
deliveries scheduled for the spring of 1922. 








Producers Look Into New Year With Confidence 


(Continued from page 51) 


and demand can not be regarded as other than 
very strained, and I believe that this condition 
must eventuate in more profitable prices for the 
industry. : 


Fear Shortage May Cause Runaway Market 


This forecast on the part of Mr. Stark is 
typical. Some hardwood men believe that there 
will be greater strength in the market during the 
first six months of the year, as logging can make 
very limited progress until April or May. One 
of the striking features of the situation on 
the threshold of the new year is the hope, ex- 
pressed by many members of the industry, that 
there will not be a runaway market. It is con- 
ceded that prices have not yet advanced to a 
point where there is a normal profit in manu- 
facturing operations. They favor stabilized 
values, with modest profits. The opinion is ex- 
pressed in some quarters that the very severe 
shortage of stocks and the very low rate of 
current consumption may eventuate in much 
higher prices. 


Building Will Revive Hardwood Market 


‘“Nineteen twenty-two will see the greatest re- 
vival in thé building industry the city has ever 
known,’’ says W. W. Fischer, president of the 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co. ‘‘ Many large con- 
tracts for building during the coming year have 
alreay been let and others will be awarded dur- 
ing the next few weeks.’’ 

‘‘T consider the outlook for building in Mem- 
phis and the Memphis territory exceptionally 
good,’’ says Peter G. Grant, president of the 
Columbia Mortgage & Trust Co. ‘‘ While there 
has been notable activity in the building of 
bungalows and cottages, little has been done 
toward making up the deficit in 2-story homes 
and other more expensive types. Prices of 
materials are nearly stabilized now. Interest 
rates on mortgages and other instruments, too, 
are lower. Labor is also on a much more rea- 
sonable basis. ’’ 


Await Interpretation of Hardwood Decision 


One of the big problems of 1922 is that of 
working out a proper basis for association activ- 
ity in the light of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Open Competition Plan case. 
The board of directors of the latter will hold 
a meeting some time in January. In the mean- 
time, a number of established associations, with 
systems of information exchange, are going very 
slow. All of the associations identified with 
the hardwood industry are awaiting interpreta- 
tive rulings from the Department of Justice. 

Another big problem is that of securing a re- 
adjustment of rates on hardwood lumber. Pari- 
ties and relationships built up over a long series 
of years were destroyed by the general percent- 
age advance and there has been, ever since, 
practically complete stagnation in the movement 
of low grade lumber. At the same time the high 
cost of transporting logs to the mills has im- 
posed an almost insuperable handicap on manu- 
facturers of southern hardwoods. The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has lain its cards 


on the table, face up, before the Interstate Com-- 


merce Commission and is anxiously awaiting a 
decision from that body. The feeling is quite 


general that a decrease will come during 1922 
and will prove the biggest factor of the year 
in restoring the industry to a basis of perma- 
nent prosperity. The association, in the lan- 
guage of J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, 
faces the new year with the conviction on the 
part of the entire membership of that body, 
more than 500 in number, that ‘‘ there can be no 
return to permanent prosperity until hardwood 
rates ate properly adjusted.’’ 


Tacoma Production in 1921 


TacoMA, WASH., Dee. 31.—Lumber mills in 
the Tacoma district manufactured a total of 
535,800,000 feet of lumber and 195,800,000 
shingles during the year just closed, according 
to estimates made by the officials of the differ- 
ent companies. The figures given are approx- 
imate but are considered reliable. There are 
twenty-seven sawmills and seven shingle mills 
which have their main offices in Tacoma and 
the reports made by each of them shows the 
following distribution of the eut: 

Feet 


1 OD EO ee 1,000,000 
Eatonville Lumber Co............... 35,000,000 
Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co..... 7,800,000 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co.. 18,000,000 
ee eer 25,000,000 
Danaher Lumber Co. (3 mos.)........ 8,000,000 
wrememce. TAO “CO. nc cc cecccccecs 30,000,000 
Dempsey Lumber Co.........ccsccec, 10,000,000 
BNOe, BOON CBWE occ ccc tb ewecccnes 15,000,000 
Pa abi a RO 3 8,000,000 
Po rae 1,200,000 
Manley Moore Lumber Co............ 23,500,000 
DE ere ere 5,200,000 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co............. 19,600,000 
PEGieeey Me RAO OD, 6. oa vace coesieda 13,000,000 
Pacific National Lumber Co........... 30,000,000 
Pacific States Lumber Co............ 25,000,000 
Puget Sound Lumber Co............. 30.000,000 
Sep, LaOP TEU COs vice sccccccccce 12,000,000 
South. Tacoma Mill Co............... 4,000,000 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co........ 115,000,000 
Foster Newbegin Lumber Co.......... 11,500,000 
MIRE SOU Cia occ cicdcummanece 30,000,000 
WONG OE OEE Chi obs circ cccdsienmanes 6,000,000 
Westers Dir tasmber Co... cc ccccccscc 7,000,000 
Wheeler-Osgood Co..............+++-. 35,000,000 
Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co............ 10,000,000 

(i Ee re rr ee 


The shingle production of the mills,in the 
district was distributed as follows: 
Pieces 


Eatonville Lumber Co............+.- 4,000,000 
ee eT ree ree 15,000,000 
Leybold Smith Shingle Co............ 60,000,000 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co........ 52,000,000 
Pacific States Lumber Co............ 7,800,000 
Taylor-Young Lumber Co... . a. ccsseces 50,000,000 
Pacific National Lumber Co.......... 7,000,000 

ROG 6 de dsd dma eee ane 195,800,000 


ONE OF THE ‘‘ model bungalows’’ which form 
so attractive a feature of the traveling exhibits 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation adorned the entrance lobby of a Canal 
Street moving picture theater in New Orleans 
La., recently. The play on the screen was ‘‘ The 
Old Nest,’’ and the bungalow served as a very 
effective ‘‘ad’’ while at the same time a legend 
on its front lawn informed all beholders that 
while this particular ‘‘nest’’ was not for sale, 
the Cypress association could supply plans and 
specifications for one just like it on a full- 
grown, man-size scale. ; 





N.C. PINE 








Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
~ aed of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


o. 
Y Partition, Ceiling, 
@,. Moulding, Trim, 

G Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
oth Figor Union ~—_ Baltimore, Maryland 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE oxrsceizt, 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stock, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N. C. 




















A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsviile R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 3 day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office: NORFOLK, VA. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 re 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 
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FLORIDA  } 
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- LONGLEAF a 
Yellow Pine 


We specialize in 


2x4 





We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


Car Decking, sean 
Framing and vs » 6 
Yard Timbers S$1S 2 EStandard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson - Waits 
| Cervuill, Fi Lumber Co. , 














| ¢ Gummer Cypress Go. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
6m on 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler °* 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















That save 
Time and 
Money 





Cutting 


Grooves for parting strips 
Gains for heads and sills 
Pockets for sash weights 
Mortises for sash pulleys 


THE VERY BEST MADE 
Full information on request 
Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S. A. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. scrics 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
tepay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 











Charge Millwork Price Combine 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 3.—Ten Milwaukee mill- 
work companies are charged with conspiracy to re- 
strain competition and fix prices in suits filed 
Saturday in the Milwaukee circuit court by W. J. 
Morgan, attorney-general of Wisconsin. It is 
claimed that the combination is effected thru the 
Milwaukee Millwork Bureau. A penalty of $5,000 
against each firm is asked. According to G. F. 
Clifford, special assistant, the action was begun 
as the result of general complaints by contractors 
against members of the bureau. The prices charged 
according to contractors, are exorbitant and unrea- 
sonable. The action will test the validity of the 
bureau and the legality of its activities. 

It is charged that following the organization 
of the Milwaukee Millwork Bureau, between July 
6 and Feb. 1, 1921, the defendants unlawfully con- 
spired and combined and “did control and fix the 
prices of said articles and commodities and illegally 
restrain trade.’”’ The action is brought under au- 
thority of the Morgan anti-price-fixing statute 
enacted by the last legislature. 

The defendants are the Interior Woodwork Co., 
Badger Sash & Door Co., Gruhl Sash & Door Co., 
William H. Schmidt & Sons Co., Hilgen Manufac- 
turing Co., Grobben Manufacturing Co., Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., West Side Manufacturing Co., 
and the Woodwork Manufacturing Co. Officers of 
the companies deny that they are parties to any 
combination for the purposes charged. 

“There is no price fixing or restraint of trade 
so far as we know,” said J. W. Diercksmeier, man- 
ager of the A. F. Meckelburg Sash & Door Co. 
“The attorney-general will have to show us that 
any such thing exists in connection with our busi- 
ness,”’ 

“There is neither price fixing nor restraint of 
trade in our business,’ said James Grobben, presi- 
dent of the Grobben Manufacturing Co. ‘We are 
going after business all the time. There is no com- 
bination. Two representatives of the attorney- 
general called here and were shown everything 
connected with our business. They seemed to think 
there was something hidden, something being kept 
secret, but there was not.” 

“We have not seen the complaint and do not 
care to make any comment, but disclaim connec- 
tion with any combination for price fixing or other 
restraint of trade,’ said Louis Nuesse, secretary 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Summonses returnable in twenty-one days were 
issued Saturday. 

The recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association case will serve as “the founda- 
tion stone upon which the State will be able to 
secure judicial relief from harmful combinations,” 
Attorney-general William J. Morgan said a few 
days ago at Madison. It has been contended by 
associations which aim to establish prices, Mr. 
Morgan said, that unless the Government could 
prove a definite agreement to fix the price or re- 
strain competition, the combine could not be said 


to be in violation of the antitrust laws. “In the’ 


hardwood case, however, there was no definite proof 
of any fixed agreement,” he said, “but rather it 
was an association to furnish information to enable 
each member intelligently to make prices and in- 
telligently to govern his production. The associa- 
tion maintained that its purpose was not to re- 
strict competition nor to control prices, but merely 
to furnish information. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, held that this was in effect a combination in 
restraint of trade and illegal.” It is the belief of 
Mr. Morgan that this opinion will be the basis for 
prosecutions under the State statute, which is 
similar to the Federal statute. 


Prices on Screens to Advance 


DerrRoItT, MIcH., Jan. 3.—The Continental Co. 
has notified its trade that, effective Jan. 14, pres- 
ent prices on Continental screen doors, window 
screens, window screen frames, Sherwood metal 
screens and combination screen and storm doors 
will be withdrawn and new prices based on the 
advanced costs of raw material will be issued. 
The reasons for the advance are set forth in a 
statement by W. D. Biggers, secretary and gen- 
eral manager, as follows: 


On Oct. 1, when we were about ready to quote 
prices on screen doors and window screens, the 
price of lumber began to stiffen up. We delayed 
quoting prices for about four weeks while we in- 
vestigated the lumber market, thinking possibly 
this was simply a flurry and that lumber would 
settle back. Finally we decided to quote the prices 
we had established and on Oct. 25 we gave the 
trade a very low schedule of prices, showing a 
reduction of from 35 to 40 percent on screen doors. 

We carried over from last year a large stock of 
lumber and wire cloth, all bought at high prices, 


In our inventory of July 31, we took this lumber 
and wire cloth at the lowest market price, absorb- 
ing a very heavy loss. We were perfectly willing 
to do this in order to get our goods back on a 
normal plane and would have been glad to continue 
our low prices thruout the entire season if the 
lumber market had not continued to go against us 
ever since we quoted prices. During the last six 
or eight weeks there have been continued advances 
in the price of all grades of lumber which we use 
in the manufacture of screen doors and window 
screens, 

Further, on account of the unusual conditions 
existing this year and last year, it is hard for us 
to know just what goods to manufacture and if 
the dealers and jobbers relying on us for their 
supply of screen goods desire them in time for the 
opening of the screen season, it is necessary that 
we know what goods they desire. Therefore we 
had a two-fold reason for making the advance: 

First, we desire that jobbers and dealers enter 
their specifications at once for whatever quantities 
they need for the coming season. 

Second, while we have given the trade notice 
of this advance under date of Dec. 27, it will not 
be effective until Jan. 15. This will give time to 
check up stock specifications and enter whatever 
“— be needed for the coming spring season. 

Thus we will get no advantage from this advance 
until we get our fill-in orders in May, June and 
July—for we presume all jobbers and dealers will 
cover their early spring requirements at the present 
prices. . 

We did not put this advance into effect until 
we had canvassed the matter very carefully and 
we believe it was absolutely necessary in accord- 
ance with good business procedure. 


Business is reported good at the Oshkosh ( Wis.) 
sash and door factories, and while hope is ex- 
pressed that it may remain that way, manufac- 
turers have taken no chances of losing good orders 
by extended holiday closing. All the firms express 
much optimism and all the factories are operating 
full time. One plant reports a crew 10 to 15 per- 
cent larger than at any previous time in its history. 
One manufacturer said business was “too good to 
be true,” and another looks for a particularly 
lively market next spring, with a considerable 
amount of improvement work planned. It is 
planned to-hold down the stocks of sash and doors 
so as to avoid overcrowding the warehouses, as was 
done last year. By keeping operations at a steady 
pace and increasing the output as orders are re- 
ceived there will be no glut on the market. Present 
business warrants operations up to March 1. 

Plants at Minneapolis and St, Paul, Minn., are 
down for repairs and inventories, as a rule. They 
are not selling much stock but expect to reopen 
with about the same forces before the end of the 
month. Some are planning to remain down for 
several weeks, however. Most of them have a 
limited amount of orders to get out, which can 
be handled in time for the buyers without diffi- 
culty. City buying promises to pick up early in 
the spring, but country yard trade is problematical. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants were shut down all 
last week for inventory and repairs. Some of 
them reopened Monday and some Tuesday. Gen- 
erally the plants have carried over a considerable 
number of orders. Demand for yard stock has 
been slow and not much buying in that line is 
expected before the middle of the month. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., have been shut down for the last week or 
so, but are now beginning to start up again. The 
amount of business on hand is fair for the season, 
but as the month proceeds quite a little better 
business is looked for, unless the weather becomes 
more severe than it has so far this winter. 

The demand for millwork, doors and sash in 
Columbus (Ohio) territory was rather quiet over 
the holidays but some signs of reviving interest 
are seen. There is a good deal of figuring for 
home construction, which will go forward during 
the winter months in case the weather permits. 
Prices are fairly well maintained at former levels 
altho some declines in certain items have been re- 
ported. 

Whitmer, Jackson & Co.’s sash and door plant 
at Albuquerque, N. M., is to be enlarged by the 
erection of a new building 100x100 feet. This will 
practically double its capacity, and entail the addi- 
tion of 75 men to its present force. T. HE. Whit- 
mer, in making the announcement, said that busi- 
ness is coming back strong and his companv is 
preparing to take care of the increased volume. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have enough business to keep them going, altho 
the rains will curtail building construction some. 
Door factories in the Bay counties region are 
doing a fair business for this time of the year 
and the outlook is favorable for 1922. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills have fair volume of business and have 
been making good outputs with one shift. 
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- EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan, 3.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western-and northern Kentucky during the 
last week or ten days has been’ sluggish. Bad- 
rains and floods during the last few weeks have 
greatly interfered with logging in the southern 
States and along the Green and Barren rivers in 
western Kentucky. Manufacturers are entering 
the new year with a good deal of confidence. Local 
furniture factories are being operated at about 85 
percent normal. 

Daniel Wertz, head of the Maley & Wertz Lum- 
ber Co., large hardwood manufacturer of this city, 
is optimistic over the trade outlook for the coming 
year. He believes that the lumber manufacturers 
will enjoy a better business and that building 
operations also will be much more active. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 2.—The hardwood market is slow as a 
whole, altho inquiries are brisker. Ash is looking 
more promising, as the auto trade is due to come 
in for supplies. Walnut, poplar and gum have 
been showing well all winter, while high grade oak 
in both quartered and plain is promising. Louis- 
ville prices are: Plain red gum in inch FAS, 
$110; quartered red gum, $115; sap gum, $50; ash, 
$85 ; 6/4, $95; 8/4, $100; 10/4, $110; 12/4, $120, 
with common ash $30 a thousand less than FAS. 
Quartered oak, FAS, 4/4, $140; plain oak, $110; 
common plain, $55; poplar, $110@115. Demand 
for building lumber continues fairly good as a 
result of mild weather, interest in home building 
and considerable activity in the trade as a whole. 
Retailers are not buying much stock. 

Bond Bros. (Inc.), Louisville, manufacturers of 
ties and lumber operating in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Alabama principally, have purchased eighty- 
seven acres of land just south of Louisville on the 
Ohio River, and plan to install a large creosoting 
plant, with perhaps a woodworking plant as well. 
The Ohio River after hitting the flood stage and 
getting close to the real danger point in Louisville, 
started receding without reaching any lumber 
stacks or sawmills on the riverfront at Louisville. 
No damage to lumber companies has been reported 
from the valley. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 3.—The year 1922 starts off with rather 
good prospects, In hardwoods considerable strength 
has developed. In southern pine there is a spotty 
market. Retail stocks are not large. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., speaking of southern pine conditions 
said, ‘Inquiries appear to be more numerous. South- 
ern pine prices are generally well maintained, with 
longleaf dimension the strongest point.” 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports that inquiries are numerous 
and that some orders are developing already. The 
company started all of its mills Jan. 3 on full time 
production. The higher grades of hardwoods are 
growing scarcer and prices are well maintained. 

R. H. Evans & Co., Columbus contractors, have 
been awarded the contract for the erection of a 
lumber storage warehouse for the H. C. Creith 
Lumber Co. Other buildings will be added and it is 
planned to make it a modern wholesale yard. 

The Linkenheil Planing Co. has been specializing 
in the manufacture of store and office fixtures in 
addition to doing a general mill business. H. A. 
Linkenheil is president. 

The Fisher Box Co. is a newcomer in the wood 
box manufacturing field in Columbus. A varied 
line of boxes and crates is manufactured. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 2.—Receipts of lumber by lake during the 
season of 1921 were 14,535,419 feet, as compared 
with 10,786,372 feet in 1920 and 16,374,708 feet 
in 1919. Two or three yards were chief consignees 
of the lumber brought in, a good share of which 
was hemlock. The receipts of shingles during the 
last lake season were comparatively large, amount- 
ing to 136,100,000. During 1920 the receipts were 
35,611,000 and during 1919 they were 50,536,000. 
The increased movement by lake the last year is 
said to have been due to the more favorable rates 
made by the lake vessel8, rather than to any big 
gains in the sales of shingles. Lath receipts last 
season were 646,000 pieces, against 1,000,000 pieces 
during the preceding season. 

At a dinner of past presidents and the directors 
of the Buffalo Automobile Club, held last week at 
the Buffalo Club, the following lumbermen were 
present: O. EB. Yeager, C. Walter Betts, -M. M. Wall, 
J. B. Wall, and former lumberman I. N. Stewart, 





now city treasurer. C. Walter Betts, who has 
given a large share of his time and effort to making 
this the best automobile club in the country, was 
unanimously reélected president by the directors. 

Frank M. Hendricks,-vice president of the Hen- 
dricks-Caskey Co., has returned from a two months’ 
business trip to the mills of the Pacific coast, dur- 
ing which he visited a number of States, as well 
as the northwestern Provinces of Canada. 

Walter P. Cooke and Ganson Depew will leave 
on Jan. 14 for a business trip to the Great Southern 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Bogalusa, La. 

President Charles N. Perrin, of the Buffalo Boy 
Scouts council, spoke at a luncheon given on Dec. 
27 at the University Club to the college scouts’ 
club by the training committee of the council. He 
announced the appointment of H. Shumway Lee to 
be scout commissioner. W. L. Morley, another lo- 
cal Jumberman, has been active as a scout master. 

The lumbermen are organizing to give their 
unanimous support to President Harry L. Abbott, 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, who will run on 
the blue ticket for director of the Chamber of 
Commerce on Jan. 11. An effort was made by 
those campaigning for the red ticket to get a lum- 
berman to run. on it in opposition to Mr. Abbott, 
but without any success. 

Commissioner A. W. Kreinheder has been chosen 
by his fellow members to take charge of the public 
works department of the city. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 3.—Having passed thru the holiday season 
into a new year, the local hardwood lumber trade 
is facing a new era with far better prospects than 
were in evidence a year ago. There was more 
activity in the lumber market at this year end due, 
no doubt, to the present tendencies of buying 
“hand to mouth.” More interest was also shown 
in inquiries for business to be placed after the 
first of the year. The furniture industry has shown 
considerable activity recently and buying from 
this source is reported as good. Building and con- 
struction set records during the latter part of 1921. 
During 1921 Milwaukee building records reached 
a new high mark, $25,142,044, as compared with 
$19,337,066 for 1920. Building, however, of living 
quarters in 1921 was more than in any year since 
1913. It has not been sufficient to take care of the 
natural growth of the city. Flooring, interior trim 
and furniture industries have been benefited by the 
building boom and will undoubtedly share in the 
prosperity predicted for the building trades this 
year. There are also prospects for resumption in 
railroad car building and repairing, mining and 
industrial requirements to materialize shortly. 
Stocks are not any too plentiful and the better 
grades especially are depleted. This situation, to- 
gether with a fairly good demand, has resulted in 
firm prices and a healthy undertone in hardwood 


lumber. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 3.—Hardwood inquiries that are coming thru 
suggest a larger business after the middle of the 
current month. Most members of the industry here 
have plenty of business on their books to insure 
steady shipping until there is a resumption of buy- 
ing on the part of consuming interests. Prices are 
firmly maintained and there is quite general ex- 
pectation of a somewhat higher range as the sea- 
son progresses. More inquiries are coming thru 
from Europe. 

Efforts to increase hardwood output are meeting 
with rather limited success, for the reason that the 
weather is interfering with logging in some sec- 
tions. The biggest handicap, however, is high 
freight rates _on logs. Log supplies at the mills 
are generally quite light and it is conceded that 
prospects are distinctly against anything beyond 
very modest production during the next several 
months. 

J. P. Kellogg, who is in charge of operations at 
the band mill of the Panola Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Batesville, Miss., sailed for Liverpool Dec. 
31 and will be in Europe for about two months 
looking after the foreign business of this firm, ac- 
cording to C. M. Kellogg, his brother, who is secre- 
tary and general manager of that company and 
president of the Kellogg Lumber Co., Fondale, La. 

The Babin-Talley Lumber Co., organized by 
W. F. Babin and Thurman Talley, entered the local 
lumber field Jan. 1, and established offices at 512-13 
Bank of Commerce Building. The company will 
specialize in the sale of southern pine, cypress, 
poplar and red cedar shingles. For three years 
Mr. Babin has been in charge of the Memphis office 
of Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., and prior to that 
was connected with the. same firm in New Orleans, 





La. Mr. Talley until recently was with the Union 


City (Tenn.) Lumber Co. 
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Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Lumber and Timber 


NADAWAH SALES CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Price List Issued Weekly 


Our new machinery in Mill and 
Planer makes better lumber. 














IMBERS 


Dressed or Rough 


From Longleaf 
Car Sills } ° 
ond = Yellow Pine 


Material 6x8 to 18x18 up 
to 50 feet long. 


Henderson Land 


Mill at & Lumber Co. 


Fox, Ala. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

















—and when you need ANYTHING in 


Yellow Pine 


call upon us. We cansupply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 


GBR Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 














Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 


VY and 38 CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


| Samachar ce, Mobile, Ala. 




















Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding. 


Poplar, Oak & Gum 


Mixed Cars if Desired. 


LATHROP LUMBER CO. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32° and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, TIL. 
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We are running full time— 


“Milling in Transit” 


Our mill is complete; send 
us your cars, they will be 


Unloaded — Dressed 


Re-loaded the same day 
and shipped on the through rate 


Mills—Acca Station (Richmond, Va.) 


R. F. & P. Ry.: the connecting link 
between the North and South. 


C. P. Lathrop & Co., Inc. 
ee Richmond, Virginia 7 








ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers — Cy press Co. 
Sorrento, - - Louisiana 





LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 


board. We handle all classes of cargo and have’ 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 
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Colonial Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Yard Stock 
Shed Stock 
Timbers 

Factory Flooring 


Railroad Timbers 
Car Material 
Implement Stock 


Crating Stock 


** Service First” 

















YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


e e Ackerman, 
Tims B. Quinn, Missisipri 
KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


























CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—-Production for the last two weeks has 
been below normal, the mills being forced to close 
on account of severe weather. The mills are re- 
ceiving plenty of inquiries for clear stock as well 
as for dimension. The railroads are asking for 
quotations on railroad ties and rough timbers. 
Japanese squares have advanced to $27 and $30 
f. 0. b. boats. The shingle market is also showing 
strength. Lath are stronger, with plenty of busi- 
ness in sight for several months’ output. 

Cc. A. Doty and son Walter, having disposed of 
their interest in the Chehalis Mill Co., Chehalis, 
Wash., have organized a company and taken over 
the Maytown Lumber Co., near Maytown, Wash. 
They plant at Maytown has been closed for some 
time. It is a modern mill of about 75,000-foot 
capacity, with kilns and logging equipment to oper- 
ate to full capacity. Mr. Doty intends to begin 
operation at once. 

Trustees of the Chehalis Box, Basket & Veneer 
Co. met the first of the week in Chehalis and de- 
cided to rebuild the plant which was destroyed by 
fire last summer. W. A. Coffin, of Yakima, a fruit 
grower, has been made a trustee and he advises 
that the growers can use all the boxes the factory 
will make next year. 


Altho the mills at Raymond were closed for 
three months on account of the marine strike last 
summer, the total shipments from Willapa Harbor 
for the year were: Shingles—58,770,450 pieces ; 
lumber—domestic, 59,079,169 feet ; foreign, 5,234,- 
276 feet ; total shipped including shingles—70,190,- 
276 board feet. The above figures do not include 
December. A total of 75 boats was loaded. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—Unemployment conditions in this ter- 
ritory are declared by employment agencies to be 
much less acute than they were a year ago. They 
confidently state that in their opinion activity 
will be general in the camps and mills by or 
before Jan. 15. Inquiry among lumbermen and 
loggers shows that virtually all mills and camps 
will be busy by Feb. 1. The cargo plant of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will resume opera- 
tion Jan. 2, it was announced following a visit 
from President J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle. 


Cargo loadings this week were: E. W. Wood 
Lumber Co., steamship Shasta, 900,000 feet for 
California ; steamship Portland Maru, 150,000 feet 
for Japan. The schooner Alert has completed its 
eargo of 850,000 feet for Hawaii at this company’s 
plant and the steamship Sierra will call next 
month for a California order. The Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills’ schooner Helene will load 1,100,- 
000 feet for Hawaii; steamship Portland Maru, 
100,000 feet of cedar logs for Japan; Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s steamship Portland Maru, 
200,000 feet for Japan. Early in January the 
steamship Catanace will load at its docks for the 
Atlantic coast and another vessel will arrive for 
a California order. 


A lumber output of 230,000,000 feet and a shin- 
gle production of 280,000,000 is reported by Bell- 
ingham mills for 1921. The shingle production is 
42,000,000 shingles larger than that of 1920; the 
lumber cut is 15,000,000 feet less than that of last 
year and is explained by the fact that some of the 
mills were idle for several months, including those 
of the BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., Pyramid Timber & 
Trading Co. and Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. None of the other mills operated full time. 


.With the exception of the Pyramid Timber & Trad- 


ing Co., a new plant which made a few small cargo 
shipments to California early in the year, the 
output by companies was: Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills—137,500,000 feet of lumber and 90,000,- 
000 shingles; Whatcom Falls Mill Co.—29,500,000 
feet of lumber and 123,000,000 shingles; E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.—30,360,000 feet of lumber; Mor- 
rison Mill Co.—22,000,000 feet of lumber; Sie- 
mons Lumber Co.—40,000,000 shingles; Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.—10,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 4,000,000 shingles; Dodd Lumber Co. 
—15,000,000 shingles; N. Jerns—7,000,000 shin- 
gles. In the Bloedel Donovan cut are included 10,- 
500,000 feet of box shooks and 2,500,000 lath. 
The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. produced 5,700,000 
lath in addition to its lumber cut. The Morrison 
Mill Co.’s output was chiefly box shooks, 

A shingle mill has been built in the Lynden dis- 
trict by Ben Axlund and George Neidhart and is 
now operating. 


David F. Trunkey, manager of the Whatcom 
County retail yards of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, says he looks for a fair year in the 
retail lumber business, It will be at least as good 
as 1921, he asserts, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dec. 31.—The cargo market has for some days 
been seasonably quiet, in sympathy with a ten 
days’ heavy rainfall. With one exception, quota- 
tions show no marked fluctuations. Common is 
still firm at $22 base, or $24 flat, ship’s tackle, 
and mill representatives talk early price advances, 
based on log shortage, railroad inquiries and off- 
shore movement. Shingles are quoted at $2.40 for 
stars f. o. b. Portland, or around $3.25 ship’s 
tackle here. Lath have slumped materially; one 
operator experienced much difficulty in cleaning up 
some spot at $9. 


December inbound waterborne movement has 
been heavy; one hundred twenty-six cargoes were 
reported to ‘the night of Dec. 28, ninety-seven with 
fir and twenty-nine with redwood. The fir boats’ 
capacity was 110,690,000 feet and that of the red- 
wood carriers 15,245,000 feet. 


Building activity for the current month will 
probably be heavier than that of November but 
less than that of October, which holds the record 
for the year. To the night of Dec. 28 the permits 
issued numbered 3,102, with valuation of $8,544,- 
760. 


C. E, Glasby has severed his connection with the 
California Door Co. and under the firm name of 
Glasby & Co. has opened an office and warehouse on 
Bay Street. 


A. C. Perry, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash., is calling on local 
trade and may open a Los Angeles office later. 


Announcement is made of the association of 
H. G. Larrick with Fletcher & Frambes under the 
name of Fletcher, Frambes & Larrick. Mr. Larrick 
was formerly sales manager for the Benson Lumber 
Co., San Diego. 


The James Shultz Lumber Co., in business here 
for many years, will after Jan. 1 be known as the 
Havens-Holm Lumber Co. Mr. Shultz practically 
retired from the business some time ago and the 
management has been in the hands of Mr. Havens 
and Mr. Holm, who, with Crowell Beach, now own. 
and operate the plant. 


The control of the Santa Barbara Lumber Co., 
Santa Barbara, Calif., has passed from the John A. 
Hooper interests to Ed Nicholson and associates 
connected with the Pacific Sash & Door Co., of this 
city. E. L. Peery, the former manager, contem- 
plates starting a yard on his own account, 


The San Diego harbormaster reports the receipt 
there during November of 4,825,000 feet of lumber 
and 712,000 ties and the export to Mexico of 90,000 
feet of lumber. 


H. B. Bruce, of the Brea Lumber Co., Brea, a 
recent visitor here, reports business good. W. A. 
Bonestel, another visitor, manager of the People’s 
Lumber Co., with yards at Ventura, Oxnard, Santa 
Paula, Santa Susanna, Ojai and Fillmore, reported 
business as fair during the year, but prices not as 
satisfactory as were expected. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—The Three Lakes Logging Co.’s plant 
at Three Lakes, at which fire last week destroyed 
dry kilns and imposed a loss of $75,000, has again 
been set in action. Plans for the operation of a 
number of plants in the Snohomish County district 
are formulating, and it is probable the Cascade 
mill at Snohomish, which has been idle for eighteen 
months, will be going within a week or ten days. 
Announcement has been made that the Clough 
Shingle Co. here will resume cutting about the 
middle of January. One of the codperative shingle 
mills at Edmonds has been started and two others 
will be set in motion within a short time. Plans 
for a new shingle mill of generous capacity are 
being pressed by Len Gilson, to be built at Sno- 
homish. Many of the small, isolated mills scat- 
tered about the county are being started. The 
week’s production here, both of lumber and shin- 
gles, was reduced materially by reason of the holi- 
day shutdown. Most lumber mills will resume 
operation immediately after New Year’s Day, but 
a number of shingle makers plan to extend the idle 
period until the middle of January or later. The 
week was notable, however, in the quantity of 
lumber shipped by steamer for Atlantic or Gulf 
ports, with the usual dispatch to southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—Tacoma waterfront mills which were 
forced to shut down last week because of the break- 
ing of the pipe line which supplies the district 
with water have resumed operations. The usual 
holiday layoff was very short this year. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma mills this week 
included the Charles H. Cramp, which loaded 600,- 
000 feet for the Atlantic coast ; the West Jessup, at 
the St. Paul mill, for the Orient ; the Coazet, at the 
St. Paul mill, for the Orient; the Quinault, at the 
St. Paul, Tidewater and Puget Sound mills, for 
California; the City of Vancouver, to load lumber 
sent down from British Columbia and from the 
local mills, 4,500,000 feet in all, for the Orient, and 
the Spain Maru, for the Orient. 

The lumber dock has a capacity of 6,000,000 feet 
at a time and loading facilities limit the handling 
of more than 600,000 feet a day. The port com- 
mission has developed a new industry by the ar- 
rangement made to saw up logs shipped in full 
lengths to the port and cut up there into sizes 
suitable for shipment, the owner of the logs pay- 
ing the cost of sawing and a small fee in addition. 
This plan has worked so well that the port com- 
mission is planning the installation of a portable 
saw to handle this work. 

The Linco Log & Lumber Co., Lindberg, plans 
to resume operations as soon as the logging bridge 
to the mill is rebuilt. The bridge was destroyed 
by the recent flood. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—The year closes with fir prices sharply 
advanced on both uppers and common, and with 
cedar prices firm and rising. In each instance the 
direct and immediate cause is logs. Few mills are 
running, and they are true to form and tradition 
in maintaining a front quite as indifferent to orders 
as the consumer is to placing them. Thru it all is 
the returning pulse-beat of business, accompanied 
by unmistakable signs of enlarged building opera- 
tions in the cities generally and in some rural dis- 
tricts. As a whole, the mills are out of orders; 
and it is probably true that next week every mill 
able to secure a supply of logs will resume opera- 
tions. Slash grain uppers have been at $2 off list; 
they are now offered at $5 over, with practically no 
business doing. Common is tending upward, along 
a broad spread of $8 to $3 off. A wholesaler 
who was looking for No. 3 vertical grain floor- 
ing at $32 caught his breath when a mill quoted 
it to him at $38. A few of the mills decline 
to take on business at any price. The usual im- 
pression is that “there is going to be business.’ 
Rail reductions in thru rates range all the way 
from 1 cent to 16% cents a hundred pounds, The 
rate to New York is now 90 cents, as contrasted 
with $1.06, effecting a reduction of $3.25 a thou- 
sand on flooring. Discerning lumbermen are making 
a mental note of the fact that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford is not a party to the rate agree- 
ment, and that the difference of 16% cents a hun- 
dred in territory served by that line would amount 
to about $75 a car. 

As to logs, the only change in the situation is 
the trend toward resumption. All camps, dating 
from Jan. 2, will start as fast as they can. More 
woodsmen are going to work quicker than ever 
before. In previous years the January shutdown 
of logging camps lasted from ten days to two weeks, 
with camps working at about 50 percent capacity. 
The January output will be materially greater than 
the seasonal average, and will exceed it by 5 to 15 
percent. Locally, all camps will be operating ex- 
cept those on the Cédar River watershed and high 
points along the Cascades. Those running will in- 
clude Cherry Valley, Snoqualmie, High Rock and 
Rucker Bros. Clear Lake sent in a force of men 
yesterday, and will have its camps in full swing 
Jan. 1. All the Bellingham camps will be operating 
Jan. 3. The labor supply has been increased by an 
inflow from Alaska and also from east of the 
mountains, The low average wage for the woods- 
man is $4, which is about 60 percent under the 
peak wage of war times, There are indications 
that the wage of certain skilled classifications is 
advancing a little above the going scale. While 
the price of No. 1 fir logs is $24, the owner of a 
raft could sell it for $26; and a good No. 2 log 
from which a square could be cut is in demand at 
$18. In two weeks the first results of the resump- 
tion of logging will begin to appear; but it is be- 
lieved that the log shortage, on account of bad 
weather and short days, will not be definitely re- 
lieved until May, It seems to be true that every 
mill wishing to resume will be able to do so; and 
all of them are eager to run except some of the 
inland operations located high on the slopes where 
winter logging costs are excessive. The Puget 
Mill Co. is operating its Port Ludlow and Port 
Gamble mills at capacity, with a night shift at 
Port Gamble. 


The review of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, covering 122 mills for the week ending 


Dec. 24, shows production of 55,263,655 feet; or- 
ders, 70,692,993 feet; shipments, 57,990,816 feet. 
Production was 34 percent below normal; new 
business was 28 percent above production, and ship- 
ments 5 percent above production. Of all new 
business 40 percent was accepted for future water 
delivery. This amounted to 28,212,993 feet, of 
which 16,744,993 feet will move coastwise and in- 
tercoastal, and 11,468,000 feet will move overseas. 
New business for delivery by rail totaled 1,416 cars. 
Forty-four percent of the week’s shipments moved 
by water, totaling 25,320,816 feet, of which 16,559,- 
314 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
8,761,502 feet export. The rail movement for the 
week was 1,089 cars. The unshipped balance in 
the domestic cargo trade totaled 91,430,348 feet; 
and in the export trade 91,255,744 feet. In the 
rail trade the unshipped balance amounted to 3,902 
cars, 

O. A. Connor, of the Continental Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned home after having spent 
a week among the mills on Puget Sound. 

Fred M. Belden, Pacific Coast representative of 
the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., will soon 
visit the headquarters of the company at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Belden has just completed a tour 
of Montana, and reports that the prospects in that 
State are noticeably improved. 

H. M. Johnson, purchasing agent of the Penn- 
sylvania System, has been in Seattle this week 
familiarizing himself with conditions in the fir and 
cedar industry. 

L. Schumaker, vice president of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, will leave this week for his 
home in Springfield, Mass., after having spent a 
month in the Puget Sound region. 

The Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co., represented 
by I. Y., J. W. and D. R. Mackintosh, will establish 
headquarters at 1116 White Building Jan. 1, having 
moved from the L. C. Smith Building. 

L. G. Horton, of the Northwest Lumber Co., will 
soon return from a month’s absence in the Kast. 

Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., presided at 
the second luncheon of the newly organized lum- 
bermen’s club Tuesday. There was a representative 
attendance of manufacturers, but no set speeches 
or formal program. The new club will meet regu- 
larly on Tuesdays. 

Arthur Lane, of the Arthur Lane Lumber Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in New York City, 
will reach Seattie next week. 

C. J. Hogue, director of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, is due to arrive in Seattle Jan. 
9 from the New York headquarters. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 31.—California business is of good volume 
and prices remain firm, with probabilities of ad- 
vancing unless the log situation improves. In this 
connection it is noted that the majority of camps 
in the Columbia river district will remain closed 
till Feb. 1, altho two weeks ago or just before 
the holiday closedown it was intimated that opera- 
tions would resume immediately after the holidays. 
The reason for the longer shutdown is snow in the 
woods and disposition on part of the men in some 
instances to take more than a week’s holiday. The 
weather has moderated and is not such now that 
operations would be seriously handicapped, how- 
ever. The prolonged shutdown will mean a general 
clean up of stocks on hand, and further stiffening 
of prices may be anticipated. The foreign demand 
for fir lumber continues active, although there has 
been a slight falling off in the demand from Japan. 
A big business is in sight from the Atlantic coast 
ports for shipment by way of the Panama Canal. 
Several inquiries for large lots to be shipped by 
rail were also received during the week from the 
Past. The spruce and pine markets are firm at the 
recently advanced prices. The cedar shingle market 
is not showing any material change. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. are doing a big busi- 
ness and preparing to handle a large volume during 
the coming year. The company is operating three 
of its sawmills at St. Helens and will start the 
fourth mill very shortly, which will give an output 
of 1,000,000 feet a day, if two shifts are employed. 
At present one shift is taking care of the business. 
The company is operating fourteen vessels in the 
coastwise lumber trade, carrying to California, and 
four or five large vessels in the coast to coast trade 
by way of the Panama Canal. One of these vessels, 
the shipping board streamer Brush, is now loading 
on Grays Harbor. Ernest Meyer, manager of the 
Portland offices and in charge of the cargo business, 
has found it expedient to enlarge the offices here 
and much floor space will be added this month. 
G. BE. Crow, sales manager in the rail business de- 
partment, says indications are that there will be a 
large Atlantic coust demand this year. Vessels 
for the Panama Canal route are operated under 
charter. The plant of the St. Helens Creosoting 
Co., one of the McCormick interests, is now operat- 
ing with a large amount of export business shap- 
ing up. This plant is managed by Clyde W. Os- 
borne. / 








The Kind Alert 
Dealers Now Sell 


Even during the depression 
of the last year “Larite Floor- 
ing”’ maintained a good re- 
cord for sales. 

It sells well because it has the qual- 
ity builders are demanding. It offers 
a live proposition to live dealers. 
Let us put in some on your next 
order for 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Write us today for quotations. 
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Ralph Lane Lumber Company 


7 Water Street, Tribune Building, 

‘ BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 
Oak Douglas Fir 
Yellow Pine Spruce 
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Timbers, Dimension, 
Bridge Material, 
Shiplap, Boards. 


We can promptly ship 
any quantity and any size 
you need. Tell us now 
about your needs, 


Spruce 


Plank 


is one of 
our specialties. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 1052 Pacific A 
acific Ave, 


H. S. Robb, Mgr. 
TACOMA, WASH. 











Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 









ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 


Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill, box factory and planing General Office 
mill at Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 


LONGFIR JOISTS 
anBiG TIMBERS 


eee FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 




















MILLS. 
Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOO 
RED CEDAR S! TINGLES 





YARDS: 
Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER co. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
gic tiuliyaad becCacs 


In large and smail bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 


MANY YEARS’ close identification 

with the California pine manu factur- 

ing interests places me in a position to 

render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. , 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 




















BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
bara S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 








The Barker-Beach Lumber Co., organized early in 
1919, has become merged with the L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Co, and most of the members of the com- 
pany have gone over to the parent body. Mr. Mene- 
fee, president of the company bearing his name, was 
also president of the Barker-Beach Lumber Co., so 
that the merging will have little other effect than 
the change of names. V. D. C. Beach, who was vice 
president of the Barker-Beach company, and J. H. 
McDonald, who was secretary, will join the Mene- 
fee forces, George R, Barker retired from the com- 
pany some time ago and became a member of the 
Barker-Cox Lumber Co., and W. L. Havens, auditor, 
is going with the Barnard Lumber Co., of Vancou- 
ver, Wash, 

C, C. Crow, owner of Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber 
Index, is enlarging his offices as a result of the 
growth of the business. The service now covers 
mills in both western Oregon and western Wash- 
ington, 

The Brighton Mills Co.’s plant at Brighton, on 
Nehalem Bay, will resume operations Jan. 9 after 
having been shut down about a month for a gen- 
eral overhauling and the installation of some new 
equipment, including a 2-speed Willamette yarder. 
The mill has a capacity of 150,000 feet in eight 
hours. M. W. Harney, assistant to Manager Ald- 
rich, says that fir uppers are very scarce and the 
log situation is one that might cause some anxiety 
thruout the lumber sections of the Pacific North- 
west. 

One of the important moves in the lumber busi- 
ness will be the establishment in this city shortly 
of a sales office for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. of 
Kugene, Ore. J. L. Lewis, who has been with the 
company’s sales offices for several years, has been 
in Portland in connection with the preliminary 
arrangements, and a formal announcement is ex- 
pected soon. 

Professor Scudder, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, recently illustrated the Oregon stump 
buyner method, as worked out by S. F. Zysset, of 
Scio, Ore. The principle is to make a stove of the 
stump with the “inside” of the stump as its own 
fuel. Two pieces of 2-inch iron pipe, a small cast- 
iron furnace, a cast-iron hood and two lengths of 
stovepipe are used. 

A thoro investigation into the subject of the 
logged-off areas of land in Oregon in relation to 
their utilization for agricultural purposes will be 
made without delay by the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. H. B. Van Duzer, president of the 
chamber, presented the plan before the committee 
this week in a formal way. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—Logging operations were resumed in 
many of the Grays Harbor camps after less than a 
week for the holidays. Shortage of logs has be- 
come acute on the Harbor, owing to floods and in- 
clement weather. 

Four hundred million feet of lumber were shipped 
by vessel from Grays Harbor during 1921, making 
the largest trade from this port since 1912. Of 
this year’s business 200,000,000 feet went coast- 
wise, the rest to the Atlantic coast, Japan, South 
America and Australia. So far this year 383 ves- 
sels cleared, eighteen less than in 1920, but they 
carried 38,000,000 feet more lumber. 

The tramp steamship Hina Maru is at the dock 
of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co, to take on a cargo 
of about 3,000,000 fir and cedar squares for the 
Orient. The Ernest Méyer is loading at the mill of 
the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Ho- 
quiam. The motorship William Donovan and the 
steamship Carlos clear today with cargoes for Cali- 
fornia from the Donovan Lumber Co. Other clear- 
ances from the Harbor today are the Brush, with a 
cargo from the Western Lumber Co., Aberdeen ; 
Wahkeena from the National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Hoquiam; the Hellen, from the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, and the Daisy 
Gadsby, from the Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen. J. Clifford Shaw, manager of the 
HKureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, in 
a recent statement said that his company expects 
to ship ten million to fifteen million shingles 
monthly to the Atlantic coast by water. Referring 
to the exporting of cedar to Japan he stated that 
the Japanese purchases would amount to about 6 
percent of the output of this district; but that the 
buying during the last few months had saved the 
cedar market. 

Alex Polson, president of the Eureka Cedar Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., was chosen as a delegate to go 
to Washington, D. C., in an effort to secure a Fed- 
eral appropriation for a bar dredge. 

A. J. Morley, manager of the Saginaw Timber 
Co., who recently returned from a two months’ 
European trip, announced today that the shingie 
mill of the Saginaw Timber Co., now at Saginaw, 
Wash., will be brought to Aberdeen. The location 


provides for a large mill as well as a waterfront’ 


of about 200 feet. The mill will be able to draw 
its log supply from the western parts of the county, 
The cedar logs in the vicinity of Saginaw have 


been exhausted. The plant will be ready for opera- 
tion shortly after the first of the year. 

The Northwestern Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, has 
under construction a shingle mill which it expects 
will be ready for operation about Feb. 1. Its shin- 
gle mill was destroyed by fire some time ago and 
was not rebuilt at the time the sawmill was erected. 
The Northwestern Lumber Co. has always catered 
to a mixed car trade, 

William Donovan, sr., while showing some 
friends over the plant of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
fell several feet, striking his forehead on a con- 
crete walk. The injury, while very painful, fortu- 
nately was not serious, altho Mr. Donovan’s face 
will be disfigured for some time. Miss Florence 
and Miss Mary Donovan will leave Jan. 7 for a 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands. William Donovan, 
jr., and Mrs. Donovan, who have been spending 
some time in sAberdeen, will leave next week for 
Los Angeles, where they will spend the rest of the 
winter. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 31.—San Francisco lumbermen have wound 
up their year’s business and found that they have 
made some money, altho a good deal of business has 
been transacted with no profit te the mills. The 
usual dullness of the holiday season now pervades 
the lumber market here. The yards are getting rid 
of their old accumulations and are likely to buy 
more freely early in the year. Prices are holding, 
altheugh the volume of sales is light. Water de- 
liveries of lumber at this port have been rather 
light recently, with rough weather at sea holding 
back the steam schooners. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of J. Hi. Baxter & 
Co., this city, says the Douglas fir market is strong 
and that prices have an advancing tendency. The 
mills seem to be disposed to hold back for higher 
prices. On the other hand some of the large buy- 
ers are disposed to hold off. Indications are that 
in 1922 California will use probably more lumber 
than in any one year since 1914. There are reasons 
for believing the Atlantic coast will take at least 
400,000,000 feet of Coast lumber in 1922. A lot of 
hemlock in small dimensions has been moving to 
the east coast and, with repeat orders, it looks as if 
the day of hemlock has arrived. 

S. M. Bump, resident manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Co., is on a visit to San Francisco. The 
white and sugar pine mill is operating and there is 
a good stock of logs. ‘The box factory is busy. 
Stocks of dry uppers and shop are pretty well sold 
up. 
The Santa Fe Lumber Co., of this city, is bring- 
ing in car shipments right along for the California 
yards but the Oregon mills are not anxious to take 
on new business, 

H. E. Crawford, resident manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., is here from Scotia, where both red- 
wood mills are making a normal cut. “Orders are 
coming in for redwood. The company has a stock 
of about 85,000,000 feet and good dry kiln facilities. 

The Albion Lumber Co., this city, has closed 
down the Navarro mill for repairs. It is also 
planned to close the mill at Albion. There is not 
much unsold lumber on hand and shipments are 
being made as fast as steamers can load. Paul M. 
Dimmick, general manager, is at Hotel Oakland 
convalescing from a long illness. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is not cur- 
tailing production of redwood at Eureka. It is 
making regular shipments to southern California. 
Altho logs are scarce on the Columbia River, the 
fir mill is operating as usual. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., this city, contemplates go- 
ing to Detroit to reside next spring, as eastern busi- 
ness requires his attention. In that event, James 
Danaher, jr., the assistant manager, will look after 
California affairs. R. E. Danaher expects the 
shortage of white and sugar pine shop and better 
to be very severe. Prices are likely to be very 
much higher within sixty days. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, continue 
to do a fair volume of fir business. Siipments to 
southern California keep all of the company’s 
steam schooners busy, also chartered boats. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, will make re- 
pairs at Fort Bragg, thus reducing the output of 
redwood. The Glen Blair mill will also be shut 
down. The Mendocino mill will continue in opera- 
tion, as it was overhauled last June. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making a fair winter cut of white and sugar pine 
and has not accumulated very much dry stock in 
the upper grades. There is only a moderate supply 
of unsold factory lumber. Prices are being well 
maintained. 

The Standard Lumber Co., D. H. Steinmetz, gen- 
eral manager, is adding a battery of blower type 
dry kilns. Three boilers and a 1,500 kilowatt gen- 
erator have been purchased. The sawmill at 
Standard cut about 52,000,000 feet during last sea- 
son, of which about 60 percent was sugar pine. 

The Weed Lumber Co., J. M. White, general man- 
ager, is making a good winter cut of white pine 
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at Weed and the stocks have been diminish by 
eastern sales during the last sixty days. Sas d 
door production has been quite active and ieoes 
are being maintained. The box factory has ts 
moderate output. die 

The resignation of Capt. E. A. Selfridge as assist- 
ant to the president of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
which was tendered last fall, becomes effective Jan. 
1. He has been in the Hast with his family on a 
vacation for the last two months. He has been 
identified with the redwood industry for a number 
of years in the management of the Northwestern 
Redwood Co., with plant at Willits, and also as 
head of the California Redwood Association in this 
city. Many friends here wish him success in his 
future business operations. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., this city, and C. A. Thayer, the secretary, 
returned Dec. 29 from a three months’ tour of the 
Orient. Mr, Thayer was impressed with the oppor- 
tunity for extending American lumber trade with 
Japan and China. 


C. S. Russell, of Dant & Russell, Portland, is here 
on a visit and says that his firm has dene a heavy 
export business with Japan and China during the 
year. It is booked ahead into March on Japanese 
squares. The mills are well supplied with orders. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: Henry Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; Frank Minard, manager of 
the C. 8S. Pierce Lumber Co., of Fresno, Calif., and 
George Gerlinger, of Dallas, Ore. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec, 31.—The present cold wave in the valley 
will give a real impetus to logging operations on 
the Stillwater, Flathead and Big Fork rivers and 
along the shores of Flathead Lake. ‘The contract 
of the Somers’ Lumber Co. in this valley for this 
winter amounts to 39,000,000 feet and this amount 
will have to be landed during the three months from 
Dec. 1 to March 1. Contractors and subcontractors 
are hoping for plenty of cold weather with a mini- 
mum of snow so that hauling will be uninterrupted. 

W. B. Falancer, now associated with the Bots- 
ford Lumber Co, at Mankato, Minn., will arrive in 
Great Falls Jan. 1 to become manager of the 
Monarch Lumber Co.'s hie there, it was an- 
nounce@ recently by H. A. Templeton, president of 
the Monarch Lumber on He. will succeed Harry 
Idunsmore, who has been manager of the Great 
Falls yard since the consolidation of the Rogers- 
Templeton and Goodridge Call lumber companies. 
Prior to the consolidation he was with the Good- 
ridge Call company. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 31.—Production of logs in November was 
again much behind the figure for November a year 
ago, the respective totals being 143,714,315 feet 
and 191,652,370 feet, or 47,938,055 feet less. This 
makes the total cut for this year to Nov. 30, 1,650,- 
699,260 feet, compared with 1,902,963,535 feet for 
the corresponding period of 1920, or a decrease of 
252,264,275 feet. The outlook is that timber pro- 
duced in December will also be below normal on 
account of cold weather which set in after the 
middle of the month. Conditions were helped a 
little by the fact that mills generally have their 
annual shutdown about the end of the year, when 
the holiday season is on, but even at that there is 
a steady decrease in the amount of timber in the 
water. Cedar has been accumulating with an 
easing of prices, which are now $18, compared with 
$20 a few weeks ago, and fir and hemlock are get- 
ting scarce. Fir is quoted at $10, $16 and $24. 
Spruce is coming more frequently into the market, 
being used largely in factories, and the high-grade 
quality is quoted at from $20 to $24. 


SAVANNAH, GA. : 


Jan, 2.—Local lumber manufacturers do not éx- 
pect any material advance in the price of lumber 
to result from reported big orders for southern pine 
from the French Government. I. H. Fetty, presi- 
dent of the Savannah River Lumber Co., said the 
pine timber of Georgia, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama has been cut out to the extent that mills in 
these States can not compete with those in other 
States. He said the reported orders had probably 
been placed in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, as 
in no other States is southern pine in large tracts 
available. He added: ‘The effect of these large 
orders would be to reduce substantially the stock 
on hand in the mills of the Gulf States and take 
that much of the supply that would have gone to 
the East and middlewestern States. Naturally 
there would be a better demand for our product, 
shortleaf pine.” He said there is practically no 
lumber on hand at the various mills in Georgia, 
South Carolina and Alabama. “The lumber comes 
directly from the saws to the cars for shipment. 





There never was a time when we had so little stock 
on hand at the mills.”’ 

The lack of export business, both in lumber and 
other commodities, has depressed the lumber trade 
and reduced the price of lumber even below the 
prewar period. Mr. Fetty said if there were a 
normal demand from the box manufacturers the 
lumber mills would probably be able to resume 
operations on full time. There is practically no 
export business and therefore boxes are not needed. 
The box manufacturers of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York are among the best customers of the 
southern mills. Mr. Fetty believed that the rate of 
exchange was the largest contributing factor in our 
failing to get customers from the other side, 

The Gulf Red Cypress Co. has inaugurated a plan 
of bringing some of its salesmen to Savannah each 
week and showing them thru the mills. Splendid 
entertainment is furnished awhile they are in the 
city. All the salesmen are being brought here 
in shifts. The salesmen from New York were 


among the first to come, 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Jan. 2.--The year came to an end in West 
Virginia with the market for hardwoods quiet 
and with the trade inactive. There were a good 
many inquiries floating around, however. Prices 
remain firm, altho there have been no advances. 

W. H. Mason, president of the Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co., announces that he had just com- 
pleted arrangements for the opening of a branch 
office at Pittsburgh, in charge of D. B. Frampton, 
formerly of the Frampton-Foster Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh. This branch, in addition to handling 
the company’s own product, will conduct a general 
wholesale business, specializing in railroad, mine 
and industrial material. This company, established 
twenty-three years ago, has a band mill at Erwin, 
W. Va., a planing mill and flooring plant at Elkins 
and other mills at Fink, Tygarts Junction, Sand 
Run, Whyte and Harman, W. Va., at which hard- 
woods are produced. It manufactures all kinds of 
hardwood lumber and makes a specialty of dimen- 
sion stock. At Elkins, flooring and tinplate box 
material are manufactured. The company also has 
a branch at Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan, 2.—Quietness featured the final week of 
1921. Mills will not resume until about Jan. 3. 
Prices appear to remain about as they have been 
for last thirty days. Some concessions were made 
by larger mills that were slightly overstocked. 
These mills would book only enough such business 


to keep them going and immediately raised their 


price on future bookings. Heavy inquiries for all 
items of lumber are floating around. The mills do 
not care to sell for delayed shipment at present 
values. Stocks are still badly broken at most of 
the large mills and a little flurry in buying would 
tend to boost prices very quickly. The mills have 
been shipping out stocks about as fast as manufac- 
tured. Only a very small proportion of smaller 
mills have been in operation for the last twelve 
months and those that have resumed operations did 
so about sixty days ago, so their stocks will not be 
in shipping condition for at least thirty days. 
Those who have dry stocks are not in position in 
most instances to fill mixed orders. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 3.—-Some sales managers say that the vol- 
ume of business last week was better than they 
expected to see, and all of them reported a good 
volume of inquiry. The general expectation was 
that the next few days will see a good buying 
movement on the way, especially on the east side. 
Lumbermen here are not looking for much business 
from the purely agricultural districts until after 
the middle of the year, when the crop prospects 
are definite and money is easier. 

Nearly all the big Kansas City lumber companies 
are going into the new year with mill stocks only 
40 or 50 percent—and in some cases less than 
that—of what was on hand ‘this time last year 
and for that reason—unless events should justify 
a considerable expansion in output—the volume of 
business this year will be less*than last. Some 
of them are more afraid of a runaway market 
than anything else, which they believe would cause 
a shutdown in building operations. For that rea- 
son sales managers are going to be conservative 
and try to hold prices down. 


J. B. White, who recently was confined to his 
home by illness, was able to be at his office last 
Friday and Saturday. 

Clare Cowley and Ralph K. Frye, formerly with 
Long-Bell, the former as assistant manager of tie 
and timber sales and the latter with the creosoted 
products department, have resigned and purchased 
a retail yard at Olathe, Kan. 
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Puget Seiad Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





In manufacturing our 
fine old growth Yellow 
Douglas Fir, we are just as 
careful to see that quality, 
milling and grading are 
right, as you would be if 
you were manufacturing it 
for your own use. 


We are daily 
this to buyers for 
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Retail Yards, Factories and 








Industrial Plants 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 


Idaho 

Spruce E> White 

Cedar UE Pine 
Western nw Pine 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Redwood—Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 
W:-IMSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


” General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. oe 
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Siding 
and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, and 
__Dimension, etc. Shingles. 
“WE are mansiacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West 
__mn Pine : Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
"IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PIN 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Mi ty of Shop. 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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Extensive Manufacturers of 
Western 


Red Cedar 


Posis 
oles 
Piling 
Write or telegraph us at our expense 
for our latest price reductions. 


Northern Cedar Company 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


We guarantee to handle every 
order to the entire satisfac- 
tion of our customers. 
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Douglas Fir 


Western 
Hemlock 






Western 
Pine 
California 
White 


Pine 


Cedar 
Sitka 


Spruce 







Griswold- 
Sand Lumber Co. 
Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





Associate Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 
San Francisco Office: 
16 California St. 











Spruce Finish 


(Kiln Dried and S4S) 





Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 


BUEHNER 


Lumber Gompany 





General Sales Offiees: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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We are wholesalers and direct 
-mill representatives— 


FIR, SPRUCE 
NOBLE FIR 


West Co eat Products 


THE MILLS WE DIRECTLY REP- 
RESENT HAVE A DAILY CAPAC- 
ITY OF OVER 500,000 FEF.T 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 
SS Portland, Ore. 


Building 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr., _H..J. Aatenian, 





Geo. T. Gerlinger 








JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 2.—The southern pine market last week 
was inactive. Most mills spent the week making 
needed repairs, taking inventories and getting in 
shape for a fresh start. The manufacturers are 
very confident of the future. Many large lists of 
stock for spring use are already being circulated, 
and it is understood that some large wholesalers 
contemplate coming into the market soon. Special 
timber cutting is firm. Paving block stock is 
bringing about $20 at the mill for the usual 6-ring 
specification. Small timbers are moving freely at 
$22, mill basis. Most mills are well provided with 
timber cutting for forty-five to sixty days. 

Hardwood manufacturers have been busy taking 
inventories. There has been very little business 
consummated and some manufacturers say they 
were really glad to have a breathing spell in which 
to build up their broken stocks. Their chief worry 
seems to be low grade stock, which can not be 
moved at a profit. Some claim the shortage of 
hardwood logs will have a serious effect on the 
market at an early date. Plain red gum is being 
disposed of at any price asked. The recent ad- 
vance in cotton is expected to cause a brisk de- 
mand for lumber. 

The northern sales representatives of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. are making their annual visit to 
the sales offices and the mills at D’Lo and Wig- 
gins, Miss. This week C. H. Stevens, of Mem- 
phis; Hugh 8. McLaughlin, of Paducah, and E. F. 
Rogers, of Cincinnati, were here. Mr. Rogers was 
accompanied by R. J. Beard, vice president and 
general manager of the Will B. Miller Co., large 
retailers, of Louisville, Ky., who was visiting the 
southern mills. The Finkbine salesmen are all ex- 
perienced from the stump to the car and their 
visits South each year are for the purpose of keep- 
ing them thoroly posted. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Jan. 2.—Several more lumber companies an- 
nounced last week their intention to resume opera- 
tions at their mills early in 1922, due to the rapid 
improvement the industry has experienced and the 
outlook. There is confidence that freight rates are 
scheduled for substantial reductions. F. 8S. Ovaitte, 
general manager of the large mill of the Riverside 
Lumber Co. at Beach, Ga., has announced that the 
plant will resume in the near future after an idle- 
ness of nearly a year. Many other plants that will 
resume have been idle for eight to twelve months, 
and some more than a year. Box manufacturing 
plants and furniture factories continue active and 
are buying hardwood in considerable quantities, 
while demand from wholesalers also continues to 
improve. Sash, door and millwork plants also 
are unusually active and are using considerable 
southern pine, while there is also an excellent 
demand for home building purposes. In the larger 
cities of the Southeast new records were estab- 
lished during the last year in home building, and 
other construction also is fairly active. Both 
southern pine and hardwood prices are expected 
to advance before the end of January. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 2.—The North Carolina pine manufacturers 
still find business a little quiet, but there has’ been 
a marked increase in’ the number of inquiries. 
Total sales during last week were slightly larger 
than those for the week previous, all buyers desir- 
ing immediate shipment. Competition from other 
woods by price lowering is more keen now, but is 
felt only in certain items as yet. There is no 
desire to sell far ahead and inquiries and business 
are being turned down daily. Bona fide orders are 
refused because of prices offered. There has been 
little bad winter weather so that air dried com- 
petition is still met. 

Inquiries for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better are still 
numerous, but sales have been rather light due to 
competition. Millmen appear willing to hold on 
to what stock they have of this item, also No. 2 
and better stock widths. Edge, 4/4 No. 3, is show- 
ing more life. No. 3 stock widths are still scarce 
and popular. Inquiries for mixed cars 4/4 and 
thicker edge are more numerous, altho orders de- 
velop slowly. Edge 6/4 and 8/4 are rather diffi- 
cult to purchase. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips are 
short and their prices are higher. 

There is much better demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, also No. 1 stock box, rough and dressed. 
Judging from inquiries received, orders for edge 
box, dressed and resawn, will be more plentiful 
within a short time. Many mills are oversold on 
this item and have but little of the stock sizes. 
They are, therefore, in good position to maintain 
a firm position on prices. Inquiries for cargoes are 
being received from Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, some sales being effected but buyers 
generally holding off. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, as well 
as 6-, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 box are not very active 
now ‘altho inquiries predict a much better demand 
shortly.. Box bark strips are on the inactive list. 


Price of low grade stock shows little change, if any. 
The only items of dressed lumber showing any 
activity recently have been y-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strip partition, and 6-inch roofers. The 
prospects for the future are far from discouraging, 
even tho buyers are flooding the pine mills with 
pessimistic statements regarding low prices on com- 
petitive woods. Building prospects in the South 
are brighter than they were a short time ago. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 2.—The market this week has been some- 
what stronger than last week. Prices show a tend- 
ency to improve and demand is a little more active. 
This condition no doubt is due to the fact that some 
dealers have finished their inventories. Mixed car 
orders predominate, with a few straight car orders. 
Prices on uppers are in better position than those 
on common. Retailers are making pretty heavy 
inquiry and the industrials also. Railroads are 
not buying in such volume as they were some time 
ago. This week’s bookings exceeded those of last 
week by a few cars. 

Hardwood prices are fairly firm and the demand 
is somewhat active. Stocks are broken. FAS are 
scarce, but common is more plentiful. Hardwood 
flooring is in good demand at fair prices. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 2.—Most business men are facing 1922 with 
renewed optimism. Prices of common stock on the 
last day of December this year are the same f. 0. b. 
mill as they were on the last day of December, 
1920. On B&better grades of southern pine, how- 
ever, notably steam dried finish, there has been 
an advance of about $10. Smoke dried stock is 
also worth about $5 more. On the whole the 
market is stronger, steadier and the outlook for 
business better than it was at this time last 
year. A number of mills and wholesalers have 
already advanced their prices $1 or more on ac- 
count of the unusual scarcity of stock. Mill stocks 
are badly broken and order files are comfortably 


filled. Hardwood prices are due for a sharp ad- 
vance. There is plenty of business in sight for all 
the mills. 


The board of directors of the Louisiana State 
Fair Association yesterday reélected George Free- 
man, jr., lumberman, president, and also reélected 
all the other officials, E. A. Frost, head. of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., was appointed on a 
special committee to work for the establishment 
of a State administration building at a cost of 
probably $100,000. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan, 2.—The demand for southern pine eased 
off materially and buying has reached a low ebb. 
This condition is usual at this season. Most mills 
are closed down for repairs, retail yards are taking 
inventories and the interior demand has simmered 
down to practically nothing. However, shipping 
is still going forward, as mills were booked up pretty 
heavily. Prices have remained firm, due largely 
to the fact that available supplies are steadily 
being reduced. 

A cargo of export lumber has been moved this 
week to Beaumont, Tex., by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles. The cargo consists of 2,000,000 
feet of pine, which will be loaded on the Kaloma, 
from India via Great Britain. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 2.—The usual holiday lull characterized the 
local lumber market last week, with millmen and 
dealers taking stock and making plans for the new 
year. The closing weeks of 1921 have been a 
distinct disappointment to both millmen and deal- 


' ers. There is feeling among both mill operators 


and brokers, however, that the new year will see 
greatly improved conditions. The recent slump 
in prices compelled a number of mills to suspend 
operations or take a considerable loss on their out- 
put. 

The American schooner Florence Harvey, Mobile 
to Santiago, Cuba, with 286,000 feet of pitch pine 
lumber, was driven ashore by a strong north wind 
at Fort Morgan entrance to Mobile bay last Satur- 
day and is reported to be a total loss. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the greater part of the cargo 
may be salvaged. 

Exports for the week ended today were: Pitch 
pine lumber—Antilla, Cuba, 56,000. feet; Man- 
zanilla, Cuba, 120,000 feet; Caibarien, Cuba, 57,- 
000 feet; Santiago, Cuba, 718,362 feet; Arecibo, 
Porto Rico, 90,000 feet; Bridgetown, Barbados, 
16,000 feet; shooks for 5,000 complete barrels to 
San Juan, Porto Rico, and for 4,000 complete bar- 
rels to Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, and for 425 
complete barrels to Bridgetown, Barbados; to San 
Juan, Porto Rico, 20,500 pineapple crates; 57,300 
feet of cigar box lumber; to Point-a-Pitre, 7,000 
orange boxes; and to San Francisco, Calif., 330 
barrels of rosin. 
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HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 3—Most mills in this section have on their 
files heavy orders calling largely for special cutting. 
The demand for sawn timber seems to be much bet- 
ter and orders for interior timbers have been com- 
ing in rather freely. Shed stocks are badly broken 
and it is not likely that they will be normal for 
some time, judging from the amount of orders now 
on hand at the mills and those coming in so far 
this week. The weather so far this winter has 
been very favorable to a normal production, but the 
small mills are no longer plentiful, and naturally 
the total output is reduced. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 2.—The lumber industry is no different 
from the iron and steel industry at this time of 
year, in that the dullness prevailing comes chiefly 
from the fact that retailers do not care to be 
heavily stocked when inventories are being taken, 
added to the general decline in building activity 
during the holiday season. 

While there are no fundamental changes in 
prices of the different lumber commodities, an 
undercurrent of feeling in both retail and whole- 
sale circles indicates that a sharp increase in 
prices will came after the middle of January, and 
the wholesale men are advising consumers to order 
their supplies by the single carload gradually 
instead of coming in at one time with a heavy 
consignment large enough to give a flurried aspect 
to the market. 

A prominent wholesale lumberman, in discussing 
building conditions, said: ‘There would be no 
trouble in getting employers and employees to- 
gether in an amicable arrangement of wages and 
hours if the workmen would give a better return 
of their ability, such as characterized labor, skilled 
and unskilled, before the war. I believe every 
employer in the building trades would be willing 
to pay the present wage rate without question if 
the men were more conscientious in their work- 
manship, and this would go a long way toward 
bringing order out of chaos in the building indus- 
try. Another thing, more attention should be paid 
to the apprentices in the several branches of the 
building trades. Unless this is done we are going 
to have a very inferior class of workmen erecting 
houses, factories and such buildings in the future.” 

William B. Stayer, secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, is very 
busy preparing for the annual convention at the 
William Penn Hotel early next month. He says 
indications are that it will be the most largely 
attended and interesting convention ever held by 
the association. 

A branch sales office of the Lafayette Lumber 
Co., Uniontown, Pa., has been opened at 1202 First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, in charge of 
George H. Young, as sales manager, handling high 
grade southern pine, hemlock, white pine, hard- 
woods, yard and shed stocks, mine materials, rail- 
road ties ete. Clyde E. Bald, recently of the J. C. 
Donges Lumber Co., will call on the trade from 
the Pittsburgh office of the Lafayette Lumber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 2.—The lumber trade of this city has 
started on what they all profess to believe will be 
a good year. A few say that it will be a boom 
year, and that there will be a scarcity of lumber 
that will make prices run away toward the sky. 
The majority are prepared to try to keep this 
from happening, but are not averse to considerable 
improvement. It can be safely said that the yards 
in this territory closed the year with stocks very 
much below average, and that they will have to 
dio some heavy buying in order to be ready for the 
business that will be offered them in the spring 
and early summer. The railroads and most of the 
big industrials are also far behind in supplies. 
Building business may reach boom proportions. 

The hardwood men feel that the new year will 
be good for them, as stocks in the yards and 
the hands of the consumers are low with demand 
growing and supply below normal. Just now there 
is a scarcity of dry hardwoods in the better grades, 
and in all grades in some woods. White pine and 
spruce are temporarily inactive, but steady, while 
hemlock is fast going out of the market. Cypress 
is steady in price, and some items are scarce, while 
others are offered freely. Southern pine is show- 
ing a growing demand that is outstripping produc- 
tion, and timbers, piling, flooring and boards are 
all taken promptly at good figures. There are 
still some of the smaller sizes and lower grades 
offered in fair quantities, but at good prices. North 
Carolina pine is being produced in larger quantities 
in the territory supplying this market, and if the 
South is favored with good weather while this 
territory has bad, supply may get ahead, but it 
now looks as if there would be a pretty even race, 
and the chances are that spring will come without 
there being much accumulated stock to offer. Lath 


of all kinds and sizes are in good demand, and 
prices are steady at a high level. Shingles are 
easing off a little in activity, but are not offered 
in quantities sufficient to soften the market. 

Hugh MclIlvain, for many years active in the 
firm of J. Gibson MclIlvain & Co., but retired for 
the last few years, has again entered the whole- 
sale lumber business, this time for himself. Mr. 
Mcllvain will find the trade glad to welcome him 
back to activity. 

William M. Rankin, wholesaler, has added Wil- 
liam I. Kelchner, jr., to his sales force, to cover 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Mr. Kelch- 
ner will handle largely hardwoods, for which he 
has fitted himself in his former position as hard- 
wood inspector for Stroud & Wilgus. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 2.—All agencies in the industrial life of 
New York agree that the outstanding factor in 
business in the year 1922 will be the labor situation. 
So acute was the situation here in the days preced- 
ing the turn of the year, that the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association agreed after a conference 
in which the wage issue was paramount to post- 
pone settlement for another month. Wages for the 
month will continue on the 1921 basis. 

In the face of unsettled labor conditions, all fac- 
tors in the building field are predicting a banner 
year, if labor will only do its part in bringing things 
back to normalcy. For the first forty-three weeks 
since the passage of the housing tax exemption or- 
dinance by the Board of Aldermen home building 
in New York city increased 413 percent over the 
corresponding period in 1920. The figures were 
made public by Henry H. Curran, retiring president 
of the Borough of Manhattan, 

Tax exemption expires April 1, but there is every 
indication that the ordinance will be renewed, fair 
enough evidence that the city fathers are alive to 
the situation and that they intend doing their part 
to keep the building movement going full blast. 
That building construction will undergo vast expan- 
sion in 1922 there seems no doubt, even if labor 
should be recalcitrant. But if the workers put 
their shoulders to the wheels of progress there is 
no telling what heights the building move may at- 
tain. The popular waiting for production costs 
seems to be subsiding, especially in the line of 
building materials. No doubt economic readjust- 
ment will continue for some weeks, but the way is 
expected to be cleared in time for a big spring 
boom. 

The home builder undoubtedly was the main fac- 
tor in the wonderful advances made in lumber in 
the latter months of 1921, but unless all signs go 
awry the conditions are to be altered early in the 
new year, for industrial buying is expected to take 
on such activity as it has not displayed since the 
boom times of the war days. 

Ralph C. Angell, who resigned as New York 
manager of the Willapa Lumber Co. to become 
vice president and general manager of the newly 
formed Babcock, Angell Lumber Co., expressed him- 
self as being most optimistic of the future. Mr. 
Angell said in part: “The demand for west Coast 
woods has kept up thru the holidays. The market 
has shown surprising activity and I have seen no 
signs of a slump or lull. Prices are holding very 
firm and are strengthening on the Coast. Our new 
company, which started up yesterday, will confine 
itself entirely, for the present at least, to Coast 
to Coast shipments.” 

One large lumber wholesaler of New York re- 
ported that in the last month he had put before 
the mills on the Coast 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
orders on which the mills had refused to quote. 
The following telegram from the Coast will prove 
of interest to all handlers of west Coast products: 

“Storms continue. Stock scarcity of logs arriv- 
ing from river, and sawmills up $5 to $10 due to 
severe storms. Most mills are careful on quoting 
fir on future business, therefore believe necessary to 
raise mill prices.” 

W. E. Van Wert, resident manager of the Em- 
porium Lumber Co., 5735 Grand Central Terminal 
Building, will leave here very shortly for a visit to 
the company’s Adirondack mills at Conifer, N. Y. 
B. H. Burr, also of the local office, will accompany 
Mr. Van Wert. The visit of these two lumbermen 
to the Conifer mills is strictly one of business, as 
they go to meet with the officers of the company to 
discuss plans for the coming year. Other officers of 
the company to be present at this meeting are: 
W. L. Sykes, of Buffalo, N. Y., president; W. S. 
Walker, of Boston, vice president ; William Erhard, 
manager of the Boston sales office; Raymond 
Walker of the Boston office; Harold French and 
F. Billings, of the Utica office; George W. Sykes, 
general superintendent, and W. Clyde Sykes, super- 
intendent at’ Conifer; J. J. Reilly, of Cranberry 
Lake; and Arthur Owen, superintendent at Cran- 
berry Lake. It is reported thru the local office 
that all officers of the company are very much en- 
couraged over the enormous business. trans- 
acted this year and are looking forward 
to the future with the greatest confidence 
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in the middle and eastern 
states is now assured thru our 
selling organization which is 
owned and controlled by prac- 
tically 100% of the co-opera- 
tive mills of Washington and 
British Columbia — manufac- 
turers of high grade 


Pacific Coast 


LUMBER, SIDING AND 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


These mills have pledged themselves 
to maintain uniform quality and 
standardized grades on their pro- 
ducts; also to give prompt and courte- 
ous attention to all orders. This 
should interest exacting buyers who 
are seeking a reliable source of 
supply. 








Let’s get better acquainted. 
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Wholesalers 
Cc. A. JOHNSON, 955-6 Stuart Building, 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
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Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Bevoptiels of American Timber Law 


P, Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 
eet Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 


By C. H. Snow 


a Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry 8S. Graves 


Timber—Its oem, Soosuies and Grading 
By Harold S. Bet 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain — 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance + umount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand Eat 
book every lumberman can P 

in ew 50. AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMA. 


, Publish- 
ers, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


and snnbaateuns, The Emporium Lumber Co. is 
one of the largest manufacturers of northern hard- 
woods in this country, and one of the mills that 
recently started running already has on hand a 
stock of 18,000,000 feet. This company has made 
a specialty of northern hardwoods for the last 
thirty years. The maximum output has been as 
high as 40,000,000 feet annually, which for hard- 
woods is quite a record. 


S. A. Blair, manager of the Blair Lumber Co., 
3522 Grand Central Terminal, will leave New York 
Jan. 15, accompanied by his wife, on an extensive 
trip thru the South. Mr. Blair will combine busi- 
ness with pleasure and expects to visit all of the 
southern mills, for which he is the distributer in 
the Manhattan territory. Mr. Blair is looking for a 
jull to settle over the market during the month of 
January and the first of February, but considers 
the prospects for the coming year as bright as he 
bas ever seen them. 


The Hirsch Lumber Co., wholesale distributer of 
southern pine and Oregon pine in this territory, 
with main offices in the Putnam Building, 2 West 
45th Street, reports a most satisfactory business 
thru the holidays. This company handles also fir 
from the west Coast, buying from mills as needed. 
Shipments are received by water and rail. “I look 
for 1922 to give us far better business than 1921 
has done,” said A. C. Harris, secretary of the firm. 
“In fact [Tam sure of it, altho we can find little to 
complain of in last year’s lumber movement. In- 
quiries have been normal up to the present time and 
no falling off is apparent. Prices of pine are very 
low, but are gradually working their way up. The 
rise in price is slow and steady and the advance is 
very healthy. In my opinion the market is thru 
with big booms and heavy slumps in prices.” 


The Simonson & Son Co. lumber yard property 
along the East River from 100th to 101st streets 
was purchased recently by the newly formed One 
Hundredth Street Dock Co. The property fronts 
856 feet on 100th Street, 452 feet on 101st Street 
and 234 feet on the river with all wharfage and 
tiparian rights, 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 57383 Grand Central 
Terminal, reports thru its New York office that in- 
quiries have shown a little let-up for the holidays 
and that prices are holding firm. This company 
specializes in white pine and handles all softwoods. 
G. W. Taylor, who is in charge of the New York 
office, looks for quite a stiffening of prices after 
the first of the year. 

L. D. Houlihan, local manager of Skillings, Whit- 
ney & Barnes Lumber Co., will leave next week 
for a visit to the main office of the company in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to discuss with the officers of the 
company this end of the anticipated big spring 
trade. “The last year will be far outstripped in 
volume of business by the year that has just 
dawned,” said Mr. Houlihan. “I have found things 
somewhat quiet at the end of the year, but prices 
are holding. Good white pine is scarce on this 
market and prices are advancing slightly. The out- 
look for big business for the new year is most en- 
couraging.” 

John F. Burke, wholesaler, Aeolian Building, 33 
West 42nd Street, returned two weeks ago from an 
extensive automobile trip thru Canada. He is 
spending his holidays at his home in Orange, N. J., 
and will return to his: office about the middle of 
this week. Mr. Burke makes a specialty of white 
pine and spruce and reports that while business is 
quiet at present, he is expecting a big year. 


C. HE. Kennedy, wholesale lumber distributer, 
1010 Times Building, expressed the opinion that 
things will not get entirely straightened out. until 
Europe settles down to normalcy.’ Pre-war pros- 
perity will not be. achieved by a revival of domes- 
tic business alone, he asserted. He reports that 
business is looking up in this territory and that 
there will be considerable improvement after the 
year gets a start. 


The L. G. Leonard Lumber Co., dealer in long- 
leaf and shortleaf southern pine and agent for the 
McGowin Lumber & Export Co., of Mobile, Ala., 
is sending out announcements to the effect that on 
and after Dec. 29 its offices will be in the Fisk Tire 
Building, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
and that its new telephone number will be Circle 
9754. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 3.—The usual early year quietness prevails 
in most branches of the New England lumber mar- 
ket. Prices, however, betray no fundamental weak- 
ness altho concessions are being offered by some 
eager sellers. 

Frederic H, Curtiss, chairman and Federal Re- 
serve Agent of the Boston Federal Reserve Bank, 
issued a statement Saturday in which he said: 
“Apparently considerable time will be required be- 
fore trade will so increase that it will be able to 
consume all of the goods that the country can pro- 
duce. But meantime, there will undoubtedly be 


periods when the supply of goods available at the 
moment is hardly sufficient to meet the demand, and 
there will be an increase in business activity of 
more or less temporary nature. This condition is 
apparently approaching.” 

The threatened tie-up of all trucking in Boston 
has been temporarily postponed by the decision of 
about 3,000 truck drivers to suspend action pending 
further negotiation. 


The Atlantic Lumber Co. has removed from its 
old offices in the Mason Building, Kilby Street, to 
19 Milk Street, where the entire fifth floor is occu- 
pied, 


The Bull Line steamship Blue Triangle has just 
arrived with 1,500 prime mahogany logs for Palmer 
& Parker Co., Charlestown. This concern also has 
another steamship now loading a big cargo of 
mahogany in Africa, and is reported to be doing 
more business in mahogany, rosewood, Circassian 
walnut, lignum vitae and other fine cabinet woods 
than are all other similar interests in the country 
combined. They have just received a shipment of 
100 tons of lignum vitae, which will be cut into 
bowling balls. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan, 2.—An important change in the personnel 
of the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., hardwood manufac- 
turer and distributer, this city, is reported. George 
B. Jobson, who has had charge of the Baltimore 
offices of the Douglass & Walkley Co., hardwood 
dealer, has been made sales manager. He succeeds 
M. A. Hayes, who has held the post during the last 
year, having been brought to Baltimore from the 
company’s sawmill at Fontana, N. C., a year ago. 
Mr. Hayes, it is said, will act as assistant sales 
manager. He is held in high esteem, 


Frank Reichenburg, widely known in the hard- 
wood trade and at different times connected with 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., and 
with Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, of Philadelphia, 
has connected himself with the Brown-Bledsoe Lum- 
ber Co. and will cover the Pennsylvania territory. 
The Brown-Bledsoe company is steadily going ahead 
and reports a decidedly satisfactory year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 3.—-Local contractors in forecasting opera- 
tions for the new year declare that there is a 
serious shortage of industrial buildings and that a 
large number already are projected to be built 
early in the year. Some contractors already have 
taken on all the work they will be able to do, ac- 
cording to D. P. McCoy, of the Louis Fleischer Co. 
Erection of many residences also is expected. The 
record for 1921 was large in that respect, but 
small as to industrial buildings. 


Total building permits for the year aggregated 
more than $23,000,000 in value, and 2,282 were for 
new residences, 11 for apartment buildings, 21 
public garages, and 93 mercantile buildings. The 
building record was largest for any year on record 
except 1916, which was abnormal owing to a change 
in the building permit regulations at the close of 
that year. 


Harry Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a short eastern trip, on 
which he was accompanied by Mrs. Bratnober. He 
is leaving soon for the Pacific coast. 


E. O. Hawksett, representing the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. in this market, has gone to visit the 
company’s headquarters in Spokane. 


W. C. Moss, who recently disposed of his white 
cedar interests here, has left wtih Mrs. Moss to 
spend the winter in southern California. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 3.—The lumber market is holding strong in 
all lines of northern pine on the basis of the lists 
announced on Noy. 18. Salesmen of two of the 
largest sawmill: companies have intimated to dealers 
during the last week that a further advance of 
around $2 or $3 might be announced at any time 
now. It is conceded that production of saw logs 
by the larger operators this winter will not be more 
than 50 percent of normal on the most liberal esti- 
mate, and it is ¢jaimed that contractors here may 
find themselves :short of supplies in the event of 
an active demard from eastern jobbers later. Re- 
tail stocks are low. 


Building permits issued in Duluth during 1921 
numbered 2,473; cost, $3,682,687; as compared 
with 1,968 permits, $6,989,673, issued during 1920. 
The great bulk of the work authorized last year was 
for house building or improvements, while the 1920 
permits included two coal docks and industrial 
construction aggregating more than $3,000,000. As 
a result of the activity in house building, all the 
planing mills, sash and door and interior finish 
plants in this city have been fully employed during 
the last four months. 


As a result of this market being completely 
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cleaned up in lath, and the prospects for an active 
demand for them during the next few months, 
operators of some lath plants that have been closed 
down for a year or more are preparing to resume. 

The railroads are showing more of a disposition 
to come into the market for ties. Purchasing agents 
of the Omaha railroad are covering the ground 
along their line in northern Wisconsin contracting 
for ties to be delivered along their trackage dur- 
ing the winter. Prices being made by them on all 
kinds of soft ties are 63 cents for T-inch and 53 
cents for 6-inch, with usable culls at 43 and 23 
cents each. Those figures average about half of 
those paid last year. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan, 2.—Last week has been very quiet, prac- 
tically all mills having been closed down. Ship- 
ments have been very slow. Inquiry seems to get 
stronger and there was considerable business placed 
last week for shipment during January. It is 
generally believed that there will be a general ad- 
vance at an early date. Boards have shown con- 
siderable strength. There has been an advance of 
$1 a thousand on roofer stock, and demand on this 
item seems to be very strong. Shed stock, which 
has shown some weakness for the last two or three 
weeks, is again in great demand and the mills are 
able to furnish but limited quantities. The worst 
feature of the lumber market is the uncertainty 
as to railroad rates, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan, 2.—The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
announced last Saturday a reduction of 16% per- 
cent in its quotations on brick, bringing the new 
price, effective at once, to $12.50. President Fred 
Salmen said: ‘December, 1921, sales of brick 
would not justify such a price, but we feel that 
the general public will support this move to give 
New Orleans and the South the lowest brick price 
possible.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has appointed Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., and Walter 
Parker, of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, members of its committee to study and 
formulate a policy for reclamation of the nation’s 
wet lands. The committee meets in Chicago Jan. 
9 and 10. W. E. Guild, of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., of Jackson, Miss., and a director from that 
State in the Southern Pine Association, has just 
been appointed as a member of the committee. He 
is also chairman of the Southern Pine Association’s 
cut-over land committee. 

Eber J. Wilder, who some time ago joined the 
staff of the New Orleans office of the Finkbine Lum- 
ber Co. as assistant to R. M. Cust, the New Orleans 
manager for the company, has been named New 
Orleans manager to succeed Mr. Cust, who re- 
signed effective Jan. 1. Mr. Cust’s plans are not 
yet ready for announcement. 

Gulfport, Miss., reported twelve vessels loading 
in its harbor last Friday—four steamers and eight 
“windjammers.” The T'huban, with .2,292,000 feet 
of lumber, and the Atlantic, with 2,104,000 feet, 
cleared from Gulfport during last week for Buenos 


Aires. 
SOPERTON, WIS. 


Jan, 2.—The new year finds the lumbermen of 
this locality looking with augmenting hope to the 
future. While production is as yet far below nor- 
mal, some logs are being put in and operators are 
employing the surplus of labor to put all equipment 
in readiness for early operation. The encouraging 
increase in the volume of shipments during the 
last few months, when the lumber business is nor- 
mally at low ebb, coupled with the admitted wide- 
spread needs of forest products, seems to point to a 
firming up of prices that will enable millmen to 
pay a living wage and still realize a reasonable 
profit on their output. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan. 2.—-The present inventory period has been 
marked by quietness in the lumber business of this 
section, particularly in hardwood sales, but eastern 
markets are anxious buyers of hemlock. Lath 
have been in good demand in the Chicago and 
Indianapolis markets. 

Spring building prospects are good. At Toma- 
hawk, the Bradley bank is exhibiting plans for a 
new building. At Neenah several new business 
blocks ‘are to be erected, and contractors confi- 
dently predict that home construction will return 
to normal. A Neenah bank is also considering a 
new building, which when completed will be one 
of the finest structures of its kind in the Fox River 
valley. At Oshkosh, an addition to Mercy Hos- 
pital will probably be built early in the spring. 
At Merrill several projects deferred last year, will 


probably be undertaken this year, including a new 


high school annex, a ward school building and a 
bank building. 


Logs purchased from farmers this year are of 
much better quality on the average than in the 
last two winters. Manufacturers are refusing to 
accept poor logs, in view of the larger offerings. 


HYMENEAL 


PATTERSON-PRITCHARD. Miss Margaret 
Pritchard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., was united in 
marriage to Capt. R. W. Patterson, Camp Dix., 
N. J., at Grace Episcopal Church, at Memphis, 
on Saturday, Dec. 31. The bride’s father is 
secretary-manager of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and is one of the 
most widely known men in the South among lum- 
bermen. The bride was attended by Mrs. Horace 
Rosson, of Jamestown, N. Y., as matron of honor, 
and by Miss Norma Bass, as maid of honor. John 
M. Pritchard, jr., served the groom as best 
man. A large number of relatives and friends 
attended the ceremony and the church was 
beautifully decorated in Christmas greenery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Patterson left for a bridal tour in 
New York. At the expiration of the leave of 
absence of the former, they will be at home at 
Camp Dix. 


RAIBLE-ROGERS. Miss Catherine Rogers, 
daughter of Mr. Newell and Mrs. Juliet Gardiner 
Rogers, and granddaughter of the late George 
S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., was married on 
Dec. 31 to John Raible, of Cleveland, Ohio, at 
St. Johns Church, in Laurel. The nuptials were 
solemnized by the Rev. J. Lundy Sikes, resi- 
dent rector, the church being beautifully dec- 
orated with Southern smilax and Easter lilies. 
Immediately following the ceremony a recep- 
tion was given at the home of the bride’s grand- 
mother, Mrs. George S. Gardiner, at which rel- 
atives and close friends of the family were 
present. The groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Raible, of Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
educated at Dartmouth. He spent two years 
in the Navy as ensign during the war, being 
cited for bravery. The bride was educated at 
Smith’s College and the wedding was a culmina- 
tion of a romance of more than a year. George 
S. Gardiner, grandfather of the bride, whose 
death occurred in May, 1921, was for many years 
president of the Eastman-Gardiner Lumber Co., 
of Laurel, and John R. Raible, the groom’s fa- 
ther, is president of Greif Bros. Cooperage Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and head of J. R. Raible 
& Co., also a cooperage concern of that city. 
Greif Brothers Cooperage Co. maintains a 
branch office at Hamilton, Ont., and the groom 
is stationed at that place in charge of the 
Canadian branch. The young couple will make 
their home there after a honeymoon in Bermuda. 
The prominent business connections and high 
social standing of both bride and groom brought 
a large number of out-of-town guests to the 
wedding. In addition to the immediate fam- 
ilies a host of relatives and friends was present 
1. wish the young couple a prosperous wedded 
ife. 


"RAPER ABAAA 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 2.—Development of a 30,000- 
acre timber tract in McIntosh County is expected 
to get under way shortly following the sale of the 
tract by J. R. Paschall, of Paschall, N. C., to 
Richmond (Va.) interests. The price paid was 
close to $500,000, it is reported. The tract is 
located near Townsend, Ga., at which point ac- 
tivities will be centered. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dec. 31.—Timber limits on 
Cultus Lake, held by Alex. McLaren, were disposed 
of to Beach & Coulter, of New Westminster, B. C., 
for $600,000, it is reported here. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS., Jan. 3.—The Southern 
Lumber & Timber Co., of Hillsdale, Miss., has pur- 
chased from the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trus- 
tees of Chicago 6,500 acres of virgin longleaf 
southern pine lands. With this additional timber 
the Southern Lumber & Timber Co. can keep its 
Hillsdale and Orvisburg plants in continuous opera- 
tion for at least ten years, it is said. 


"SREB BaAaAAaEe 


TRANSIT PERIOD EXTENDED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—Officials of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association esti- 
mate that the special authority today granted 
the carriers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to extend the time limit on rough mate- 
rials on one day’s notice represents a saving 
of $500,000 to members of the hardwood indus- 
try connected with that organization. 

The association some days ago received as- 
sent from the carriers to its proposals to extend 
the time limit on rough materials six months 
after urgent representations on its part and 
the carriers voluntarily applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to 
make such extensions. This means that tariffs 
that would have expired in January will not 
expire until July, 1922, and that those that 
would have expired in April will not expire until 
six months later. This is the second extension 
the association has secured. 
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alifornia White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


<* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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{ WHITE Pine Factory and Pattern Stock 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mgr., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
edwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 


110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Mill Work Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Croker Building, - San Francisco 
Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg., Log Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York 
McCormick Building, - o.5 Chicago 
Plymouth Building, - - Minneapolis 














GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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1,000,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—aAll the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all 
the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on the Pine Creek Logging Unit em- 
bracing about 107,000 acres in Townships 
80 North, Range 9 E; 81 North, Ranges 8 
9 and 10H; 32 North, Ranges 8, 9, 10 and 
11 E; 33 North, Ranges 8, 9 and 10 B., 
M. D. M., Lassen National Forest, Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 708,000 M ft. B. M. 
of yellow and jeffrey pine, 17,000 M ft. B. M. 
of sugar pine, 248,000 M ft. B. M. of white 
fir and red fir, 20,000 M ft. B. M. of incense 
cedar, and 500 M ft. B. M. of lodgepole pine, 
a total of 994,000 M ft. B. M. sawtimber, 
more or less, 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 Fed M feet for western yellow 
pine and jeffrey pine, $4.75 per M feet for 
— pine, $1.50 per M feet for white fir, 
red fir, lodgepole pine, and incense cedar, 
and for material unmerchantable under the 
terms of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which payment 
is coetret by the Forest Service, $0.10 per 
cord for cordwood manufactured from limbs 
and tops, and $0.50 per M feet for other 
material. 


Deposit.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase price, 
refunded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including April 
1, 1922. The time may be extended 30 days 
upon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
California, or the Forest Supervisor, Red 
Bluff, California. 








More Than a Book 


Continuous Information 


Red Book 
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46 Years of Successful Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 


Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


CHICAGO Established 1876 NEW YORK 

















Established 1910 


Schnackel, Rausch & Co. 


Auditors and Constructive Accountants 


458 Hanna Bldg., 511 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Cleveland, Chio AKRON, OHIO 


FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily f - 
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A. L. Carr, of the Carr Bros. Wrecking Co., died 
last week of pneumonia. 


C. Carter, of the Carter Timber & Mercantile 
Co., Piedmont, Mo., paid Chicago a business visit 
the other day. 

The Chicago office of the W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co. has been removed from Room 1120 Lumber 
Exchange Building to Room 1570 of the same 
building. 


E. M. Dollarhide, of the Dollarhide-Gray Lumber 
Co., this week visited Arkansas mills which he 
represents in this territory for the sale of Arkansas 
soft pine. ’ 

J. H. Krueger, of the Fullerton-Krueger Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, with members of his family 
spent the holidays in Chicago, returning to Minne- 
apolis Tuesday night. 


John Fountain, sales manager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Co., was in Chicago a day this week en 
route to his home at Winchester, Wis., after hav- 
ing spent the holidays in Detroit. 


W. C. Futvoye, of the Futvoye-Paterson Lumber 
Co., Shuqualak, Miss., transacted business in Chi- 
cago during the week. He stated that his concern 
had a good year in 1921, and expected this year to 
prove still better. 

Cc. R. Lockridge, commission lumber dealer of 
New York City, together with his brother, EB. M. 
Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
Chicago, have been spending the holidays at their 
parents’ home in Kansas City, Mo. 

John A. Daley, of the John A. Daley Lumber 
Co., New York City, this week passed thru Chicago 
on his way to the west Coast, where he expects 
to visit a number of mill operations and gather 
first hand information regarding current and pros- 
pective conditions. 

Harry T. Lucas, of the Harry T. Lucas Lumber 
Co., while skating at the Edgewater Beach recently, 
took a bad fall and broke his left arm, and is now 
receiving condolences from his many friends in the 
lumber trade. The arm is doing excellently, how- 
ever, reports Mr. Lucas, and will soon be out of 
sling. 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of locomotive cranes, clam shell and orange 
peel buckets and all kinds of material handling 
machinery, announces that it has made arrange- 
ments with Walter Hasendahl, 1213 Fuller Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to be represented in Los An- 
geles territory by him. 


H. L. Bratnober, president of the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
stopped off in Chicago this week on his return from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where he and his family have been 
visiting relatives over the holidays. While here, 
Mr. Bratnober conferred with G. S. Stegarth, man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago office. 


L. E. Ridley, of L. BE. Ridley & Co., Madison, Wis., 
was a Chicago visitor during the week. Mr. Ridley 
is a wholesaler of western and Idaho white pine box 
shook. He reports business for the present some- 
what dull, but he believes that there will be an 
early revival and thinks that 1922 is going to show 
- decided improvement over the year that has just 
closed. 


Frederick W. Black, president of the Black Bros. 


.Lumber Co., Searcy, Ark., was here this week on 


one of his periodical business visits to Chicago. He 
stated that most of the mills in ,his section are 
closed down and that stocks are very low. Log- 
ging is almost at a standstill, which does not hold 
forth promise of early improvement in the stock 
situation. 


D. V. Swearingen, president of the Big Four 
Lumber Co., Chicago, announces that J. J. Harti- 
gan, formerly with the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
but more recently with the National Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co., has become associated with the Big Four 
company, which has offices in the Conway Building 
and wholesales hardwoods, hardwood flooring, 
southern pine and Coast products. 


N. H. Huey, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Oregon Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., with 
his family returned this week from Denver, Colo., 
where they spent the holidays with relatives. En 
route to Chicago, Mr. Huey stopped off in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to discuss market conditions and the 
outlook with members of the trade there, and 
found them confident of a good future market. 


Blwood S. Davison, formerly located at 921 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., representing the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co. in that territory, has 


_ Sent out an announcement to the trade advising 


that he has changed his selling territory and now 
will be located at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, 


N. Y. The J. J. Newman Lumber Co. has general 
headquarters at Scranton, Pa., with mills at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., and general sales offices at Brook- 
haven, Miss. 


8S. E. Barwick, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
returned this week from an inspection trip of the 
company’s mills west of the Mississippi River. 
Long-Bell representatives in various cities met last 
week at Kansas City, and after a conference with 
officials divided into two parties, the first visiting 
the company’s mills located east of the river and the 
other those on the west side. Mr. Barwick re- 
ported that the mills he visited are operating to 
capacity, but that stocks are very low tho in good 
assortment. Officials of the Long-Bell concern are 
very optimistic, and all of the representatives 
brought to headquarters very encouraging reports 
regarding conditions and the outlook in their re- 
spective territories. ‘There are no weak sisters 
in our bunch,” said Mr. Barwick. 


A. W. Lammers returned this week from the East, 
where he has spent the last few weeks combining 
business and pleasure. He reported that the feel- 
ing among the eastern lumber trade was one of 
conservative optimism. Some of the biggest dealers 
there, he found, did not expect any wonderful vol- 
ume of business which would carry them thru the 
year on the crest of a wave of high prosperity, but 
rather took the view expressed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week that a good, active market 
may be expected during the first half of the year, 
while if the second half proved comparatively dull 
it would be no disappointment to them. However, 
no fear was felt but that 1922 would be a better 
year than the one just ended. There is much build- 
ing in prospect in the East, and while the indus- 
trial business appears a little spotty the outlook is 
pretty good. Mr. Lammers found much interest 
along the Atlantic coast in Douglas fir, and ex- 
pected that large quantities of it will be shipped 
by water to that section during this year, via the 
Panama Canal. Eastern consumers are getting to 
like Douglas fir, Mr. Lammers found; but there are 
some difficulties in this business that must be over- 
come before it can become as attractive as it might 
be. The first of these is the unstable freight rate 
situation, which last year caused losses to a 
number of shippers, and another is the question of 
sizes, which may necessitate the west Coast mills 
readjusting the sizes cut to the requirements of 
eastern markets. A further difficulty in this con- 
nection, Mr. Lammers pointed out, is the difference 
in sizes provided for in the building codes of the 
various cities. It would be a long drawn out proc- 
ess to secure the standardization of building codes 
thruout the country, as to sizes permissible of use, 
but if this were eventually effected it would have an 
important bearing on the lumber trade, which now 
is more or less regulated by local methods, customs 
and regulations. 
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MORE LUMBER FINANCING. 


Baker, Fentress & Co., bankers of Chicago, have 
loaned to Brown Bros. Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
Wis., $800,000 on a first mortgage guaranteed by 
A. W. Brown, W. E. Brown and E. O. Brown. The 
net worth of the company and guarantors is over 
$6,400,000 and their annual income approximately 
$375,000. The physical security under the mort- 
gage is 10,270 acres of timber lands in Washing- 
ton, estimated to contain 644,000,000 feet of high 
grade merchantable timber, yellow fir and cedar, 
valued at $3,000,000. The Brown brothers’ inter- 
ests have been successfully engaged since 1882 in 
the manufacture and sale of lumber and in invest- 
ments in timber lands. 
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BUILD TO HOUSE FURNITURE SHOW 


ROcKFoRD, ILL., Jan. 4.—C. J. Lundberg, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Coéperative Furniture Co., 
states that a number of the furniture manufac- 
turers contemplate erecting a furniture show build- 
ing for the purpose of displaying Rockford made 
furniture. Details as to location, size and cost of 
the building have not yet been worked out. 

P, F. Stone is spending the winter at his summer 
home in Clearwater, Fla, 

H. H. Hillerich has opened an office at 407 Stew- 
art Office Building, and will do a wholesale busi- 
ness, specializing in hardwood lumber. 


Saeeaeaeeaeanaues 


SALES MANAGER SEVERS CONNECTION 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 3.—Thomas W. Blake, for 
the last seven years sales manager for the South 
Texas Lumber Co., this city, has resigned to enter 
business on his own account, and he has been suc- 
ceeded by W. W. Wallace, formerly sales manager 
for the Vaughan Lumber Co., Houston. 
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PREDICTS ACUTE SCARCITY OF FIR 


Fred M. Belden, manager of the Seattle (Wash.) 
office of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, passed thru Chicago this week on his 
way to Columbus, where he was going to confer 
with officials of the company. Afterward he will 
make an extended trip thru the South before return- 
ing to the west Coast. Mr. Belden said that opti- 
mism on the Coast is very strong, and that the out- 
look is better than ever since the days of the war 
boom. The very heavy demand enjoyed for some 
months from the Orient, California and the Atlan- 
tic coast, together with recent bad weather and 
floods which have not only made logging difficult or 
impossible but have also closed down many mills, 
have had the effect of virtually stripping the Coast 
of stock. The floods have washed out many tres- 
tles and stretches of logging railroad tracks, and in 
some cases have even carried away, and in more 
have put out of commission, vital mill parts and 
equipment. In some sections it will take consid- 
erable time before operations can be resumed, 
which is bound to have further bad effect on the 
stock situation. Railroad business in the mean- 
while is good and the rail trade improving, while 
California continues to boom and to take a world 
of lumber. There is nothing to indicate any early 
decrease in the Oriental business, and water ship- 
ments to the Atlantic Coast are expected ‘to be con- 
siderably heavier in 1922 than last year. Mr. 
Belden expects that when the middle western and 
eastern trade come on the market for Douglas fir 
lumber, it will find it extremely difficult to secure 
its needs due to this combination of circumstances. 


ENTERS THE WHOLESALE FIELD 


The Wilwin Co. (Ltd.), of Detroit, Mich., has 
announced that beginning with the new year that 
company will enter the wholesale field, buying 
and selling lumber and forest products other than 
those produced at the Wilwin (Mich.) plant. Warde 
L. Hagadorn, of Cheboygan, Mich., who is well 
known to the larger dealers in the lumber industry, 
has become associated with the company as one of 
its managers and will give his attention principally 
to this new branch of the business. The main 
office of the Wilwin Co. will be at Detroit, with 
branches at Cheboygan and Wilwin. 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


Preparations for the annual convention of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, which will be 
held Wednesday, Jan. 18, are actively going for- 
ward. The business meeting will be held at the 
association rooms on the fourth floor of the Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, beginning at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the banquet will be served in 
the ball room of the La Salle Hotel at 6:30 
o'clock. A number of attractive entertainment 
features have been arranged for by the entertain- 
ment committee, which is composed of J. L. Lane, 
chairman; F. M. Baker, E. W. Dierssen, L. J. 
Pomeroy, W. E. Trainer and H. D. Welch. Tho the 
committee refuses to make public the program in 
its entirety, it assures the members that it is 
“something different and unique,’’ and will appeal 
strongly to every red-blooded man. 

The results of the nominations for directors of 
the association and elections of division officers 
held by seven of the nine divisions were printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Dec, 24 last. 
Divisions A—retail pine yards and G—millmen 
have since held their elections, with the following 
results : 


Division A—Director, Earl Weinstock; arbitra- 
tion committee, V. S. Mashek; appeals committee, 
J. S. Embree. 

Division G—Director, H. D. Traeger; arbitra- 
tion committee, L. C. Haring; appeals committee, 


RATE CUTS INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 

A. Fletcher Marsh, vice president of the Marsh & 
Truman Lumber’ Co., this city, is much elated over 
reports concerning new fir orders for rail shipment 
placed on the Pacific coast. Since Dec. 3 there has 
been an increase in rail orders amounting to 376 
ears, he points out, apparently anticipating the re- 
duction in rail rates to points east of Chicago which 
were effective Dec. 24. Commenting on this, Mr. 
Marsh said: 


The Christmas present given by the transconti- 
nental carriers to eastern shippers consisted of 
putting rates east of Chicago on a four part 
blanket basis. To the Atlantic States, excepting 
New England points reached by the New Haven 
Lines, the rate from the Pacific coast has been 
reduced from $1.064%4 to 90 cents, this rate ex- 
tending practically as far west as the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh territory. West of and including the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory and up to, but not 
including, a line running from Detroit thru Toledo 
and Cincinnati, the blanket rate is 88% cents, 
while west of that line from Detroit to Cincinnati 
up to the Illingis-Indiana State line the new rate 
is 85 cents. | 


In addition to this Christmas present, it is un- 


derstood that the New Haven Lines have filed 
application to be included.in this 90-cent blanket 





rate, so as to still further help the situation and 
then leave only three blanket rates east of Chi- 
cago, viz., the 85-cent, the 8814-cent and the 90- 
cent bases. 

In addition to this reduction in rate, the elimi- 
nation of the war tax, which has been a sore point 
in so many lumber dealings due to misunderstand- 
ings as well as having been extremely bothersome, 
permitted the lumbermen to start off the new year 
with a feeling of big relief and with the expecta- 
tion of seeing eastern business pick up. 
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INSTALLS WEST COAST DEPARTMENT 


The C. L. Baxter Lumber Co. announces that in 
addition to its southern pine business it will hence- 


forth also handle Douglas fir and other west Coast 


products, thru a west Coast department which will 
be in the charge of Raymond Yates, formerly man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Sullivan Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore. Some excellent connections 
with large western producers now place the C. L. 
Baxter Lumber Co. in position to furnish its cus- 
tomers with their requirements of Douglas fir, 
spruce, western hemlock and western pines, as well 
as with southern pine, in which wood it heretofore 
has made a specialty and to which Messrs. Baxter 
and Kozak will continue to devote their undivided 
attention. 

Before coming to Chicago about a year ago to 
take charge of the Sullivan Lumber Co.’s local head- 
quarters, Mr. Yates was for some time manager of 
the same company’s Cleveland (Ohio) office. Pre- 
viously he was connected with the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., first at Minneapolis, Minn., and after- 
ward in charge of its Kansas City (Mo.) office. 


RE-ELECTED TO OFFICE 


DETROIT, MIcH., Jan. 3.—William H. Kittle, at 
a recent annual meeting of the’ Hartwick Lumber 
Co., this city, was reélected vice president of the 
company and also appointed general manager. The 
Hartwick Lumber Co. 
wholesales and _ retails 
lumber, with its main of- 
fice located at 1661 Clay 
Avenue. It has four mod- 
ern yards located to ad- 
vantage in various sec- 
tions of Detroit. 

Mr. Kittle, prior to his 





WILLIAM H. KITTLE, 
Detroit, Mich.; 


Reélected Vice President 
of Hartwick Lumber Co. 





connection with the Hart- 
wick Lumber Co., was 
with the Stiles Brothers 
Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for a period of 
eight years, beginning as 
bookkeeper and _  stenog- 
rapher and _ gradually 
working thru all its de- 
partments in the yard and mill. He become asso- 
ciated with the Hartwick Lumber Co, in 1912 in 
the capacity of manager of the Jefferson Yard. 

Other officers of the company are K. B. Hart- 
wick, president, and J. W. Hartwick, secretary and 
treasurer. 


NEW AMERICANIZATION PRIMER 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time 
has referred to the excellent work being done by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce thru its commit- 
tee on Americanization, along the line of imparting 
knowledge of the English language to foreign speak- 
ing workmen in industrial plants. In this connec- 
tion previous mention has been made of “A First 
Book in English for Non-English Speaking Adults,” 
published by the association. A second edition of 
this book has now been issued, in composition and 
material exactly the same as the first, but owing to 
the association’s owning the plates it is enabled to 
sell the new books at 60 cents for single copies, and 
48 cents a copy in lots of two or more, postpaid. 
At the greatly reduced price now made this book 
should be extensively used in all industrial estab- 
lishments where foreign speaking workmen are em- 
ployed. The direct method of imparting knowledge 
is employed, the lessons dealing with subjects vital 
to the life of the workman, such as renting and 
furnishing a home, saving money, directions for 
maintaining health etc. The following relating to 
thrift forms a typical page of the book: 

I save some money every week. 

This money I put in the bank. 

I go to the savings department of the bank, 

I take a deposit slip. 

I write myname, my address and the number of 
my bank book on the slip. 


I write on the slip the sum of money I wish to 
deposit. 

I take this slip with my money and bank book 
io De , Window marked: “Deposits” or “Receiving 

eller. 


The clerk writes the amount of my deposit in 
my bank book. r 

The bank pays me 3 percent on my money; this 
is three cents on every dollar I leave in the bank 
for one year. 

When I need money I go to the bank and make 
out a withdrawal slip. 

The clerk at the withdrawal window gives me 
the money and writes the amount of my with- 
drawal in my book. 

I can open a savings account with one dollar. 


Orders for the book should be addressed to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 10 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 


ENTER INTO PARTNERSHIP 


Announcement was made this week that J. P. 
Gray, formerly representative in Chicago territory 
for the Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
joined forces with E. M. Dollarhide, formerly oper- 
ating as the Dollarhide Lumber Co., and of the re- 
organization of that concern into the Tjollarhide- 
Gray Lumber Co. This company, which will deal 
in lumber on a strictly commission basis, will retain 
the offices of its predecessor, at 1648 Conway 
Building. It will handle southern pine, Arkansas 
soft pine, Douglas fir and other west Coast prod- 
ucts, 

Messrs. Dollarhide and Gray are both lumbermen 
of long experience. Mr. Dollarhide has been in the 
commission lumber business in this city for about 
six years, and Mr. Gray has been connected with 
the Sabine Lumber Co. for a like period of time, 
first as its representative in Indiana territory, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, and for the last 
year has been in charge of the Chicago office. This 
office has been closed following Mr. Gray’s resigna- 
tion. However, the Dollarhide-Gray Lumber Co. 
will continue to handle the Sabine Lumber Co.’s 
sales in this territory, in addition to the accounts 
formerly handled by the Dollarhide Lumber Co. 


MAKES NEW CONNECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—W. G. Schierman, who 
has been conducting the Atlas Lumber Agency, a 
commission concern, for the last two years, has dis- 
continued that business and has become associated 
with A. W. Smith as a partner in the business of 
A. W. Smith & Co., which handles southern pine 
and hardwoods on a commission basis, with offices 
at 789-91 Arcade Building. 

Mr. Schierman was in the sales department of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. for about twelve 
years, while Mr. Smith also has had long experience 
in the lumber business. Both are well known in 
the trade, 


TO HANDLE FLORIDA TRADE 


TaMpA, Fia., Jan. 3.—The Ansley Lumber Co., 
wholesaler and exporter of southern pine and 
cypress, with headquarters in this city, announces 
the addition to its selling organization of George 
F. Largent, who will handle its Florida trade. Mr. 
Largent has had a wide experience among the 
southern lumber dealers, both in the manufacturing 
and selling end of the business, and he became con- 
nected with the Ansley Lumber Co. on Jan, 1. 


HEADS DENVER PAINT DEPARTMENT 


Denver, CoLo., Jan: 2.—Harry M. Barton, for 
over twenty years in the employ of the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., of Denver, in various capacities, 


_ has been promoted to the managership of the paint 


and glass department to succeed L. T. Minehart, 
third vice president of the company, who severed 
his connection with the company Dec. 31. Mr. 
Minehart had been with the McPhee & McGinnity 
Co. more than twenty years. He has not announced 
his plans for the future, but it is rumored he will 
go into the paint manufacturing business on his 
own account. 


MAYOR BACK IN LUMBER BUSINESS 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 3.—When Mayor Edward 
Vose Babcock laid down the reigns of city govern- 
ment last Monday morning in favor of the new 
mayor, William A. Magee, lumber business circles 
were the gainer in that the ex-mayor has again 
taken up his connection with oue of the biggest 
lumber companies in the country—the Babcock 
Lumber Co., of this city. ‘The city executive, who 
has served his four years appointed by the people, 
was always known as a successful business man, 
and still had time to take an interest in politics. 
Mr. Babcock does not regret having served the 
city, but no doubt is glad to get back into the busi- 
ness harness, where he will meet with codperation 
and helpfulness such as is not the good. fortune of 
a mayor with an obstinate city council to contend 
with, ' 
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| Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








Business is quiet, 


are below normal. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


but manufacturers sit tight and await an increased demand, 
Prices f. o. b. shipping points remain unchanged from last week. 





without crowding sales. 
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6/4 100.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32,00 16.00@18.00 | sor MapLE— 

— ee eee | a eee: Bees Cares sees foes 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 6/4 18.00 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 

5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 | 8/4  85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 

6/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.08 26.00@28.00 19.00@20.00 | gin ite 

ll 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 a4 195.00 105.00 70.009 75.00 45.00 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.000 15.00 

4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 6/4 108.000 115.00 80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 

5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 13.00@15.00 | 87/4 110.00@120.00. 85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 

6/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 | yastock, No. 1, S181 

w/e Uptegiaees ime sees thins Heme eeaTL es 1.008800 eae TEAL oo amnolirane veeitiinan witht 

12/4 115. 0. ‘ ‘00 : f ; a ck: 2x 4 $25.50@27.50 $25.50@27.00 $27. 00@29. 00 $29.50@31.50 $31.50@33.50 

om emene anean ungun uoone| Ei HEED Ghee Ghee Geece muses 

x . . ‘ ° le le 

i eo w00 soca@ S50) ss.00@ 4000 zzo0@s400 1sco@ieen | Seip Homie asoogereo aeanga ey Hesnganet g1-00G3800 

6/4 — 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 2X12 —24.50@26.50 — 25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 = 31.50@83. 

8/4 85.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 15.00@17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 

10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 

bd satan 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... tle. 4 Ranta, Sekiom: S18 

a 8’ 16’ 18-20" 8-16" 

4/4 65.00@ 75.00 ...... Rian 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 

5/4 70.00@ 80.00 2.....@...... 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 1X & $23-00@25.00 $28. ina@de. ile es Se TRS eR ah: £1 4 

6/4  75.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 | 1% § grt @ ' t eome- yee Soy 

8/4 00@ 96:00 1... tone 8000 66.00 32003400 16, no@tt.00 1x 8 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50  26.00@28.00 

1074 - 9600010800 12.7. ress 7000 76,00 41000 16.00 1x10  25.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 27.50@29.50  29.50@31.50  26.50@28.50 

1274 10000911000 12... Side 75:00@ 80.00 160005100 trees ‘6 teees 1x12 25.50@27.50 26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@32.00 27.00@29.00 

rs eit are. Gh ch ses . . ° . oo Weeveee Reveiamesoe, 8 “7 than No. 

4 tel oO. 2, ess an oO. Il. 

4/4 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 

5/4 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@25.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 

6/4.. 75.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6oot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 

8/4  85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 

The following list represents present prices f. 0. b. shipping point: ; 

2 FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. s . FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. 
ASS WooD— OorT KLM— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@26.00 $18.00@20.00 | 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 ..... iscins 

5/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 45.000 50.00 ¥7.000529:00 19. 00O 21, 00'| 10/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
6/4  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 19. 00@21. 00 | 12/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 “@ reese 

8/4 _90.00@ 95.00  70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 16/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.0 ae 

ws 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 :....@..... Harp MarLe— ee 

EECH— ’ .00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.0 .00@14. 

5/8 2 common and better 30.00@33.00 12.00@14.00 B/4 13.000 $0.00 28-00 60.00 45-000 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 

4/4 60.00@ oe, 00 45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 gee trp 

5/4 — 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 | 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00  16.00@ 18.00 

6/4  70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 10/4 _95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00 eiee 7x Hy 4 oe 

8/4  75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 Dn 106.00@9320.00 epee Brgy ao ory iS 0o@a0.00 - 

* BirncoH— , : , SO, “ois canon pes 
j "00 105.00@110.00 95.00@100.00 48.00@50.00 :.:..@.. 

Ut HECgHES TE00g 8s 268g HE} EERGESS IETS | Sore Marc 

6/4 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 | 4/4  65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00  55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 @ 5/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

10/4 125.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 :....@..... 6/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

12/4 130.00@135.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 eins 8/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

16/4° 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 Benin. fino Daren Wares Marta— Bt 

Sorr E.u— 4/4 _95.00@110.00 ...... : or 65.00@ 80.00 .....@.. @.. 
4/4  70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 | 5/4 100.00@115.00 ...... icc Sits 75.00@ 85.00 ..... @..... oe es 

5/4  75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 | 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... 75.00@ 90.00 .@.. me 

6/4  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 | 8/4 115.00@130.00 ...... ays. 85.00@100.00 .....@..... ces 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS # 
= . 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan, 3.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hard wots ‘today: 
4/4 5/446/4 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/h 4 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 

ER a... 80@ 83 $ 90 95 $ 95@105 was @ $110 120 $110@120 

ee a ee ov eevee ecce oe coe 

Seaceso 9 ee, Trea ite Creat. | Ne. 1 com... 47@ 50 60 60@ 65 | No.1 com..... Qs. aa 70@ 80 

No. 1 com..... %70@ 75 "Bo 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 382@ 34 Ta 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... - 35@ 40 

No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 58 58@ 63 | CHESTNUT— WaALNuT— 

Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 55 60@ 65 tiger $115@120 $117@120 $120@125 FAS $220@... $230 5 $2450 

QUARTERED REpD OaK— No. Z COM... 63 65 7@ 15 Selects Poe PAR es 155 fab 165 170 

No. 3 com..... 20@ 23 330 35 23@ 25 Shy awe : 

FAS scaa tess $110 ecm... cs. Sd. wormy and No. 1 com..... 100@... 110 115 

No. 1 com. cea ae eee No.2 com... 82@ 34 34@ 37 35@ 38 No, 3 com: .:.. 45@... 55@... 

No. 2 com.. oe - 45 coe cee ee @ ee wi Se ie and GumM— 

PLAIN WHITs A AND RED OakK— com. 1 , 1 14 
egies! $110@115 $120@125 $125@130 and better... 37@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 Gtrd, No. icon." {0G 80 2 , 80a 85 
Selects ....... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 | MarLe— Plain red FAS. 110@120 120@130 125@135 
No.1 com..... 65@ 70 68@ 73 70@ 75 Se $ 70@ 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 Plain red No. 1 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 48@ 48 45@ 50 No.1 com..... 45@ 50 55@ 65 60@ 70 Silke -apskuu> 60@ 65 @ 75 ace 80 
me. ign a 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 No. 2 com:..... 82@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 Sa a “boxboards, 55@ 60 @ 

ound worm BircH— ae eee one 
(W.Va. stock) 388@ 42 50@ 55 55@ 60 SER $110@120 $115 125 $120@125 Sap FAS, 6” & 
PoPLAaR— No; 1 Com..:.... 55@ 60 65@ 70 wider ...... 49@ 52 53@ 55 
BR ic iuisa .$110@120 $118@123 $122@130 | _ No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 40@ 35 42@ 45 Spee 2om. 28: se o ss 40 

Saps and selects 75@ 85 90 90@ 95 | Breco— aia , 

No. 1 com. 57@ 62 65@ 70 68@ 72 SE oxavy ....$ 7@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 | Corronwoop— 

No.2 com. A.:; 385@ 39 40@ 45 40@ 45 No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 RAS, 6” & wdr.$ 65@ 70 $ 67@ 72 . 

No. 2 com. 5. 25@ 27 27@ 30 27@ 30 me... ones 30@ 35 35@ 40 35 No. i 1 com..... 10g 42 “ig 46 : Be 
ane HITE ASH— 0. COM... eee 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 Se ti ntnieson 00 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards 

Boxboa rds, No.1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 18 to 17”..... 75@ 80 rooQe-- “1 @-- 

ee, ee No.2 com..... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12”...:. 60@ 65 :.. as 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Dec. 31.—The following 
prices were received for fir, western hemlock 
and cedar for the week ending Dec. 31: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 

Cé&Btr. C&Btr. Cé&Btr. C&Btr. 

TRO wica es $54.50 $44.50 14x%3"...$57.50 $44.50 
Lc. ere 51.00 45.00 14% x4”. . 54.50 44.50 
> 53.50 41.00 1 ¥, x6”... 56.50 44.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
i > eee $28.00 $26.00 14%4x3”...$43.50 $33.00 
aaa 27.00 25.00 144x4”. 39.00 33.00 
i> sae 29.00 27.00 14 x6”... 42.00 35.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
Da ae Be Se Ge 2S is Sewas pit $62.00 $52.00 
USGS s sca sale via eS 64.00 54.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

BS Si ch cltdiwdad dices nelae Meeeees $49.00 $43.00 
MN id ie xd f ad 050 30 ae mean 50.00 44.00 
Bee 6 ood vn os bee een 51.00 45.00 
UE ac os ta eee oe e Se oO Oe eae 53.00 47.00 
326, Beene, &, 10 amd 12"... cee SK 52.00 46,00 
an 6 a bc Saks Gh oie ee Ae Me wae 53.00 47.00 
Zi. Gang, Sx4,. 3 Gne Ta? oie cow eee 60.00 54.00 


a C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 


x4”. . 2 .$26.00 $21.00 %% x6” $29.00 $24.50 
5x4” - 28.00 23.00 54 x6" . arc Ghee 26.50 
4x4”. 27.50 21.50 %x6".... 30.00 25.00 
1x4”. 29.50 26.50 1x6”.... 32.00 29.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5x6”... .$24.00 $18.50 to Pe $28.00 $25.50 
1x4”.... 26.00 20.50 SHO” és te ws 35.00 32.00 
Fir Battens 
Meh ee $ .75 Sie? OF Ge. wks. $ .95 
i). rn 85 Oh Cina kee o's 1.00 
Lath 
Wat; Pet COMMA. oe coca ies eens Hannes $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 
com. com, 
2% & 153 awe TSAR .6 bt e3 es $13.00 $10.00 
aces whose s umd oe akecn aed alae 11.00 8.00 
oii & cla war d.n Breve e MSA Ree 11.50 8.50 
PE ice UN oak os nw ol pha aria waka aceon 12.50 9.50 
EEGs. BUSES 6 kes.< cca ee edn es en 13.00 10.00 
E1458 and 1G: P56RUF « cead ka sie 15.00 12.00 
EOE ie ak Wisk ahaa BAER ESOS 13.50 10.50 
ee NG BOP iaica wo oreiecale ma eane ecu 14.50 11.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
MTR MMM dun pitas ud oa 8 a RewO. ek EEO $15.00 $12.00 
ee Oe ee Oe a osteo eee ee 15.50 12.50 
ee” ke os os nce ae he ee 16.00 13.00 
Bare, BRIA, GEIe oie chess vance 17.00 14.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com, com, com, 
2x3, 2x4” .$10.50 $ 7.50 2234". $14.00 $13.00 
2x6. 2x8”. 10.00 7.00 2x16”"....-15.00 12.00 
9s10”.... 411.00 8.00 2x18": ..: VECO 1408 
SSt2" «03s Bae 8.50 2x20”.... 19.00 16.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1iS1E 
6’....+.$ 9SO § 650 Dita eal $12.50 $ 9.50 
ene ere 10.50 7.50 >. Pe 13.50 10.50 
OO adaas 11.50 8.50 Tee uiee at 15.50 12.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1 Nel, No.1 Sel. 
“ com. com, com, com, 
6x 6”. ..$15.00 $18.00 18x18”... $19.00 $22.00 
10x10”... 16.00 19.00 20x20”... 20.50 23.50 
14x14”... 16.00 19.00 22x22”... 22.50 25.50 
BOETG”..... 3800-2500 24x24”... 25.00 28.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 T2to 80’ .$44.00 $47.00 


42 to 50’. 24.00 27.00 S82to 90’. 56.00 59.00 
52 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92t0 100’. 66.00 69.00 
62 to 70’. 36.00 39.00 

Ties, Rough 
i ichs orirs eckxs Ol ee >: 7 Sar ere $12.00 
Tao sre Feaeve A 12.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 


com. com, com, com, 

1x2 & 3. .$13.00 $10.00 14%& & 1% 

EMO oda 11.00 8.00 x . $13.00 $10.00 

eee cscs 11.50 8.50 x .. Pe 14.00 11.00 

1x8 & 10” 12.50 9.50 x §&10 14.50 11.50 

Ixi2”.... 13.00 10.00 322... 15.00 12.00 
14%x2 &3 16.50 13.50 

RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 

1) ee $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 

2 eee 13.00 10.00 1x12" .<2. 3450 8.50 

Df re 14.00 11.00 


Fiume Stock 


No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


com, com, com, com, 
ee 2s a $15.00 $18.00 1x12”....$17.00 $22.00 
i. a 16.00 19.00 3x10". .«.. 17.00: . 2240 





The following prices are 
named : 


Bir- 
Alegz- ming- 
andria, ham, 





La. Ala. 
Flooring 
ee Gee a ba eenunes weeee wien 
a oo eee 66.00 64.20 
Saateeatate Gel TREO 1.caks 
e eae a' a tasteless scien SO 
| ey eee ee woe” aeners 
1 a ee ee ewe scans 
FG Bé&better ..... coe S600 
PAGE sendenaes nine ~ “QQaeee 
LO, ae i ree 14.91 14.75 
1x4” EG pubettor ekiaws eve eda 
FG Babetier ‘ieee 4648 47:14 
Ra eae eke ae 45.00 wanes 
D Sees cacleeeen rr éXeate 
(eee era 37.00 33.57 
| eS ee er 14.38 13.50 
ee See ates 6.90 
Su” No. 3 Cibes cicrndc ditde Danke 
(A i eee 16.98 
es ‘ae. Cee ae odnses Ge eeane 
Ceiling 
es ee ore errr oF 
5 NS eee ee 12.25 
5% x4” B&better ae 37. awe ate 
MERA, “aici bd ae ee ee 33.00 34.00 
ey et Pes Sawer 
Partition 
Ix4 & 6” B&better..... amas 
ae War eg eae ee ee 40.00 
be oe ee ee seeee 
Bevel Siding 
tS gille EEE Sre ae Par 15.00 
5x6” Bébetter ........ ‘nee 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better..... ee 
SPR 33.33 33.00 
1 a eer ce 18.00 18.00 
1 a ee pe Pe 2 
Finish 
ee ag r rough— 
RE eta eawiihe ness vcare SE 
éeetis r Surfaced— 
De EE Ok sera beaks Try . 
NE Ab eid WS a eee SF eee 
MTT deace-ehanck os ole 48.81 46.00 
EY lel Sed 4 ake a 50.88 akan 
Sh NON RO 6 6.8 Se siciead 54.70 56.00 
ME Ldap ak choke cis * ae 
See MORE a ab ene ome’ 63.4: 60.00 
6 Re ol ee ee aed waded 
of 8 a Pa Pere ren ion 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 65.40 
6/4 & 8/4x6” ee ae rata 
6/4 & 8/4xhi” & 10”.. 
GO @ GfGmIR". wc cues 
C Surfaced— 
(>) ee eee eee 
Bee OMG TO". oc dete 
De Aa eine eo carees 


Casing and Base 
B&better— 


a ee COE 57.68 
SE, HR we leine cai Has 65.00 


Fencing, S1S 


Sa Age ae | Pere 26.33 
Other lengths .... a aris 
Se, 3 Shs i hc 24.06 
Other lengths .... Zadue 
No. 2 (all lengths)— 
BMG chan amas aware e 11.48 11.06 
BT tad Cae wate n mene 17.31 17.75 
No. 3 (all lengths)— 
ET cael e ae Ce ees 8.00 8.50 
BO ack Ceca ceeweee, 9.53 8.50 


Boards, SIS or S2S 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’.. 
Other lengths .... 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths .... Pere 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ .... 32.01 
CCNOR TANGER 6 bast once 


21.16 
22.15 


Boards, S18 or S828 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 


WONT Aa: o cars maa deta 
RUNS gue ceS axis a0 cneee's wanene. Rae 
SUEY (cineca ricwane Sates 19.00 17.00 
EOE cdsacnas meted re 19.59 17.92 
No. 3 (all lengths)— 
7 COE s ota male waa scen, aa 
Pres. rae eee 9.06 oes 
DE -selnepednteacene DGe | knees 
Pet eee 10.56 13.00 
No. 4, all widths and 
PORN bid bs a Hane 
Roofers 
ee See * RE oss ceo hedbe « 18.85 
BMS icacdtdseres 19.00 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 


76.41 
73.51 


43.68 


32.53 
13.92 

8.78 
21.50 
16.33 
10.75 


33.30 
15.46 
35.85 
35.05 
14.00 


45.00 
40.00 
18.00 


35.50 


36.84 
30.95 
19.49 

9.00 


46.00 
53.00 
52.00 
56.00 
50.28 
51.69 
58.48 
63.83 
59.86 
57.00 
60.00 
64.00 


52.00 


60.00 


15.20 
18.20 


10.52 
9.39 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


17.21 
18.14 


19.00 
13.02 
10.50 
11.37 
13.83 


3.00 


16.50 


Kan- 
sas 
City, 
Mo. 


47.00 
53.00 
14.00 
62.62 
49.00 
41.24 
31.69 
18.23 


16. 30 


20.25 


39.58 
20.25 





59.00 


46.26 
42.26 


59.56 
61.40 


22.85 
27.80 
28.50 
27.73 
38.88 
39.53 





SOUTHERN PINE 


taken from sales reported during the week ended Dec. 31 in sections 


Bir- Hat- 
Alex- ming- ties- 
andria, ham, burg, 
La. Ala. Miss. 


Shiplap 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.... 24.00 
Other length Bwads on 
1x10”, Otuer lgts. 


No. 2 as ro 20’ )— 


23.00 25.04 


eid eee ae 18.77 17.48 18.00 
3x10" ay bie x Sia, oh 18.94 18.00 iad 
No. 3 = ee 
tmnednenées 10.50 13.00 11.88 
1210” ecaaeewawan SEL cues. TA 
Dimension, S1S1E 
Nes th, Saas 16a ics 23.50 .....: 2041 
Bee diets ye ee 19.26 
Wee Pec 22.58 19.03 
18&20’ 24. 70 20.83 
10’to20’ . 25.17 18.25 
a8 O39" Sinz 17.00 17.66 
Beet fd> bet 19.13 16.35 
cnt ee 17.46 18.43 
18&20’ .. 19.44 18.86 
10’ to20’ 20.12 16.54 
Sa O's ae issens «wile 21.88 
Be weluwda 21.85 Wt 
Der wave He 23.87 2.5 
18&20’ 24.50 25.33 
10’ "to20’ 23.50 ee 
Se SO, cwekes 22.00 Tre 
, ere 19.08 19.50 
18&20’ eae 
SG Ee waco 20. 00 mew 
i: ee 23.75 9. 
| yer Sere 24.48 , 
18&20’ . 25.00 - 
Me 2 Re Se ese des “See 18.76 
ee ola deca wien Tree 
BOciweees 18.01 ,15.75 17.36 
18&20’ adcce Seow. Dene 
10’to20’ . cone wéduy 15.37 
ae es Be oes oe “aes aewnd “or 
Feet ees IBGO ..... . 18.6 
i) ae ee i) ae 2 
1SGae 8 5. SG «ccc... 34 
10’ to20” - 15.00 ere fF 
ee a re WEG : ~ osaere Beeee 
Be sae ae «--- 14.75 16.00 
ee ee 16.00 15.25 17.50 
18&20’ 17.73 wdaine Selnews 
10’to20’ . 17.71 pean 
Sete", BOo oi ckn aseda anise = iy 
Sr? mavens 17.25 15.50 16.43 
PE natin 16.94 15.25 16.00 
18&20’ 18.50 ielatl eects 
10’ to20’ 18.61 --. 16.00 
pg | Gerke ee Bvvie% 
WS achdiw ats 18.91 eas 
18&20’ 19.29 25 
1G°ueme . “CE mW adese seca 
Pete: Sh ac a Seet te os ee «seat 9.66 
a ee et ee 9.50 8.70 
MN To a cold dows’ TAO wckas 
mee Oe 39s x Paes 7.50 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 
ot dwadeawed«adnaeana 19.56 
Be We OU «04 60sec caves 24.40 
a ee Per 27.48 
De dda ce Pekded een 28.00 
Plaster Lath 
ah, i ae A -asatewwaas ee 4.50 4.41 
OO Se Fe as & ae agctcawe saees 3.00 3.25 
Byrkit Lath 
i SEs «0 once baie o hen 
Ce | yee ee % oe 
13° and ‘longer... ..e«e. 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and hei 
B&better 5’ & mul’ _ 37.00 
No. 1, 10 and 20’ Netey 
VO OS ¢ ae es 
No. 2, Random....... 
End Car Lining 
B&better, 2x6”, 9’ or 18’ 50.00 
Car Decking 
Nae;. 3,.2",:9, 10 18: or Qiks, kes Se 
Car Sills 
S4S, SqE&S— 
ao os) oe eos, SOR8 
ne te DB. BS te Ben... wcccs ovesn: fae 
we ee Bee, Ge 1G ik. aéécc. “entities. Bee 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. 37.00 ak é 


$61 4O%o ccc ra 


8” & under, 20’ & under 22.00 
Ties 
6x8”, 8’, 90 pct. heart 26.00 
Pe BD nc wedi nckee 25.00 
Factory Flooring 
SSG GIS Vacess vndavdnn 20.00 





Kan- 
sas 
City, 
Mo. 


25.64 
23.19 
24.46 
26.38 
22.00 
20.62 
20.75 
20.81 


21.00 








17.00 
17.00 


8.83 


20.17 
22.10 
25. 00 
25.70 


32.00 
30.00 
16.00 





ee 


a 


| 
| 
} 
| 
4 
q 
i 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Dec. 24 and 30: 


Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards SSSECM—Shipinp 
Edge grain— No.1 No.2 No.3 ‘ 
adie 1x3 1x4 %” %%” %” ~, SS ES a $22.50 $13.00 $ 9.50 No.1 No.2 N48 
Se see eer ** $60.00 Cig. Clg. Clg. Part. | 1x6” ........... 24.50 18.75 10.35 1x6” eeece ees BREE $19.00 $11.50 
Baieiter seb cdueseene $71.75 57.00 . bett . .$38.50 $40.00 $43.60 $50.00 BEE. co's o bee 25.50 ls . ETT OV ee is A y 
[OL wekeews Vien eeu ew os 54.75 e f e9 : #38 50 +3700 a 50 vty 50 S55” on ccvecce See mene 11.50 S520" civcccccsce Se Eee 12.25 
B ce eae on bake cee 51.00 48.25 Ne 5 yeboue “** 19.50 ** 20.00 ll 35.50 21.25 13.00 
Flat Grain— Dimension S&E Molding 
re. ee . — No. 1 No. 2 
Ba&botter ohdecte neces ease gf Finish—Dressed 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, | 1%” and smaller..35 percent discount 
Si Bisons aguas: 21.00 20.00 4 B&better Cc 16 20 16 1%” and larger...32 percent discount 
0S er $53.00 $45.00 | g09.900 $24.00 2x 4” $18.00 $21.00 
Casing and Base 1xX6&B" ose e ee ee eens 55.00 50.00 19.00 20.50 2x 6” 17.00 18.50 Lath 
Ba. | THs 1, Bei ig wins: Geigy MR | B0e) Ges Ease In Bhs 
DO sav b ened ss cehsooiaetou . thd ° Qn" 5 1.50 ; x10” > z ‘ 
ins’ a eee urn) 1%, 1%, 2x5, 10, 12”.. 67.00 ** | 93:50 25.50 2x12” 21.50 22.00 | #XL%—4" «.-s ee eeeeeeee M4. 50 $3. 50 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 2.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 
ects aia ee $51.50@53.50  $31.50@33.50 $21.00@22.00 $17.00@18.00 | Lath, No. 1.$ 6.35@ 6.75 
Mee Soe yc eanee 55.00@58.00 37.00@40.00 22.00@23.00 .....@..... No. 2. 2.75@ 3.50 
 entettepcentene « 58.00@61.00  39.00@42.00  22.00@23.00 |....@..... | Factory, 2”. 26.50@30.50 
ER eee « 61.00@64.00  44.00@47.00 .....@..... .....@...-. | Sizes, 2”.... 22.50@26.50 
Rough 4/4— Finished Widths— 
Eres 56.00@59.00  36.00@38.50 25.00@26.00 21.00@22.00 , 
| Seetseadegeen = 58.00@61.00 38.00 40.50 26.00@ 27.00 —-22.00@23.00 | Flooring, Hx2's and 2 rit 
Me Ce ore ; 64.00@67.00 — 43.00@45.50  26.50@27:50  22.50@23.50 | : 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..885.00@37.00 Bark strip partition, Cling, He ee eee cece ees 
ae ipa. 00@ 14.00 MME Wee noc 5 ovek® $41.50@ 45.00 Te” see eeeeeeeee 
Cnil wed MOAT. 0:60 0600 12.00@13.00 gl a ee 





No. 2 & better 
Roofers, 6”. 25.50@26.50 D4S, 6”....$58.00@62.00 
8”. 26.00@27.00 8”.... 60.00@64.00 

10”. 27.00@ 28.00 10”.... 63.00@66 


00 
12”. 27.50@28.50 12”.... 68.00@71.00 
No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
Rican eewe eet Sip 


POCrioor 55.00@61.00  $48.00@47.00  $24.00@25.50 


Chie ROUT 33.00 @ 35.00 26.50 @ 27.50 15.50@ 16.50 
pewe reine 36.00 @ 38.00 28.00 @ 30.00 17.50@18.50 


jebeemees 55.00@ 61.00 43.50@ 47.50 24.00 @ 25.50 





NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


_— Francine, RovugH— 

Common Boars, mare 33 8° 10° 12° 14416" 18° 20’ * 6’ 8’ "405-00" 16’ 18420’ 
No. 1, 8”.....--$63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 6”, =  Sobettaaaetee 7 oe rape oe 
10”. ...... 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 | S peeeeneneeee 26.00 3 Z 7° oH 
12% s..-++ 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 76.00 76.00 81.00 7 mene 57. 61.00 87.00 87.00 
No. 2, 8”....... 48.00 50.00 63.00 655.00 653.00 658.00 60.00 Oo Deecsonet snes ME rie re ih big 
10"... 51:00 68:00 66-00 6600 68.00 88.00 60.00 sal eeeeeboerte | poe ais a} 55.68 

7% oevvcce ry 00 58.00 68.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 O. Brcccccccceces She F i i 


No. 8, 8”....... 25.00 28.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 30.00 ol ” ; 6”, $22. 
10"...111 26:00 28.00 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.00 ee ee eee 
2B” .ccccce BONO a oll 81.00 $81.00 381.00 31.00 as SHS OS T'- 











For al) white pine, Nos. 2 and 8, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, add $1. 
For £1 ‘or 2g aaa. $1 van; doe, 3 ot ii ‘nt, resawed, add $2 tna engg "i neg _—s spent oe i $2 
(+) wed, . Flooring, 5%- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, ‘grooved, roofing hone 1 G. shipla , 8° & up, add $3. 
Shinlap and D&M. 8° & up. add $2. plap D. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
No. 1 Pisce Srorr, 81818 wi "a = a Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
1 18° 20’ SIDIN AND 6”, 4 20’— 
2x 4.0826. 09 $27.00 $29.00 $27.00 $27.00 $29.00 $82.00 $31.00 er re @° -. 
soeee p . . . . . : B&better .........$58.00 $58.00 EB + oeee 6930.00 $30.00 
os Renews 36.00 26.50 29.00 27.50 28.50 29.50 32.00 32.00 
2x10..... 28.00 28.00 39.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 eemetecene iar Norway, Cé&better ..°47.00 47.00 
2x12..... 28.00 29.00 ~ 31.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
2x14..... 34.00 34.00 39.00 38.00 38.00 39.00 37.00 37.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
: Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN 
Siipacluk Adleguacs 00 Atemencas Seunennes) [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] M = vig a mpm an } 
Portiand, Ore., Jan. 4.—Fir prices today f. 0. b Seattic, Wash., Jan. 4—The following prices f ‘4 ey in sen : ers gi Cale dbeecrenipnacpeh Writ 
ait aoe ne follow = pie Dp yee paid for yard items, i 0. b. mill, were reported +S Sas (PeToee: No.2 No.8 
cic ——* Pre. | 1¥ 4%, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’..... ...$26.00 $16.00 
ee ee High Low vailing | 45 g”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20" 2222222. 2T00 19.80 
WN BM os cenacccviveescxden $54.00 Price Price’ Price sor : 16’........ 29.00 21.50 
3 Sees $6.00 Flooring 1x10", 10 fo. 20°22, 3800 2080 
1x3 a 14%4x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 56.50 1x4” No. 2 e's A ee $51.00 $41.00 $48.00 1 12”" 10 d Ninel teats piss 4 
x an rere eee 
le Rs Sie d cnn tscess 35.00 No. 3 V. B.-.eeeeee 40.00 46.00... 2 and 18" .eee 82.00 22.00 
No. 2 and, better s. g. 30.00 ‘28.00 29.00 Meno, 
RO SO 1x6” No. 2 and better s: g. 42:50 30.00 32.69 | Seuncrs Bébetter “0” “D” 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better.............. 32.00 Seenetia 1x 4,6 & 8”, 10’ and longee , O87. -~ ™. 00 $61.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better: .0022200000. 32.00 | No. 24 5 tig CCST SEO 200 Fe 
. 2 clear and better......0..0.0.5 . No. 2 and better clear..... 68.00 65.00 ..... x ces eeccccecccsccoee 00 70.00 
ae SHORE cacao asickek el ea 30.00 Finish Lay itary Ped gee 102.00 97.00 75.00 
x4” wider, 
Vertical Grain Stepping (20 BOB ccc ciiedsns ere 53.00 & longer ......+..++++- 95.00 90.00 73.00 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 Casing end base......,..- eee ane anne? a/6 Se wit aba & = aot eno ma 
0. 0. 0. 
Finish eh Ceiling 6/4 & 6/4.......000000..$48.25 $38.25 $28.25 
No. 2 clear ang better....... he vhaeas sung | EEE, Bec aed (etter... B80 BF0) BERS | SAE eenrensederteresesee Tw aw .. So 
Ceiling No. 8 ...... aac reteset eee WEST COAST SPRUCE 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better............. 31.00 fe ‘ {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
POS BUIORR gc bias aes x caksted « o%0ie 22:50 | 1x6 ue 2 and better.... oc. 26.00 30.00 Portland, Ore., Jan. 4.—The following are 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 32.00 Frans nan mniies 50 25.500... prices prevailing here today: 
ADs BONE. 65 cates pone saves ase b > 26.00 Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 Finish, 1x12 : $71.00 
Ss? Serer |) =— |: ee A anlicinls deel dig bac : 
einai hes eae IX13" oes eevetesceseee: aes TRS ENG | een oo 
1x6” io. 4 pee RG TE EURE sina nie eur 'ore 0 $3.00 Dimension, No. 1 S&E L PA a Sea vad oe Gace kane mata ale 35.00 
ee ere 6.90 | 4x4", 12 and 147......... 18.75 9.50. 10.50 | Pactory stocik, #7272222. TTIIIIIIIIIN, 0400 
Miscellaneous Items Plank and Small Timbers ps ve CoCo eeceececereeseeseeese pry 
Dimension, off Rail B list................ 7.00 | 2x 4”, 12 to 16’, S48..... 14.50 13.50 14.50 Tease bed ac bthod 4 ale hae eal 
Boards, off Rail B list. i iiee 8.00 3x12”, 12 to 16’, S48..... S550: 3600 (.5..53 i n? to 3” EN eh 6 eels 45.00 
al , Off Rail B list............. ’ Timbers, 32’ and Under ommon roug mension....... Ceeeveces . 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.... 8.00 Grn ae ee hae cal OAS Oo i Sn rr MRSS eg Ags Sc ce 9h aM OE gi ol ogi 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry and green, $5.50. sate | SORE PEE 18.00 16.00 Soe ae, (eae 15.95 





a ere Re terre oe 18.00 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—Eastern prices, f. o. b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Pextra eters, 6/2. .....6% $2.11 $2.65 
Hxtra stars, 5/2........ 2.35 2.95 
po a ee 2.68@2.72 3.35@3.40 
Wemreeet, B/Boc6 ein vow 2.97@3.01 3.70@3.75 
pO PR 2.80@2.90 er ee 
POPICCUONE occicdccccvcce 3.55@3.65 ou wenene 
OrpDINARY Stock, First GRADES 

Batra stare, 6/2..43 066 $2.07 $2.60 
etre stars, 5/2....06¢. 3 2.90 
—— a's 72 aE 589 @2 3.35 

el, See 93 3.65@3.70 
oO RSA ra segues eee one 
PUPTROEIOO bic id ok welcesid’ 3.45@ gen @iee ue 

ORDINARY STOCK, ae yi 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ - 63 § phe .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... By ii! 80@ .90 
Common clears ......... 1 $6 1.28 1.50@1. 60 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 
Per M. 
Doc Sl jy Ee ee er ey $2.60 
PERRET WEEN. OF diss oi wes ceaeewe 2.85@2.90 
po Pre ree ee eer ee 3.25 @3.35 
EON AMEN ve ib 0 Hiara.8e oe ie ces 3.60 
I a. cica as 6 so: Sidi 00:00 56 a he cera 3.80@3.86 
re rt roe 4.70@4.80 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 

I aiai6:'a enioidikecesere ai $3.09@3.17 $3.85@3.95 
PUNOUOD sc ecccavonseess 3.20@3.24 ....@.... 
Perfections ............ 361 @ 3.68 isaldiae) 
SM TL Be | ar re 1.35@1.43 1.70@1.80 
po aa ee 1.50 2.05 
XX perfections ........ 1.65 2.20 





MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face Clear No.1 Factory 
SSS WE OF kc $ 60.00 $45.00 §..... 
Pp) 7a | i 2) ie 85.00 58.00 15.00 
SC sekccaivcde 87.00 62.00 23.00 
SOFIE fe waaowencs 90.00 65.00 25.00 
EESGGH” accadcindéun 85.00 65.00 30.00 
pyya 2 gle 100.00 75.00 30.00 
DESTORBE" sceivieacs 95.00 75.00 35.00 
CYPRESS 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

Rep Cypress— 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
) | | AP oe $115 $120 $130 
ee 90 100 105 
er 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. 

wdths. ..... 37 42 45 
No. 2 com. ran. 
widths ..... 26 30 32 

YELLOW CyprREsSS— 

We ccekvcaes $ 95@105 $100@110 $125 
Selects ....... 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
WN ceaecemus 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. , 

widths ..... 35 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 

widths ..... 25 28 30 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. oe. pears of Board of 
rade 


RECEIPTS DEC. 5 TO DEC. 31, INCLUSIVE 














Lumber . Shingles 

BE 0G 6 do eahmanice 164,637,000 13,876,000 

ROBO cankosoae sues 135,561,000 11,993,000 

Increase ...... 29,076,000 1,883,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS FOR 1921 

umber . Shingles 

BE. hia VRE Vaciele we 2,070,593,000 273,346,000 

2 re err 2 "412, 887, 000 235,657,000 

PEE. ik 38k. sé aeons 37,689,000 

DeCcCFORSS .2 202. Uae: «Se acccwces 
SHIPMENTS DEC. 5 TO DEC, 31, INCLUSIVE 

Lumber . Shingles 

RE 3% Che Wdwedel dh 82,330,000 10,792,000 

i ee een ene 54,397,000 5,765,000 

Increase ...... 27,933,000 5,027,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS FOR 1921 

Lumber . Shingles 

DOES. sai aveie wacdaeeete 987,698,000 208,756,000 

PR aeticetercce aa eare 958,175,000 178,175,000 

EMCPOAEE oo. cess 29,523,000 30,581,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


comreeeee building permits for December, 1920 
and 1921 





December, December, 
Permits for— 1920 1921 

RE re re eee 80 102 
Offices and hotels......... 3 2 
Dn SEP 73 242 
Halls and churches........ 1 3 
TRIO (al bp oi0 db ole ica Shee e ata 2 
pa ae 9 168 
Stores and offices......... 1 2 
Stores and residences...... 2 7 
Stores and apartments.... ae 12 
NEWSCERIATIOOUS occ ec cc eee 2 3 
MOD i605 is. Pea ph wn eees 171 543 
1 Ee ae a ee eae 25 74 
a EE Ir a re oer 146 497 
Frontage, WOM oS cubic ei aws 5,885 18,480 
COME iicviccctvcecvassercssQeeeeeee Sleeves 


Comparative building permits totals for the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921: 











Permits for— 1919 1929 1997 
MRO are bo eles Bie i clone 1,439 1,426 1,306 
Offices and hotels....... 45 wv tu 
OD 60/5 5 x0 ots s 0% 4,596 -— 4 4,645 
Halls and churches..... 21 82 
IN atin a odors, OSS 3 . 4 
po 457 106 1,466 
Stores and offices....... aha 16 34 
Stores and residences... .... 28 112 
Stores and halls........ eat 1 wlan 
Stores and apartments. . 25 15 120 
Miscellaneous ......... 18 32 

aiid Sees 6,589 3,745 7,890 

1919 1920 1921 
Bree =... 5745 8,259 6,180 
Frame 844 486 1,620 
ale = and 

feet 209,807 135,440 233,025 
CORE cas0' . $104, 198, "850 $79,102,650 $124,028,010 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 2.—As retailers are 
completing their inventories a number of in- 
quiries are being received for replacement stocks, 
most of them rather small, but indicating that 
dealers’ stocks are much run down. Supplies in 
wholesale hands are not in excess of normal. 
There is a shortage in better grades of shop 
lumber and selects. Recently a good deal of low 
grade stock has been moved and the surplus in 
those lines has been mainly wiped out. New 
lists are being sent out with price adjustments, 
but showing no marked changes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The northern pine 
trade is slow just now, owing to the fact that 
buyers have not begun to get interested in 
lumber as yet, tho they probably will within 
the next week or two. Reports from the mills 
state that the cut will be much reduced, this 
winter, so that this should eventually have a 
beneficial effect upon the market. Prices are 
holding about the same as recently. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 3.—White pine 
dealers are rather optimistic over prospects for 
an active season. Buying is on an increasing 
scale and inquiries are showing greater propor- 
tions. Dealers, however, do not look for any 
great activity until after the annual meeting 
of the retail dealers’ convention at Rochester, 
N. Y., the latter part of this month. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—The market is quiet 
and quotations are steady. Firmer prices are 
looked for after the completion of stock- 
taking. Not much country pine is offered, and 
this is always inferior even to the lower grades 
of northern pine. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan, 4.—The new year barely having 
received a start, it is to be expected that the 
market is very quiet. Few orders have had 
time to come thru, but the inquiry is fairly good 
and distributers expect that business will de- 
velop steadily from now on, tho it might be 
close to Feb. 1 before the market has got into 
full swing. Prices in the meanwhile remain un- 
changed. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Demand continues fair. 
Prices are holding firm and in some items are 
showing signs of strengthening. Stocks at the 
Coast mills are scarce. Prices are expected 
shortly to advance sharply. Hemlock is selling 
around $38 f.a.s. New York. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The feeling in the 
hemlock trade is somewhat more confident than 
a short time ago. Trade at present is on a 
very small scale, as inventories have hardly been 
completed. Millmen say they will reduce their 
cut this winter, as stocks in the yards are in 
some cases of pretty good size, and prices are 
not entirely satisfactory. 




















SIMONDS 


Circular 


SAWS 











Better Saws Mean 
Better Lumber and 
More Production. 


Simonds Saws 
Are The Best. 


Use Them and 
Increase Your 
Mill Efficiency. 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers’’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Lockport, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 
New York City Montreal, Que. 
New Orleans, La. Vancouver, B. C. 


St. John, N. B. 
London, England. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 3.—There is 
some stock moving from the yards to points of 
consumption, but dealers do not look for much 
buying until after inventories have been taken. 
Inquiries are on the increase and dealers rather 
look for business to start up earlier this year 
than in 1921. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Further occasional 
shading of prices for North Carolina pine roofers 
has not weakened the market for hemlock 
boards. Producers have few clipped hemlock 
boards to offer. For 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
$32 is seldom shaded and for very good stock 
a little more is asked. There is little call for 
hemlock dimension and very little is offered. 
Random boards are offered at $30 to $31. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Improving demand for 
spruce dimension is looked for now that the holi- 
days are past. Yard stocks are reported to be 
rather lower than the average for this season. 
Current prices are somewhat irregular. Sellers 
who quote $42 to $43 base are getting some busi- 
ness, and yet there have been rumors of trans- 
actions at $40. Leading wholesalers quote rail 
shipment dimension: 


8-45" 46° 18°" <20" 
8-inch and under— $42 $44 $45 $45 
9-inch 43 45 46 46 

8’ 16° 23" 25° 38° .28o Cee 
10-inch $43 $44 $45 $45 $46 $47 $47 
12-inch $45 $46 $47 $47 $48 $49 $49 $5 


Odd lengths other than 8-inch and under and 
15-foot and under are quoted at price of next 
longer length. Random is quiet and prices are 
occasionally shaded on New Brunswick lumber. 
Maine random is holding fairly firm: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 
2x7, $32 to $36; 2x8, $38 to $40; 2x10, $42 to $45; 
provincial random: 2x38, 2x4, $30 to $382; 2x6, 
2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $39 to $41. 
Spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot 
and up, range from $35 for extra choice lumber 
to $30 for ordinary stuff. Matched boards, 
clipped, $34 to $35. Furring, 1x2, $30 to: $32. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—-As is to be expected as early 
in the year as this, the hardwood market is 
showing no particular activity, but the situation 
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is strong and distributers are preparing to 
handle a large volume of business later on. In- 
quiries in the meanwhile are already beginning 
to come in for sizable blocks of stock, and 
prices are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 2.—This is a cut-off 
time for wholesalers following the holiday sea- 
son and the inventories, and there is little do- 
ing either in orders or inquiries. Prices are 
firm, northern stocks are dwindling, and dealers 
expect the leading buyers to get into the market 
soon to protect themselves until the new cut is 
available. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The only change in 
the market for southern hardwoods is the 
further weakening of No. 2 sap gum, sales of 
which have been made on the basis of $18 to 
$19 delivered St. Louis. The failure of box 
manufacturers to buy is a contributing factor 
to the weakness. The other items are holding 
up well. While there is not much buying, manu- 
facturers are declining to make concessions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—There is plenty of 
inquiry in the market and prospects are good for 








an excellent business the next few months. 
ee 28’ 30°’ SZ" 34° 36° 38’ 40°’ 

47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 

48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 
5” 86" «.88°-- 20" <88F -6g" -Be" 8B’: ...b0" 
$49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 $57 
51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 $5T $58 $59 
FAS stock is hard to get. There is a good 


supply of lower grades and the outlook is for a 
better demand in that line than last year. 
Wagon and truck builders are among those in- 
quiring for stock. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Except for occasional 
flurries, the market is taking its Christmas 
holiday. Stocks of higher grades are very low. 


Toward the end of the week lower grades began 
moving a little faster and at better prices. Many 
inquiries are coming in for birch. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The hardwood outlook 
is regarded as favorable and much building is 
looked for this year, but as yet trade has not 
started up actively after the new year opening. 
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James D. Lacey 
Timber Company 
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There is very little doing at the wholesale 
yards, outside of the taking of inventories. Re- 
duction of automobile prices is expected to cause 
good buying and bring the manufacturers into 
the market. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Wholesalers specializ- 
ing in hardwoods are maintaining quotations 
firmly. Stocks have been permitted to run low. 
Some inquiry for future delivery is reported, 
but producers are not encouraging it. Inside 
work on residential construction keeps flooring 
moving and prices are well maintained. Auto- 
mobile body builders are coming into the market 
more actively and in figuring body contracts find 
it wise to figure on $5 or $10 a thousand above 
current quotations to protect themselves against 
predicted advances. Base quotations for FAS 
inch: Ash, white, $110 to $115; basswood, $100 
to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $150 to 
$155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $95 to $100; oak, 
white, plain, $125 to $135; oak, white, quartered, 
$155 to $160; poplar, $125 to $130. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 2.—For the first two 
weeks in December the movement was either 
up to or very little below the high mark set 
for the year, so mills adhered rather firmly to 
quotations. Mill stocks are low, and if the 
weather compels a suspension of operations a 
shortage may develop. Buyers abroad still hesi- 
tate about placing orders. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—Considerable strength 
has developed in the hardwood market. In- 
quiries are numerous, as retailers’ stocks are 
generally low. Furniture, piano, box and vehicle 
concerns are the best customers. The higher 
grades are becoming scarcer and this has the 
effect of turning the demand to the medium 
grades. Prices are firm at levels which have 
prevailed for some -time. Prices of oak at the 
Ohio River are: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com, com, com, 
BQuarterea! <i. Verse $150 $85 $50 
PIR ovis ceto oes 120 65 43 $20 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 2.—Supplies of white 
cedar are much below normal, producers report 
as the year begins, and winter output will be 
only 25 to 30 percent of the usual production. So 
while trade has been light no surplus of stock 
is anticipated. Business is averaging about a 
third of normal volume in the last few weeks. 
No buying in any quantity is expected until 
another month or six weeks. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—Fir prices are 
stronger thruout the list. Cargo mills are loaded 
with business, and inland operators are reluc- 
tant to take orders. The log situation is pros- 
pectively easier, thru general resumption of 
logging Jan. 2. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 31.—The fir market 
is growing stronger. Rail commons and clears 
advanced last week, and the tendency is still 
upward. Commission men here have great dif- 
ficulty in placing orders for clears. A large num- 
ber of the mills are closed down, either for the 
annual repairs or for want of logs. With con- 
siderable export business on hand and good 
eastern and southern California prospects, 
prices, are expected to hold firm. Vertical grain 
flooring is now $15 for No. 1; $12, No. 2, and $7, 
No. 3, all over list. 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—It being yet too early in the 
year for any buying movement, the market for 
west Coast products remains quiet but very 
strong. Additional price advances have been 
noted during the last week or two, and the stock 
situation is such as to cause distributers worry 
regarding ability to obtain supplies when buying 
on larger scale begins. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—Business has been 
quiet thru the holidays and fir men are not 
looking for much change over conditions of the 
last two months until the Coast situation im- 
proves. Stock is hard to find and prices are a 
little out of line with competing woods. 


New York, Jan. 2.—An advance in fir is looked 
for. Inquiries are coming in better than was 
expected. Supplies are sufficient to meet imme- 
diate needs. Mills report that storms are caus- 
ing scarcity of logs. Price, FAS, on fir is about 


$38; spruce, around $40. Cedar is $110 FAS 
Portland. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Sellers are predicting 


higher prices. Stocks are low and offerings are 
light. There is a fair volume of inquiries. With 
depleted mill stocks and production curtailed 
in the face of an improving demand, several 
Coast producers have sent their correspondents 
here higher price lists. 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—The redwood market has 
been rather active thruout the holiday season, 
and remains so, tho of course the volume of busi- 
ness is nowhere near what it is expected to be a 
few weeks hence. Prices have shown no change 
as yet. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—There was not much 
business in redwood last week. Buyers appear 
to be interested chiefly in siding just now. 

San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 31.—The market is 
holding firm on prices. There is no reason to 
expect a falling off in redwood production dur- 
ing the new year, altho most mills will be down 
for repairs for a week or more. The building 
outlook is favorable and stocks are light at most 
of the mills. There is not much surplus of dry 
clear. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Redwood orders are small. 
Prices hold firm to strong. Supply is normal. 
Optimism prevails among distributers here. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Redwood stocks here- 
about are reported to be very light and broken. 
Altho the market is quiet, prices are firm and no 
particular change is looked for in the near 


future. 
WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 31.—Manufacturers 
of California white and sugar pine look for an 
auction market on shop and better before the 
new season’s dry lumber is ready for ship- 
ment. There is considerable inquiry and in- 
creased buying is expected after the inventories. 
Production was comparatively light in the Cali- 
fornia and Klamath Falls region during the past 
season, with many of the mills not in operation. 
Heayy eastern buying, during the past three 
months, caused stocks to become badly broken. 
No. 1 and 2 white pine shop is very short. Six- 
quarter No. 2 at $45 at mill is now considered 
very reasonable. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—Most of the busi- 
ness in sight right now is for shop lumber. The 
sash and door plants are expecting a heavy 
business and are keeping stocks up, but are 
having some trouble getting thick stuff. Prices 
generally are firm on uppers. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Prices are considered very 
low on all grades of western pine and are going 
up slowly and steadily. The demand is good for 
the season. The supply is slightly above normal 
for the time of year. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—California sugar pine 
and white pine prices have been advanced lately 
and it is said that there is so little stock that the 
mills have little difficulty in making advances. 
It is difficult for the wholesaler to get top prices, 
however, as some holders of stock who bought it 
last summer are selling today at less than the 
mills ask. Only stray cars are being marketed 
at present. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—The volume of in- 
quiries has been moderate in recent weeks, 
Quotations are well maintained and_ sellers 
predict higher prices a little later on. Shop lum- 
ber is rather scarce. Mill advices reflect con- 
fidence in the market and a distinctly upward 
tendency in quotations. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 2.—The North Carolina pine 
market is temporarily dull, but some large ship- 
ments are being disposed of. Retailers are 
cautious and seem afraid of overstocking. The 
supply is good. Prices are speculative. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 2.—Quotations are about 
holding their own, and stocks are large enough 
for all needs, not causing serious pressure upon 
the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The market is ina 
waiting mood just now, with few retailers show- 
ing any interest in adding to their assortments. 
Everybody is looking for a good deal of build- 
ing to go forward in the spring and retail stocks 
will need to be replenished in consequence. 
Prices are holding about steady. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—North Carolina pine is 
moving slowly and wholesalers show no disposi- 
tion to make concessions. Strong sellers insist 
that higher prices are fully justified, hence $62 
is quoted for rough edge under 12-inch, while 
sales have been made at $60 and it is said that 
$59 has been accepted by some anxious sellers. 
Mill advices speak of limited supplies in first 
hands and curtailed production barely balanc- 
ing orders received. Shortleaf roofers and floor- 
ing are in scant supply in the retail yards. 





California Redwood 


‘Both Grand and Comfortable 


California Redwood is actually both grand and comfort- 
able — not the stiff, formal kind of grandness, but the soft, 
restful beauty that should be part of every home. The 
home of Redwood literally breathes comfort. 


Used in its natural grain and color (perhaps slightly 
waxed); stained in the wide variety of tints which the wood 
takes so readily; relief-carved or “torch-burned”’ (distinc- 
tive finishes to which this, of all woods, is best adapted) 
— whatever the treatment, there is a warm, “homey” at- 
mosphere to the Redwood interior. 


Redwood is unusual in other ways. A natural preserva- 
tive makes it exceptionally resistant to rot and decay, while 
its freedom from resin or pitch makes it resist fire. And, 
further, when properly seasoned Redwood will not crack, 
shrink or warp. 


Write for full information. 


REDWOOD SALES COMPANY 
216 PINE STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Eastern representative of the 
following mills: 

Albion Lumber Company Holmes Eureka Lumber Co, 
By. Dodge Camp Co. Little River Redwood Co. 

. J. Dodge Company * 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. Northwestern Redwood Co, 
Hobbs Wall & Company San Vincente Lumber Co, 
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SOUTHERN PINE : 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—This being only the second 
business day of the new year, it is natural that 
the market lacks activity. No changes of conse- 
quence in price lists have been noted during the 
last week, tho a firming up tendency is evident. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—Trade last week 
was small. Stocks at the big mills are low and 
assortments generally are none too good. Floor- 
ing is $58 for edge grain and $48 for flat grain. 
Dimension is $24 for 2x4, $24 for 2x6. Boards are 
offered at $29 for No. 1, 8 and 10-inch, and $20 
for No. 2. There is a good inquiry in the mar- 
ket from Texas and the East, but western re- 
tailers are not showing any interest in that way. 














OF Nae es Res 


New York, Jan. 2.—Inquiries for southern pine 

n er nsurance seem to show more curiosity than eagerness to 
place business. Yards seem to have sufficient 

for their needs. The smaller distributers report 


a marked dullness. Prices are having difficulty 
holding up, but are regarded as too low. 


es ee ane 
h 15 h b h Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Recent price advances 
In t e past years as een t € are not ‘as well maintained as ear might be 
were there fewer transit cars. Yard stock 

means of reducing other Fire seasonably light, but pote inl ion asia aaa 
for actual needs. Longleaf flooring is quiet. A 
I bout 50% and BSH io thor Cie Bold Be. Pee 
rift, ts) 50; rift, J ts) 5 ‘ar- 
nsurance rates a out A an tition is decidedly dull. Bé&better flat is offered 
* at $62 and sales at $53 are reported. The mar- 
™ ket appears to be getting more than its share of 
all the propaganda of competi offerings of longleaf roofers ne poh down to 
- $28 for 1x6 are reported. Wholesalers specializ- 

tors has only served to remind ing in longleaf dimension find business dull. 





e Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The southern pine 

| b f t b fi market is doing little this week, but salesmen 
um ermen O 1 s Sreat ene t. have been off the road for a week or two and 
now that they are starting out again they look 

for a fair amount of business. No big buying is 

expected, however, until after the State conven- 

tion is held. Prices are a little lower, but are- 

not expected to show much weakness, as a good 


Licensed in Canada many of the mills have been closed down during 
and legal everywhere. the past week or two. 
CYPRESS 


’ Chicago, Jan. 4.—The cypress market is with- 

. out feature this week, the holiday dullness con- 

e tinuing to prevail. However, inquiries going the 

M f t rounds indicate an early opening up of the 
anu ac uring oOo cypress trade, and prices remain very firm in 


the meanwhile. 


e ceeaaaaiii 
Workers Underwriters wanaan City, Moy Jan, 2—Trade in, cypress 
pr agg Ae ge ae now, judging by 


LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The new year finds 
no change in the cypress market as far as prices 


> , and demand are concerned. What demand there 
Chicago, Ill. is, is largely for shop and factory select items. 
New York, Jan. 2.—Retailers come into the 

market only when forced to do so by advance 

orders. The market lacks snap and vim. Prices 


hold steady. Industrial demand is showing 
signs of revival. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—While the outlook for 
cypress is considered much better than a year 
ago, there is not much doing in the demand from 
retailers or other purchasers at present. It is 
expected that the whole, lumber trade will re- 
vive, however, within a week or two. Prices are 
steady. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—There has been a sea- 


PLANT FOR SAl E Large, up-to-date, manufacturing plant sonable volume of business in cypress. Stocks 
; 443 in both yards and shops are reported as rather 
located at Richmond, Va. Buildings light. There has been a fair volume of inquiries, 

















oo new, well lighted, com- a generous proportion of them to assist in pric- 
modious and conveniently arranged. ing stocks. It is believed that actual business 
Well adapted to present uses or readily convertible for other purposes. PAR C/4 F108 to $108; B74 8100 to ‘tus, Ot 
. ow engaged in manufacture of Doors, Sash, Frames, Trim, Cabinetwork, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to ye selects, 4/4, $85 to 
Matiasee Siaakh ; . ti $91; 5/4, $90 to $96; 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to 
_ : cow Dressed Lumber, etc. Business well established, suc- $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 6/4, $65 to $70; 6/4, 
eu ul and widely known. Twelve acres of land in fastest growing section $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 
of city. Over half mile of private railroad sidings connecting with six lead- Baltimore, Md., Jan. 2.—Cypress stocks were 
ing mows Equipped with best and most modern woodworking ma- Ce te a sey Beane Suen. Se Se 
chiner in . : sellers resisted pressure to obtain concessions. 
ery obtainable. Located close to best markets for raw material. Sales The outlook for the new year is regarded as 
territory from New England to the Gulf. Freight rates favorable. Labor quite promising. 


1 neo ami Will coat sell SHINGLES AND LATH. 
ely or as a going business Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—In red cedar shingl 
with large stock of lumber and including ALEXANDER DICKINSON, tg. saat featers is the ease of seek amd 


the refusal of those mills with some accumula- 








contracts now being executed. One of 620-A Mutual Building, tion on hand to sell at less than cost. The manu- 
the most attractive business properties in R facturer must have a margin over $3.20. Prices 
the South. : are stronger on the Coast. Brisk demand is re- 

= Address ICHMOND, VIRGINIA ported in the extreme East. Demand in the 





middle West and Southwest is not so active, but 
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wholesalers are receiving more orders than it is 
possible for them to fill at current prices. More 
than 80 percent of the mills are closed, but a 


large number intend to resume as soon as they e 
can secure logs. oO S oO r 9 m “ q n e 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 2.—Rising prices are 
in evidence here and are effective in spite of a 
slow buying demand. Wholesalers have been 
stiffening especially on stars, and owing to lim- 
ited production arrivals of transit stock have 
fallen off, and supplies on hand at terminals are 
hardly a factor in the market. 








Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—Shingle prices are 
somewhat firmer. Buyers are showing very little 
interest in the market. The demand for lath has 
fallen off heavily and southern pine prices have 
declined to $4.50 or less. The demand for siding 
remains good and prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The shingle market 
is dull, with the price of $3.10 for clears and 
$2.45 for stars (Pacific coast base) prevailing. 


New York, Jan. 2.—A moderate demand for 
shingles is showing itself thruout the outlying 
sections. The supply is easily meeting this de- 
mand. Large receipts of red cedar shingles have 
been easily disposed of. Lath are in demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Few shingles are in 
demand at this time, as the weather has slowed 
down building. Production has been consider- 
ably curtailed during the holidays, but the mills 
have begun to start up again, and there will 
be an ample supply of shingles for a while. 
Buying is likely to be small during January. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Very little lath is mov- 
ing. Wholesalers insist that $7 is rock bottom 


for 1%-inch, altho Boston yards refuse to pay A Commnedt Genter ee 

this price. For full 15-inch $8 is usually quoted. P , : 

The full range on 2-inch furring is $30 to $32. Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Sales of 3-inch at $28 are reported. Shingles are ‘ ‘4 e ° ° ° 

quiet. Good makes of white cedars are offered Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 
at $5.50, with some choice extras quoted up to 


$5.75. Quotations on reds look rather stronger 
this week. Spruce clapboards are quiet, but 
prices are quite firm. Offerings of Maine stock 


ee ee oe ee Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The shingle demand TELECODE 
has been rather quiet, but dealers are expected 
to be in the market after the semiannual inven- 
tories are figured up. Shipments from the Coast 
have been rather small. Retail stocks are not : — ~ EE 
large in any section and in some rural commu- ’ ee ee ee f high age 
nities rather short. Prices of red cedar clears i 
delivered in Columbus are $4.85 and stars, $4.15. 
Some demand for XXXXX British Columbias 
has developed. The lath trade is quiet. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—Log prices are un- 
changed; market is strong. Quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 31.—The total vol- 
ume of the year’s business is estimated at about ill at Arringdal 
70 percent of normal. With the warehouses : Ourdarlia Antegits 
bare the demand for deciduous shook has al- 
ready started, and there is quite a demand for 


vegetable crates. Good contracts have been C P} 
closed for orange shook. Ine ° 
Few woods equal N. C. Pine 
- MAHOGANY a « = 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 











ra SS 








eiwqa wi” 


- 11° 
r Boston, Mass., Jan. 4.—Altho demand is fair for all round building needs 
3, and the market does not appear to be over- | 
“ supplied, present quotations on mahogany are a ways a and when you order from us 
S$ comparatively lower than current prices for the . 
2: more choice domestic hardwoods. Concessions you get big values. 
4, might be made on a really sizable order, or OO uy 
+O might be secured by a very close, cautious 
1O buyer, but for ordinary business the following 
4, figures are believed to be a fair representation 
of the market: FAS, 1-inch, $210; 5/4, 6/4 and ‘ 4 ° 
8/4, $220; 10/4 and 12/4, $230; No. 1 common, DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 
re l-inch, $150 to $160; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $160 to . 
ne $170; 10/4 and 12/4, $170 to $180; No. 2 common, MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 
1s. l-inch, $95 to $105; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $100 to 
as $110; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $115 to $120. Mahogany 


veneers are moving steadily. Quotations range 


& 
ronep droumgcna, Geass’ | (amp Manufacturing Co. 
ing to the quality of the veneer and the beauty 


les of the figure, about 8 cents being the price for 
nd the very handsome stock preferred for choice FRANKLIN, VA. 
la- phonograph cases. Logs are coming along in 
ales Offices: 
u- good volume, one cargo of 1,500 now unloading, Eastern S 
es and they are being sawn before they have been NEW yeas one ey ones mame me a Bldg. 
re- in the water more than a few weeks, whereas in GEO. W. JONES, Megr., one ramercy 
the really quiet times it is not unusual for logs to PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








put float for six months or even two years. 
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Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed in Canada 
and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, IIl. 























PLANT FOR SALE 





Large, up-to-date, manufacturing plant 
located at Richmond, Va. Buildings 
practically new, well lighted, com- 
modious and conveniently arranged. 


r . . 
Well adapted to present uses or readily convertible for other purposes. 
Now engaged in manufacture of Doors, Sash, Frames, Trim, Cabinetwork, 


Il‘ixtures, Mouldings, Dressed Lumber, ete. 


susiness well established, suc- 


cessful and widely known. Twelve acres of land in fastest growing section 
of city. Over half mile of private railroad sidings connecting with six lead- 
ing trunk lines. Equipped with best and most modern woodworking ma- 
chinery obtainable. Located close to best markets for raw material. Sales 
territory from New England to the Gulf. Freight rates favorable. Labor 
conditions excellent. Will either sell 


plant separately or as a going business 
with large stock of lumber and including 
One of 


contracts now being executed. 


ALEXANDER DICKINSON, 


620-A Mutual Building, 


the most attractive business properties in 


the South. Address: 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—This being only the second 
business day of the new year, it is natural that 
the market lacks activity. No changes of conse- 
quence in price lists have been noted during the 
last week, tho a firming up tendency is evident, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—Trade last week 
was small. Stocks at the big mills are low and 
assortments generally are none too good. Floor- 
ing is $58 for edge grain and $48 for flat grain. 
Dimension is $24 for 2x4, $24 for 2x6. Boards are 
offered at $29 for No. 1, 8 and 10-inch, and $20 
for No. 2. There is a good inquiry in the mar- 
ket from Texas and the East, but western re- 
tailers are not showing any interest in that way. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Inquiries for southern pine 
seem to show more curiosity than eagerness to 
place business. Yards seem to have sufficient 
for their needs. The smaller distributers report 
a marked dullness. Prices are having difficulty 
holding up, but are regarded as too low. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Recent price advances 
are not as well maintained as they might be 
were there fewer transit cars. Yard stocks are 
seasonably light, but retailers are buying only 
for actual needs. Longleaf flooring is quiet. A 
rift is quoted at $81.50 with $72 sometimes taken; 
B rift, $63 to $77.50; C rift, $51.50 to $65. Par- 
tition is decidedly dull. B&better flat is offered 
at $62 and sales at $53 are reported. The mar- 
ket appears to be getting more than its share of 
offerings of longleaf roofers and sales down to 
$28 for 1x6 are reported. Wholesalers specializ- 
ing in longleaf dimension find business dull. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—The southern pine 
market is doing little this week, but salesmen 
have been off the road for a week or two and 
now that they are starting out again they look 
for a fair amount of business. No big buying is 
expected, however, until after the State conven- 
tion is held. Prices are a little lower, but are 
not expected to show much weakness, as a good 
many of the mills have been closed down during 
the past week or two. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Jan. 4.—The cypress market is with- 
out feature this week, the holiday dullness con- 
tinuing to prevail. However, inquiries going the 
rounds indicate an early opening up of the 
cypress trade, and prices remain very firm in 
the meanwhile. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—Trade in cypress 
was quiet last week, but buyers appear to be 
ready to place more business now, judging by 
the volume of inquiry. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The new year finds 
no change in the cypress market as far as prices 
and demand are concerned. What demand there 
is, is largely for shop and factory select items. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Retailers come into the 
market only when forced to do so by advance 
orders. The market lacks snap and vim. Prices 
hold steady. Industrial demand is_ showing 
signs of revival. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—While the outlook for 
cypress is considered much better than a year 
ago, there is not much doing in the demand from 
retailers or other purchasers at present. It is 
expected that the whole lumber trade will re- 
vive, however, within a week or two. Prices are 
steady. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—There has been a sea- 
sonable volume of business in cypress. Stocks 
in both yards and shops are reported as rather 
light. There has been a fair volume of inquiries, 
a generous proportion of them to assist in pric- 
ing stocks. It is believed that actual business 
has been transacted within the following range: 
FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4, $108 to $113; 6/4, 
$108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to 
$91; 5/4, $90 to $96; 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to 
$107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4, $65 to $70; 6/4, 
$65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 2.—Cypress stocks were 
called for in very limited quantities, but the 
sellers resisted pressure to obtain concessions. 
The outlook for the new year is regarded as 
quite promising. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—In red cedar shingles 
the main feature is the shortage of stock and 
the refusal of those mills with some accumula- 
tion on hand to sell at less than cost. The manu 
facturer must have a margin over $3.20. Prices 
are stronger on the Coast. Brisk demand is re- 
ported in the extreme East. Demand in the 
middle West and Southwest is not so active, but 
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wholesalers are receiving more orders than it is 
possible for them to fill at current prices. More 
than 80 percent of the mills are closed, but a 
large number intend to resume as soon as they 
can secure logs. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 2.—Rising prices are 
in evidence here and are effective in spite of a 
slow buying demand. Wholesalers have been 
stiffening especially on stars, and owing to lim- 
ited production arrivals of transit stock have 
fallen off, and supplies on hand at terminals are 
hardly a factor in the market. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 3.—Shingle prices are 
somewhat firmer. Buyers are showing very little 
interest in the market. The demand for lath has 
fallen off heavily and southern pine prices have 
declined to $4.50 or less. The demand for siding 
remains good and prices are unchanged, 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The shingle market 
is dull, with the price of $3.10 for clears and 
$2.45 for stars (Pacific coast base) prevailing. 


New York, Jan. 2.—A moderate demand for 
shingles is showing itself thruout the outlying 
sections. The supply is easily meeting this de- 
mand. Large receipts of red cedar shingles have 
been easily disposed of. Lath are in demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Few shingles are in 
demand at this time, as the weather has slowed 
down building. Production has been consider- 
ably curtailed during the holidays, but the mills 
have begun to start up again, and there will 
be an ample supply of shingles for a while. 
Buying is likely to be small during January. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Very little lath is mov- 
ing. Wholesalers insist that $7 is rock bottom 
for 1%-inch, altho Boston yards refuse to pay 
this price. For full 1%-inch $8 is usually quoted. 
The full range on 2-inch furring is $30 to $32. 
Sales of 3-inch at $28 are reported. Shingles are 
quiet. Good makes of white cedars are offered 
at $5.50, with some choice extras quoted up to 
$5.75. Quotations on reds look rather stronger 
this week. Spruce clapboards are quiet, but 
prices are quite firm. Offerings of Maine stock 
are very light and sellers are able to get $120 
for extras and $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The shingle demand 
has been rather quiet, but dealers are expected 
to be in the market after the semiannual inven- 
tories are figured up. Shipments from the Coast 
have been rather small. Retail stocks are not 
large in any section and in some rural commu- 
nities rather short. Prices of red cedar clears 
delivered in Columbus are $4.85 and stars, $4.15. 
Some demand for XXXXxX British Columbias 
has developed. The lath trade is quiet. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—Log prices are un- 
changed; market is strong. Quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 31.—The total vol- 
ume of the year’s business is estimated at about 
70 percent of normal. With the warehouses 
bare the demand for deciduous shook has al- 
ready started, and there is quite a demand for 
vegetable crates. Good contracts have been 
closed for orange shook. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 4.—Altho demand is fair 
and the market does not appear to be over- 
supplied, present quotations on mahogany are 
comparatively lower than current prices for the 
more choice domestic hardwoods. Concessions 
might be made on a really sizable order, or 
might be secured by a very close, cautious 
buyer, but for ordinary business the following 
figures are believed to be a fair representation 
of the market: FAS, l-inch, $210; 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4, $220; 10/4 and 12/4, $230; No. 1 common, 
l-inch, $150 to $160; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $160 to 
$170; 10/4 and 12/4, $170 to $180; No. 2 common, 
l-inch, $95 to $105; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $100 to 
$110; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $115 to $120. Mahogany 
veneers are moving steadily. Quotations range 
from 2 cents a square foot to 10 cents, accord- 
ing to the quality of the veneer and the beauty 
of the figure, about 8 cents being the price for 
the very handsome stock preferred for choice 
Phonograph cases. Logs are coming along in 
800d volume, one cargo of 1,500 now unloading, 
and they are being sawn before they have been 
in the water more than a few weeks, whereas in 
really quiet times it is not unusual for logs to 
oat for six months or even two years. 
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A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


N. C. P ine Few woods equal N. C. Pine 


for all ‘round building needs 
always a and when you order from us 


G OO d B u VY you get big values. 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. . 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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CURTIS M. JENNINGS, president and treas- 
urer of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, and dean of the St. Louis lumbermen, 
died in that city suddenly on Dec. 30 of 
apoplexy. He had been ill for some time tho 
his death was not expected. Mr. Jennings was 
born at Rising Sun, Ind., on Oct. 24, 1852, the 
son of John M. and Sarah Jennings. He was 
educated in the public schools at. that place and 
moved to St. Louis when he was 16. He then 
entered the lumber business as an employee of 
Joseph Bogy & Son. Three years later, when 
only 19, he and Sarpy Berthold bought out the 
Bogy business, the partnership lasting until the 
death of Mr. Berthold in 1910. The company was 
then incorporated under its present name, Mr. 
Berthold’s widow continuing with her late hus- 
band’s interest. Mr. Jennings conceived the 
idea of establishing uniform rules for the grad- 
ing of lumber, and the present code of the 
Southern Pine Association is said.to be an out- 
growth of his efforts. Besides the lumber com- 
pany in St. Louis, Mr. Jennings owned large 
interests in sawmills and timber lands in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. He was pres- 


ident of the Mercantile Club for three years, 
and had served as president of the old Yellow 
Piners’ Association as the St. Louis Lumber- 
men’s Exchange was then known. His firm was 
a member of the present Exchange and he was 
a member of the Algonquin Golf Club. Mr. Jen- 
nings is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Jennine Pitcher, daughter of a well known con- 
tractor of his day, by a son, Curtis P. Jennings, 
secretary of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., 
and four daughters, Laura, Marguerite, Jean- 
nette and Helen. The funeral took place Jan. 
1 from St. John’s Episcopal Church, Rev. K. A. 
Stimson officiating. Burial was in Bellefontaine 
Cemetery. The pallbearers were the following 
lumbermen: S. H. Fullerton, E. C. Robinson, 
C. Kk. Thomas, B. F. Pollock,’ C. A. Antrim, 
(. PP. Whitbread and Tom Upshaw. Many 
lumbermen attended the funeral. 


FRANK W. HARRISON, lumberman for many 
years in the Mississippi Valley and other sec- 
tions, died at his home, 320 Skinker Road, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Saturday morning, Dec. 17, at the 
age of 61. Mr. Harrison had not been in good 
health for more than a year and had suffered a 
paralytic stroke about nine months ago. The 
immediate cause of his death was pneumonia, 
which, added to other complications, led very 
quickly to the end. Funeral services were held 
on Wednesday afternoon from St. John’s Kpis- 
copal Church, to Valhalla. Mr. Harrison was 
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the son of Judge William P. Harrison, of Han- 
nibal, Mo., and lived in Hannibal until he was 
19 when he went west for his health. He tray- 
eled for a number of years in various parts of 
the world, and upon his return settled in St. 
Paul. There he became interested in the log- 
ging and lumber industry, being identified for 
a number of years with the Weyerhaeuser jin- 
terests, first as a timber cruiser and later in 
positions of greater responsibility, figuring 
largely in some of the big timber transactions 
in the Northwest. He later went to West Vir- 
vinia, where he became interested in hard- 
wood developments, and then to New Orleans 
where he purchased the Jefferson sawmill. Mr, 
Harrison suffered heavy losses in that enterprise 
when the municipal condemnation of the river 
front on which his mill stood practically closed 
that business. He then went to St. Louis and 
there resumed his old work of timber estimator 
and buyer. When he was taken ill about a year 
ago, Mr. Harrison was engaged in the promo- 
tion of hardwood developments in Arkansas. <A 
widow, formerly Mrs. Julia M. Givens, and two 
stepsons, Harry B. Givens, secretary-treasurer 
of the Vandeventer Trust Co., of St. Louis, and 
Winfield kc. Givens, civil engineer with the Sun 
Co., of Philadelphia, in Venezuela, and one 
son by a former marriage, Leo M. Harrison, of 
New Orleans, are the survivors. 

MRS. LOUISE H. HOWARD, widow of Charles 
Sidney Howard, one of the founders of the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., of Denver, 
Colo., died at the home of her son, Harry W. 
Howard, in Denver, Dec. 31, at the age of 72. 
Mrs. Howard was born near Crete, Ill., and was 
married on Christmas day, 1871, in Chicago, 
where Mr. Howard was at that time connected 
with the old Fuller & Watkins Lumber Co. The 
young couple moved to Denver in 1877 and 
shortly thereafter Mr. Howard and his brother, 
J. H. Howard, and the Hallack brothers founded 
the firm of Hallack & Howard, which has de- 
veloped into one of the largest lumber concerns 
in Denver. Following the death of her husband 
in 1891 Mrs. Howard sold his interest in the 
company to his brother who still remains presi- 
dent of the firm. Mrs. Howard is survived by 
her son, a brother and one granddaughter. 





GEORGE KUNZE, of Stanwood, Wash., pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Timber Co., shot and 
killed himself in a room at the Mitchell Hotel, 
Everett, Wash., on Dec. 28. He had been suf- 
fering from melancholia brought on by finan- 
cial troubles, it is said. He was born in Apple- 
ton, Wis., in 1865, located in Washington State 
in 1894 and followed there the logging and mill 
business. He served one term as mayor of 
Arlington, Wash. In 1916 he organized the Wis- 
consin Timber Co., at Stanwood. Mr. Kunze was 
a Mason. He is survived by a widow, one 
daughter, a stepson, and a brother, all of 
Stanwood. 

T. H. FOLEY, head of the Foley Lumber Co. 
and allied concerns of Pueblo, Colo., died sud- 
deniy at his home in Pueblo, Jan. 2, following 
a stroke of apoplexy. He was one of the most 
widely known business men in southern Colo- 
rado. He went to Pueblo in 1889 from Piqua, 
Ohio, and entered the contracting and building 
business which later developed into the Foley 
Lumber Co., one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in the Arkansas Valley. Fire and _ flood 
caused heavy damage to the company’s plant and 
yards last June, but the business was _ re- 
established at once. 


FREDERIC S. STEVENS, former owner of 
the Plymouth sawmill in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and for some years operating in British Colum- 
bia, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Ward H. Goble, in Portland, Ore., on Jan. 1, at 
the age of 74. Mr. Stevens and his wife were 
on a visit to their daughter when he was taken 
ill. He had left Minneapolis some years ago, 
making his home in the West. For ten years he 
had been manager of the A. R. Rogers Lumber 
Co., at Emberdy, B. C., and for four years was 
manager of the Buckley Mills at Prince Rupert, 
B. C. Funeral services were held in Portland 
under Masonic auspices. 


MRS. MARY GRAHAM BROWN, widow of 
W. P. Brown, founder of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., and mother of 
Graham Brown, now head of that company, died 
on Monday, Dec. 26, after a brief illness of 
pneumonia, at the age of 76. Besides her son, 
Graham Brown, she is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. A. L. Duggan, of Bethlehem, Pa. Another 
son, T. Martin Brown, died very suddenly in 
Chicago in January, 1920. 


JOHN B. FLINT, retired lumber dealer of 
Springfield, Mass., died at the home of his 
daughter there on Sunday, Jan. 1, at the age 
of 70. Mr. Flint entered the lumber business 
thirty years ago with the Babcock Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh. Later he organized the firm of 
Flint, Irving & Stoner, dealers in lumber, and 
continued in that connection until his retirement 
from active business in 1912. 


JOHN P. WALTER, salesman for the lumber 
firm of H. R. Walter & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
was found dead sitting in a chair at the office 
of the firm on Friday morning, Dec. 30. Em- 
ployees passing out of the office the previous 
night had seen him sitting there, not knowing 
that he was dead. Heart disease was given 45 
the cause. The body was found by a nephew, 
H. R. Walter. Mr. Walter was 50 years old an 
was a resident of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 








